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THE FAILURE TO SETTLE THE FRENCH DEBT 


eee NCE MORE IN THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
a ship has sunk with startling suddenness when every- 


one thought she was entering the port.’’ So the 
brilliant French journalist, Stephane Lauzanne, picturesquely 
characterizes the unexpected end of the French debt funding 
negotiations at Washington. The debt has ‘not been funded, 
and altho a tentative, temporary agreement on a five-year annual 
payment of $40,000,000 
from France avoided an 
actual break in the nego- 
tiations, disappointment 
is wide-spread, here, in 
France, and in England. 


partial agreement over 
millions, when a final 
settlement in the billions 
had been looked for, 
sounded very much like 
the proverbial story of 


bored and brought forth 
a mouse. Failure came, 
says one Washington 
correspondent, because 
“the political genius of 
America and France was 
unable to devise a for- 
mula believed acceptable 
to the public opinion of 
either Republic’; be- 
eause ‘‘President Coo- 
lidge and Finance Min- 
ister Caillaux found no 
common ground on 
which both could stand before their respective nationalities.” 
Why, remarks the New York Daily News, in asking the French 
to pay a total sum, interest and prinepal, amounting to nine 
billions when they were only prepared to offer six billions—‘‘ we 
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of the French Mission, and Secretary Kellogg. 
five others, compose the American Debt Commission. 


‘might as well have asked to have the Hiffel Tower sent by pareel 


post!’ American editorial regret over the failure of the funding 
conference is modified by the second thought that it might have 
been worse, and by reflections on the possible advantages of 
such a compromise as has been reached. 

“Tnterrupted cordiale,” the French phrase for the form in 
which the negotiations came to an end, appeals to Mark Sullivan 
of the New York Herald Tribune, who has many companions 
in the thought that French and Americans are now in a better 
position to understand each other’s point of view. Certain it is 
that there is a clearer understanding of the sharp difference of 
view-point over these war debts. President Coolidge, writes 
Robert Barry in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, could not sanc- 


THEY COULDN'T AGREE 


Leading personalities in the futile French War-Debt Conference. 
left to right: Secretary Hoover; Secretary Mellon; Finance Minister Caillaux, head 


tion the extreme concessions asked by the French because it 
“would be unfair to the millions of Americans who bought Liberty 
Bonds; they gave him their pledge of faith at the polls.” And 
M. Caillaux, looking at things from his quite different angle, 
“would not undertake, for the sake of an agreement, commit- 
ments he was positive would be unacceptable to the millions of 
Frenchmen whose blood was spilled, whose farms were the battle- 
fields of the world. He 
has captured their imag- 
inations. Through them 
he hopes to regain the 


Prime Ministry — of 
France.” In other 
words— 


“The two opinions 
are irreconcilable under 
existing circumstances. 
Neither man nor nation 
indulged in harsh words. 
Both had an opinion 
and an argument. Each 
respected the political 
situation of the other. 
Franco-American friend- 
ship was not at stake. 
America and France 
parted officially on debt 
matters as good friends.” 


The 
between the actual sums 


wide difference 
involved in the Freneh 
and the American plans 
for funding the debt ap- 
in this tabulated 
analysis of the final pro- 


From the reader’s 


The three Cabinet Members, with 


pears 
posals from each side, 
which appears in the Washington correspondence of the New 
York Herald Tribune: 

AMERICAN 


ToTaL PRINCIPAL 


$4,025 ,000,000 


FRENCH 
SuM 
$4,200,000,000 


PAYMENT 
68 years 


PERIOD OF 
62 years 
PRELIMINARY ANNUAL 
$40,000,000 to $150,000,000 in 
first twelve years 


PAYMENTS 
$40,000,000 for five years 
$60,000,000 for seven years 
Mayor PAYMENTS 
$159,000,000 for fifty years $100,000,000 for fifty-six years 
ToraL SuM 
*89 000,000,000 
MaxIMuUM 
14 por cent. 
* Approximate. 


$6 220,000,000 


INrerest Ravi 


About | 


; per cent 


And side by side with the negotiations dealing with figures, 
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there went a discussion of what the French call a ‘‘safeguarding 


clause.” As Mark Sullivan explains in The Herald Tribune: 


‘““The French had said before coming to America that the 
contract must contain a clause permitting them to suspend pay- 
ments to America if and when the Germans should suspend 
reparations payments to France. The Americans replied that 
it was absolutely out of the question for the payments from 
Franee to America to be made contingent on payments by 
Germany to France.” 


Treasury officials are quoted in the New York Times as sum- 
ming up the most important points of difference as follows: 


‘““FWrance offered $40,000,000 for the first five years as the 
ultimate of capacity. Because of the present financial distress 
of France, the American commission was willing to accept that 
view-point. 

‘But on the question of future capacity to pay there was a 
very considerable divergence of opinion. France said that the 
largest amount she would be able to pay in any one year in the 
future was $100,000,000, and that that could be promised only 
if a ‘safeguard’ clause was included in a contract. The American 
view-point was that French capacity to pay would increase more 
rapidly, and that later on annual payments should considerably 
exceed the $100,000,000 mark. 

“The two view-points could not be brought together, and at all 
times there was a very wide gap to be bridged.”’ 


From the same source comes this authoritative explanation 


of the temporary agreement, which must be approved by our 
Congress and by the French Cabinet and Parliament: 


“The total principal amount of the French debt is $3,340,- 
516,043, and to that is to be added interest which has been 
accruing since 1919, which would bring the total owed to the 
United States by France at this time to about $4,200,000,000. 


“This total includes not only advances made under the Liberty. 


Loan acts and accrued interest, but a debt of $407,000,000 con- 
tracted by France by the purchase of surplus war supplies from 
the United States, and upon which she has actually been paying 
since 1919 in cash, interest at 5 per cent., or approximately 
$20,000,000 a year. Repayment of the $407,000,000 also falls 
due, as things now stand, during the year 1929. 

“Tf the temporary proposal now offered by the American 
commission is accepted, and France agrees to pay the stated 
amount of $40,000,000 a year for the next five years, further 
accrual of interest on the portions of the consolidated debt con- 
tracted by advances under the Liberty Loan acts will cease dur- 
ing the period as will the payments of $20,000,000 in interest 
annually on the surplus war-supplies debt of $407,000,000. 

“Thus the total payments which France must make for the 
next five years will be $40,000,000 a year and not, as some had at 
first thought, $40,000,000 in addition to the $20,000,000 already 
being paid annually on the surplus war-supplies debt.” 

Disappointing as this outcome appears to editors who had 
hoped for a definite agreement, their reflections incline for the most 
part toward the optimistic. Such a makeshift agreement, ob- 
serves the Springfield Republican, may have real diplomatic 
value, for, as Secretary of State Bryan once said, ‘‘there is no 
last word between friends.”’ It is a distinet gain, in the opinion 
of the Providence Journal, to have the whole French war debt 
problem “‘lifted out of the inactive state in which it has re- 
mained since the Armistice was signed.’’ For five years, the New 
York World -s afraid ‘‘this irritating business will continue to 
bedevil our relations with France by providing the jingoes on 
both sides with claptrap.’”’ But it is convinced, none the less, 
that no more definite settlement could be arranged in the present 
state of public opinion in the two countries; that the chief nego- 
tiators may have had in mind an expectation that the Dawes 
plan schedules will have to be revised in about five years when 
they decided to postpone final settlement for that length of time; 
and that ‘‘from the point of view of the United States Treasury 
anything paid on this debt is pure velvet.” Recognizing the 
same demerit in the plan that The World does, the New York 
Herald Tribune remarks that: 


“On the other hand, it permits a far juster determination of 
French eapacity to pay than would be possible in any settlement 


forced at the present time. Within the next five years the fate 
of the Dawes plan will become clear. Hither France will at last 
be receiving substantial sums from her aggressor or she will not. 
Five years hence, also, the domestic finances of France will 
have turned their corner. The budget will be balanced, the crisis 
of the short-term bonds will have been passed. <A fair-minded 
Frenchman and a fair-minded American will be in a far better 
position to sit down together and make a settlement that is just 
to the taxpayers of both nations. A settlement in 1930 would 
surely be based on a solider basis of fact.” 


The Manchester Union agrees that: 


“The effect of even this temporary adjustment of the French 
debt can not fail to be helpful to the general economic situation 
in Europe. It is a frank acknowledgment by France of the 
whole debt, and a pledge for its ultimate complete extinguishment. 
It is infinitely better and more wholesome than a continuance 
of the conditions which prevailed before these negotiations 
were begun.” 

An extremely important point, in the opinion of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, is that now ‘‘each side has received 
from the conversations in Washington a better understanding 
of the other’s views.” “‘The French mind has been changed 
as materially and as suddenly on other matters, and may ke 
on this,’ says the Omaha Bee; “‘our friends on the other 
side must come to regard the payment of public debts as a 
national duty.”’ With this temporary adjustment, the French, 
thinks the Indianapolis Star, ‘‘ will be able to take up the subject 
at a later day with a better understanding of our attitude.” 
Caillaux goes home, says the Charlotte Observer, ‘‘“with negotia- 
tions started toward eventual completion, and is advantaged in 
that he ean report to his Government that he has done the best 
he could, and that his Government may now have the facts upon 
which they may base terms in agreement with the American 
contentions.” 

But among the more gloomy head-shakers in the editorial 
ranks are the Springfield Union, which deplores such a virtual 
postponement because it ‘‘ will tend to hold up all other war-debt 
refunding,’’ and the Hartford Courant, which fears that the 
failure to agree will put wrong ideas into people’s heads in both 
countries: “‘the American man on the street is apt to think that 
France is evading a just obligation, and the French man on the 
street is apt to think we are unreasonable.’? The Macon Tele- 
graph deplores the temporary settlement, because it ‘has opened 
the way for a barrage of Congressional wisdom which will further 
complicate matters and make a permanent settlement all the 
more remote.”’ ‘‘An empty gesture and a troubled truce,”’ is the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger’s phrase. The best that can now 
be hoped for, in the opinion of the Washington Post, is that 
“France will not suffer an immediate and terrible blow to her 
credit.” The failure to reach a permanent agreement, thinks the 
San Francisco Chronicle, ‘‘is France’s loss—every day that her 
debt goes without a settlement is an injury to her and to 
her credit before the world.”” The New York American agrees 
that the failure ‘‘will harm only France.”’ Caillaux, according 
to this Hearst newspaper, has left the French credit ‘“‘hanging in 
a dubious balance.”” Caillaux knows that, ‘“‘if forced to do go, 
the French taxpayer could meet the generous American terms.” 
The French taxpayer ‘‘yells loudly” against taxes. But, The 
American direly predicts, 

“When the frane begins to tumble once more, when French 
housewives must consult the exchange twice a day before buying 
their food, when wages must be adjusted almost hourly, and when 
no banker in the world, not even J. P. Morgan, will lend money 
in France, the French taxpayer will yell more loudly than ever.” 

It should be added, however, that in government circles in 
Washington there is said to be a feeling that if Caillaux can secure 
the ratification of the temporary agreement, it may help to 
stabilize French finance and remove any objections that this 
Government might hold against the flotation in this country of 
loans essential to his plans for fiscal reform. ; 
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THE LOST SUBMARINE AND HER CREW 


The arrow indicates the conning tower, where, according to reports, the submersible was rammed and sunk by the steamship City of Rome. 
Only three of the crew o thirty-seven were saved, making this the worst submarine disaster in the history of the American Navy. 


NOW- ANOTHER NAVAL TRAGEDY 


HY HAS THE AMERICAN NAVY, under peace 

conditions, lost more than twice as many ships in the 

last four and a half years as it lost during the entire 
period of our war with Germany? Between October, 1917, and 
October, 1918, when every ship was in active service and exposed 
to the dangers of mine and submarine, we lost five vessels—one 
converted yacht, one torpedo boat, one cruiser, one coast-guard 
cutter, and one collier. In striking contrast stand our peace- 
time losses, which total twelve ships—three submarines, seven 
destroyers, one naval tug and one training-ship—since April, 
1921. And these startling figures, cited by the New York World 
in its comment on the worst submarine disaster in the history of 
our Nayy, the ramming and sinking of the S-51 by the steamer 
City of Rome on the night of September 25, do not include the 
loss of the naval airship Shenandoah while flying over Ohio 
early in the same month. 

The sinking of the S-51; with its tragic sacrifice of thirty-four 
lives, came at a time when public interest in the administration 
of our Navy was already tense from the shock of the Shenandoah 
disaster, the near-tragedy of the PN-9 No. 1, and the charges 
hurled against the department by Colonel Mitchell. “It would 
almost seem as tho some ominous cloud hung over the Navy 
Department bent on its annihilation,’ says the New Haven 
Register. Noting that in one brief month the Hawaiian flight 
failed, the Shenandoah crashed with the loss of fourteen lives, 
and the S-51 went to the bottom with thirty-four of her 
erew, the New York Sun re- 
marks that ‘‘the most opti- 
mistic American can not but 
wonder whether something 
more than circumstance is not 
responsible for these three 
calamities in a row.” ‘‘It has 
not been a good year for the 
Navy,’ remarks the New York 
Evening Post, ‘‘and for Secre- 
tary Wilbur it has been a 
twelvemonth that at times 
must have caused him to look 
back with regrets to California 
and the more serene life of 
a jurist.” 

The story of our Navy’s 
latest and worst submarine 
disaster has been gleaned —with 
certain puzzling questions still 
to be cleared up—from persons 
on the steamer that sank the 
S-51, and from the three sur- 
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THE BOW THAT STRUCK THE FATAL BLOW 


This photograph, taken after the City of Rome docked in Boston, 


shows the dents in her plates caused by ramming the 


viving members of the submarine’s crew. The S-51, a submersible 
of our largest and latest type, with a crew of six officers and thirty- 
one men, was on a practise cruise off the New England coast. 
It was in command of Lieut. Rodney H. Dobson, and at the time 
of the accident had been away from its base at New London for 
nearly a week. At 10.24 o’clock on the night of Friday, Sep- 
tember 25, it was sunk almost instantly in a collision near Block 
Island, off the Rhode Island coast, with the coastwise freight 
and passenger steamship. Immediately after the collision a 
boat from the steamer picked up three members of the stricken 
vessel’s crew, the others having gone down with their ship in 
twenty-three fathoms of water. 


The most authoritative account of the accident available until 
an official investigation makes its report is given by Capt. John 
H. Diehl of the City of Rome... As quoted by a staff correspon- 
dent of the New York Herald Tribune, Captain Diehl says that 
his first warning of the approach of the submarine was a white 
light about a quarter of a mile off the starboard bow. ‘‘I had 
about reached the conclusion it was a rum-runner,” says the 
Captain, ‘‘when I observed that it was coming toward us 
rapidly.” According to the Captain: 


“At first sight the submarine was going about fifteen knots an 
hour and the City of Rome about ten. . 

‘“We sounded several short blasts of the whistle as a danger 
signal. As soon as we saw that she was coming directly across 
our path, we swung about, but it was too late to avoid the eol- 
lision. I don’t think it was 
more than fifteen seconds be- 
fore the submarine went down. 

“We did everything within 
our power. We circled round 
and round for more than an 
hour, and did not start ahead 
until 11:45 (earlier he had 
fixt the time of the collision 
at 10:24); we eireled round 
on ‘slow bell’ and drifted over 
the spot where the submarine 
went down without finding 
any further trace of her or of 
her crew, except the three we 
rescued. 

“Our searchlight was not 
working but we threw out 
water lights, each of which il- 
luminated the water for from 


50 to 100 feet. One of our 
small boats, in command of 
the first officer, was in the 


water within six or seven min- 
utes after we hit, and cireled 
round and round after picking 
up the three survivors and 


S81. OL ; 
bringing them aboard, without 
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A DIVER GOING DOWN TO THE S-51 


finding any sign of any other members of the crew. There is 
not a chance that any of the survivors came up. 

‘“‘T was going to lay there at anchor and assemble a buoy with 
some sort of an anchor to mark the spot but could see the oil spot 
on the water where the submarine went down for a quarter of a 
mile and I thought that was sufficient to mark the spot. 

**T did allin my power. I would have stayed the whole night 


and day if it would have been of any benefit.” 


Accounts agree that altho there was no moonlight, the night 
was clear. William Anderson, lookout on the City of Rome, 
is quoted as follows by a correspondent of the Boston Globe: 


‘*T first saw the white mastlight of the sub at ten o’clock, more 
than twenty minutes before the accident. 

“Tt was then off the starboard bow on the horizon, fully ten 
miles away. It came nearer and nearer. I watched it come out 
of the dark as a dim outline before I discovered it was a sub. 

““A couple of minutes before the crash, I saw the S-51 change 
her course so as to be in a position to cross our bows. Just then 
she switched on her, port sidelight. The starboard sidelight 
didn’t come on at all. When the sub got near enough, I saw the 
outlines of the four men in the conning tower. They disappeared 
with the erash, and I didn’t see them again. 

““As the sub got closer and closer, I saw we were coming to- 
gether. There I was up on the bow with my hands clenched on 
the rail, watching this thing coming to a spot right beneath 
where I stood. As she struek, I stood there for the moment 
spellbound. I can’t explain just how I felt then, but it was 
mighty queer. The sub turned lengthwise with our ship and 
went banging down our starboard side, scraping the plates and 
making a great noise. 

“T heaved some lines and lifebuoys, and at once ran to the 
emergency lifeboat, and with the rest of the deck foree who had 
been called on deck, I prepared to lower away. In rapid time, 
about three minutes, we were in the water and rowing toward 
the sub, now a few hundred feet away. 

“We got the three survivors and took them back. Then we 
went back a second time and cruised around the grave of the 
sub, looking for swimming men or bodies. After nearly two hours 
of waiting and listening, we went away.” ; 


The three survivors were asleep in their bunks at the time of the 
collision. The youngest of them, Michael S. Lira, told his story 
to a passenger on the City of Rome, who repeats it as follows: 


‘Lira told me how he came to be among the survivors. He said 
that with the exception of the four men on watch, who were on 
deck, all the officers and other members of the crew were below 
when the crash came. Almost immediately, he said, he heard the 
Captain’s ery, ‘All men to quarters!’ as he rushed up the conning 
tower. 

‘Lira said he followed the Captain up the tower to the deck and 
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saw him take his place on the bridge and heard him call to the 
steamship to throw him a rope. Things happened so quickly 
after that, he said, that all he remembered was jumping into the 
water, as the submarine began to sink, in an attempt to get clear 
before she went down. He said he became entangled in the sub- 
marine’s antenna and was dragged beneath the waves, but man- 
aged to free himself after being considerably scratched.” 


Altho rescue ships of every available description were rushed 
to the scene of the tragedy, efforts to raise the sunken submarine 
failed day after day, until all hope of bringing any of the im- 
prisoned men to the surface alive had to be abandoned. It is 
interesting to note that the sunken ship was located and her 
exact bearings reported to the Navy Department by a seaplane, 
a fact which recalls the discovery of the lost seaplane PN-9 No. 1 
earlier in the month by the submarine R-4. 

Such a collision, happening on a clear night on a comparatively 
calm sea, raises sharply the question of responsibility. “‘It is 
apparent that somebody blundered,” says the Albany News. 
‘‘With scarcely any one left to tell the facts for the submarine 
crew, it will be difficult accurately to determine why this horrible 
accident was not avoided,”’ remarks the Pittsburgh Gazette Times. 
But until an official investigation reveals all available facts, the 
New York Hvening World reminds us, it is proper for the pub- 
lic to withhold judgment. Meanwhile, remarks the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot: 

‘‘Here was a case of collision between two vessels in a calm 
sea on a night when the visibility was particularly good and when 
with proper precautions no craft had any reason to fear accident. 
The S-51 was clearly visible to watchers aboard the City of Rome. 
Presumably the City of Rome was clearly visible to the men who 
were on watch in the conning tower of the submarine. Yet, 
according to the accounts given by the master of the merchant 
ship, the submersible in attempting to cross the bow of his vessel 
took a course that made collision inevitable. 

“In considering this apparently strange maneuver, it is to 
be remembered that no statement of the other side of the case 
is possible. The three survivors rescued from the sunken craft 
were in their bunks when the crash occurred and are, therefore, 
unable to testify as to the theory on which the submarine com- 
mander may have acted. In the absence of testimony on, this 


point, the statement of Captain Diehl can not be accepted at its 
full face value. Nevertheless, it tends decidedly to create the 
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THE ONLY SURVIVORS 


These three men, Dewey Kile, Michael S. Lira and Alfred Geier, were 
asleep in their bunks when the submarine was rammed. They were 
picked up by a boat from the City of Rome. 
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THE TRAGIC PATCH OF OIL THAT TOLD WHERE THE SUBMARINE WENT DOWN 


impression that the submarine commander did not exercise proper 
care in handling his vessel. Officials of the steamship company 
operating the City of Rome claim to have affidavits showing that 
the S-51 was in charge of inexperienced officers. This charge has 
been denied by the executive officer at the New London sub- 
marine base, but it will merit the careful attention of the board 


of inquiry, which will shortly address itself to this extraordinary 
disaster.”’ 


“To many it will seem that the City of Rome should have 
waited on the spot, even tho her searchlight was out of order, 
until other vessels could arrive on the scene,’’ remarks the 
Charleston News and Courier; and in the Springfield Republican 
we read: 


‘““Captain Diehl has been criticizéd for failing to stand by for a 
longer period of time after the crash. His leaving the scene 
after searching for survivors and marking the spot by cross- 
_ bearings, seems to have been a mistake on his part. While he, 
without doubt, was correct in his supposition that if nothing had 
come to the surface within an hour and a half, nothing would, 
-he could have forestalled any eriticism on the part of Secretary 
of the Navy Wilbur and naval officers by standing by until 
daylight.” 


Twice within a month the American Navy has been stricken 
in time of peace, once in the air and once in the sea, notes the 
Albany Knickerbocker Press; and the press is beginning to ask: 
“What is wrong with the Navy Department?’’ ‘The lowered 
morale which the observer finds in the American Navy to-day 
is due in large part to the disappointments growing out of the 
limitation treaties signed in Washington in the spring of 1922,” 
answers Robert T. Small in a Consolidated Press dispatch. As 
Mr. Small goes on to explain: 


“Instead of improving conditions in the Navy, there has 
been a tendency ever since the treaty ratifications to cut the 
Navy down. The enlisted force has been reduced far below 
the number necessary to keep the American fleet on a parity 
with Great Britain and ahead of Japan. Funds have not 
been provided for keeping the necessary number of ships in 
commission. The Navy has been so short of fuel expenses at 
times that it has been necessary to abandon maneuvers one year 
in order to hold them on something like a proper scale the next 


year. m2 ¥ i 
‘“‘Mhere is a feeling in the Navy that the service is retrograding 
because of lack of funds, and that the people of the country do 


not care.” 


But in other quarters it is hinted that if the Navy morale is 
not as good as it used to be, Secretary Wilbur should be held 
responsible. This suggestion is made very frankly by the New 
York World and the New York Sun, and finds echoes in papers 
in various parts of the country. President Coolidge, however, de- 
fends his Naval Secretary, and points out that the large number 
of deplorable accidents of late may be due, not to a lowered 
morale, but to a very opposite cause—to the desire of naval men 


to take greater risks in experiments for the development of the 
Navy. 


But aside from all discussion of responsibility and blame, 
several papers remind us, there are important questions raised 
by the sinking of the S-517. One of these is: ‘‘Why not abolish 
the submarine?”’ This was suggested at the Washington dis- 
armament conference, the Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph re- 
minds us, and was favorably considered by our own Government 
and Great Britain, but withdrawn on account of the opposition of 
France. 


On the other hand, the Washington Star declares that ‘‘the 
disaster to the S-5/ is no more an argument against the con- 
tinued development of submarines than was the loss of the 
Shenandoah a reason why aerial navigation should be aban- 
doned.”’ Nevertheless, urges the Boston Transcript, recent 
naval tragedies should move the public to insist that ‘‘every 
moral and technical precaution shall be taken to assure the 
safety of the two most hazardous services of the nation— 
those of the undersea and those of the air.” 

In an editorial comparing our submarine disasters with those 
of other nations, the New York Times points out that our record 
is not by any means the worst. We read: 


Y 


“The sinking of the submarine S-4/ is the worst disaster of the 
kind that the United States Navy has suffered. When the O-5 
was sunk in collision with the steamer Abangarez at the Atlantic 
entrance to the Panama Canal in October, 1923, two of the six 
men supposed to have gone down with her were found to be 
alive when the submarine was raised more than twenty-four 
hours after sinking. In spite of their detention in cramped and 
foul quarters for thirty hours they were conscious when rescued. 

“When the Japanese submarine 43 was sunk by the cruiser 
Tatsuta off the Sasebo naval base in March, 1924, eighteen men 
were still alive twenty-four hours later, a fact that was com- 
municated by tapping on the side of the submarine. Unhappily 
in that case all attempts to rescue them failed. Most of the 
American submarine accidents have been due to grounding in 
shoal water, as the S-19 did on Nasucat Beach, Cape Cod. The 
S-48 met with a similar mishap in Little Harbor, New Hamp- 
shire, during a blizzard in January of this year. The British 
and the Italians have lost several submarines with their crews. 
The British L-24 was erusht and sunk by the dreadnought 
Resolution off Portland Bill. The Italians lost the Sebastiano 
Veniero in Sicilian waters during the naval maneuvres early in 
September. She could not be salvaged on account of deep 
water. 

“The impression that the American Navy is unlucky in 
handling submarines is not borne out when comparisons are 
made with the losses and casualties of other nations. Japan 
of all sea Powers has perhaps been the most unfortunate. In 
the past two years three of her submarines have been sunk 
with full crews. Inthe ease of two of the ships communica- 
tion was established by surface vessels that failed, however, 
to make a rescue. Messages passed between them, the last 
from the submarines being farewells of officers and men to the 
Emperor. They died at their posts of duty.” 
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FIRST RESULTS OF THE COOLIDGE AIRCRAFT PROBE 


S PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S ECONOMY PROGRAM, 
so far as aviation is concerned, crippling the national de- 
fense? Does the spirit of Scrooge haunt the Govern- 

ment in general, and our Army and Navy air services in 
particular? Are the War and Navy Departments to blame for 
the ‘“‘niggardly” treatment of their ‘‘stepchildren’”—Army and 
Navy aviation? Or should Congress be blamed for the *‘deplor- 
able” situation that apparently has.eaused President Coolidge 
to appoint an investigating commission to make a sweeping study 
of civil and military aviation? 
“Certainly,” declares the Syra- 
euse Post-Standard, ‘“‘the two 
aviation branches do not get 
the money they should receive. 
The War and Navy Depart- 
ment heads consider other 
branches, with which they are 
more familiar, in preference 
to the aviation bureaus.”’ Yet, 
points out the Washington 
Post, ‘‘they have authority 
to increase allotments for the 
aviation branches if they wish 
to develop them. They could 
do this by making correspond- 
ing reductions elsewhere—but 
they haven’t. ‘To quote one 
witness before the Air Board: 
‘The Air Service gets what is 
left.’”’ 

“Tf the Army and Navy 
Air Services have been starved; 
if the budget for aviation has 
been pared to the bone, either 
by Congress or the War or 
Navy Departments; if flying 
officers of either branch have 
been unjustly dealt with in the 
matter of promotions, then it 
is high time the public knew 
the facts,” maintains the Buffalo Hvening Post. And the public, 
remarks the Louisville Courier-Journal, ‘“‘is not so much inter- 
ested in the present controversy between Colonel Mitchell, of 
the Army Air Service, and Secretary of the Navy Wilbur over 
a unified air service as it is in the future of military and naval 
aviation.” 

The present investigation, it is generally agreed, was brought 
about by Col. William Mitchell, former Assistant Chief of the 
Army Air Service, who resumed his attack, not only upon his 
superiors in the Air Service and War Department, but upon the 
Navy Department heads immediately following the Shenandoah 
disaster. This attack included rather pointed criticism of the 
attempt of the two Navy seaplanes to fly from San Francisco to 
Hawaii, and upon the “‘failure’”’ of the Navy flying unit with the 
MacMillan Arctic expedition to accomplish its objective, altho 
it ‘“‘was equipped with the best amphibian planes to be had.” 
Thus, remarks the Boston Globe, ‘‘the aircraft inquiry is given a 
highly dramatie flavor. That President Coolidge has ‘‘stolen 
a march on Congress” in appointing a special commission of 
high-grade personnel is the belief of the Newark News. ‘‘ What 
the country wants,” thinks the Philadelphia Public Ledger, ‘‘is 
some pronouncement from the Air Board that will guide public 
opinion, the Administration, and Congress. These experts, in 
effect, have been authorized to shape a policy of national air 
defense. 


International Newsreel photograph 


These nine men have America’s future in the air in 
their hands.”’ 


“I AM JUST A PLAIN AMERICAN CITIZEN” 


“And am not seeking a government or political job,’’ declares 
Col. William Mitchell, “‘star’’ witness in the present air investi- 
gation, and former Assistant Chief of the Army Air Service. 
here shown on the shoulders of two members of the American Legion, 
two posts of which met him upon his arrival at Washington recently. 


In turning the eyes of the public toward the need of such an 
inquiry, several editors agree, Colonel Mitchell has served a good 
purpose. ‘‘One can not help being imprest by the man’s earnest- 
ness and his courage in risking even court martial to get before 
the American people what he thinks they should know,” notes 
the Pittsburgh Post. To the Detroit News, the feature of the 
Mitchell criticism is his insistence that practical and experienced 
flyers be placed in command of military aviation. ‘For, after 
all, it is the flyers who risk their lives.” ‘‘Colonel Mitchell,” 
agrees the Birmingham Age- 
Herald, ‘‘spoke out boldly to 
the American people for the 
simple reason that other 
methods had failed to bring 
about results. In no other 
way could the authorities have 
been moved to conduct a fair 
hearing.’ At the Washington 
hearing Colonel Mitchell am- 
plified his charges of ‘‘almost 
criminal negligence,’ made 
after the Shenandoah disaster, 
when he said, in part: 


““The sending of the Shen- 
andoah across the mountains 
was, in my opinion, a direct 
violation of the law. The law 
states that operations from 
land bases shall be operated 
by the Army, unless attached 
to the fleet. 

“The Shenandoah was not 
equipped with parachutes for 
its crew. That is inexcusable. 
It is just the same as if a ship 
were sent to sea without life- 
boats or life-preservers. 

‘So far asthe trip to Hawaii 
was concerned, all of the evi- 
dence tends to show they 
knew they couldn’t get through 
with one charge of gasoline. 

“The trip to the Arctic was 
done in a haphazard manner. The airplanes selected for it, how- 
ever, were probably the best amphibians there are, altho they 
were designed for work in the tropics. 

““Now, we will not stand for that sort of thing in our air service. 
That is all there is to it. We all feel the same way about it.” 


He is 


Taking up conditions in Army and Navy aviation, Colonel 
Mitchell said: 


‘“‘In the Army we have no air force, either in airplanes and 
equipment or in personnel (pilots, observers, gunners or mechan- 
ics), or in operations. The effigy of an air force that is held up 
before the American people consists of about twelve old and 
worn pursuit airplanes and twenty-two bombers, designed seven 
years ago and worn out by constant service. 

“All other aviation consists of the DH-4 airplanes with the 
Liberty engines, designed during the war, which are neither fish, 
flesh nor fowl, as they are neither attack, bombardment, pursuit 
nor observation planes. They are worn out, they are dangerous, 
they are incapable of performing any functions of a modern 
air force. 

“Our pilots, the best in the world, really amount to not over 
450, of all categories, who can really go out and fight service air- 
planes. The reserves are a myth—they have no service material 
to fly in and no manner of keeping up to modern conditions. 

‘““We have no corps of observers, fifteen or twenty being 
carried on the roll. We have no rated machine-gunners. Our 
so-called mechanics are recruited according to the Army system. 
It amounts to training these men with the pilots’ lives. 

“In our Navy we have one poor little insignificant collier 
masquerading as an airplane carrier. 

“What is the fundamental reason that this has come to 
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pass? It is that air matters are entrusted to the Army and the 
Navy, which are handled and governed and dominated by 
non-flying officers. They not only know next to nothing about 
aviation, but regard it- merely as an auxiliary of their present 
activities. 

‘““A Department of National Defense, with subheads for the 
Army, Navy and air, should be created by Congress this winter, 
There need be little or no change in the organization of the 
Army or Navy, but beside them’ must be the Department 
of the Air. 

“A Secretary of National Defense should be charged, under 
the President, with supervision of the air, land and water 
departments, their general control and coordination.” 


Lieut.-Col. Benjamin D. Fou- 
lois, the oldest aviator in point 
of service in the Army, spe- 
cifically attacked the General 


Staff of the Army at the 
Washington hearing. This 


officer, who at one time was 
a Brigadier-General in charge 
of Army aviation during the 
war in France, asserted that 
“the entire history of avia- 
tion, up to 1920, fails to show 
an instance where a General 
Staff officer has contributed to 
its development.” Inciden- 
tally, Colonel Foulois pointed 
out that of the eighty-two 
officers comprising the General 
Staff, but two were Air Service 
men, and that it was impos- 
sible for them to influence the 
other eighty. Major Kilner, in 
- citing various handicaps under 
which the Army Air Service 
labors, said that more than a 
year was required to get funds 
to provide for the round- 
the-world flight. Gen. Mason 
M. Patrick, Chief of the 
Army Air Service, ‘‘and here- 
tofore card-indexed as safe and 
sane,’ according to a writer in the Washington Post, advocated 
before the Air Board the appointment of a Cabinet official by 
the President to head a Department of National Defense, with 
coequal departments of Army, Navy, and Air. This, it is pointed 
out, is essentially the Mitchell plan. General Patrick, how- 
ever, is in no great haste to have this change made. In his 
opinion: 

“The time probably is not yet ripe for this, so I would recom- 
mend as a first step that the Army Air Service should be given a 
semi-autonomous status so that it may be allowed to develop 
without the present restrictions. I think we should have an air 


corps similar to the Marine Corps, which will be directly under 
the Secretary of War.” 


In 1925, said General Patrick, he told the War Department 
that he would need $43,000,000 for Army aviation; he received 
$12,000,000. According to the Nashville Tennessean: 


““Heonomy’ has been the watchword of the Administration, 
and the budget director, to the great gratification of the Presi- 
dent, has been pinching a penny here and one there. But at 
what cost? The testimony of Acting Secretary of War Davis 
places the burden of responsibility for the deplorable situation 
that our air services are in squarely upon the shoulders of 
the Administration. And that responsibility may not be shifted. 
The Congress which makes appropriations has done so only after 
the budget has been submitted and approved by the President.” 


At any rate, the proponents of a unified air service find them- 


WILL THE PARACHUTE OPEN ? 


—Gage in the Louisville Courier-Journal. 


selves in a head-on collision with a solid triangle of departmental 
opposition—the Army, Navy, and Air Mail Service. Post- 
master-General New, W. Irving Glover, his assistant in charge 
of Air Mail, and former Second Assistant Postmaster-General 
Henderson opposed at the hearing a department of aeronautics 
that would have control of the Air Mail Service. Such action, 
‘n the opinion of Carl F. Egge, superintendent of this branch of 
the Post-office Department, would damage the keen spirit of 
cooperation and high morale which now characterizes the Air 
Mail Service. Dwight F. Davis, Acting Secretary of War, who 
is opposed to a Department of National Defense, said of his 
own department: 


“Our flying equipment is 
inadequate in numbers, and 
part of it, built during the war, 
unsatisfactory in condition. 
This condition is due solely to 
lock of money, and can be 
remedied only by money. 

“That ous “technical and 
research work is <atisfactory 
is evidenced by the favt that 
the Army Air Service holds at 
extraordinarily large percen. 
age of world records in aviati 
The efficiency of the w 
service was strikingly sh 
by the success of the rou 
the-world flight, a triumph 
organization as well as flyi 
skill.”’ 
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Like Mr. Davis, Admiral 
Moffett, Chief of the Naval 
Bureau of Aeronautics, also 
opposes a Department of Na- 
tional Defense. And Secretary 
of the Navy Wilbur believes 
that: 


ay 

“* Air forces form an essential 
part of the fabric of the Navy, 
and its administration and or- 
ganization, like all other ad- 
ministrative problems internal 
to the Navy, will, if unmo- 
lested by outside influences, 
be solved with the same effi- 
ciency and with the same happy results as have been obtained in 
similar problems in the past. 

‘The mission of an air force of the Navy in time of war must 
necessarily be to assist the Navy in carrying out its war mission. 
Naval aviation is to-day organized as an integral part of the 
Navy. The air squadrons exist as an arm of the fleet, just as the 
destroyer squadrons and the submarine divisions exist; they are 
part and parcel of the fleet and of the naval establishment. The 
air squadrons can not exist on any other basis. In order to co- 
operate with the fleet the personnel must go through the same 
training, the same mill, and be made up of officers and men who 
are one and the same, mentally and spiritually, as the others in 
the fleet. 

“The existing administrative, industrial and scientific organiza- 
tion of our Navy Department and all of its resources have been 
taken advantage of in the development of naval aviation with 
little additional overhead beyond the general overhead charge 
of the Department.”’ 


“‘Mhe flyer is likely to exaggerate the value of the air service,” 
concludes the Minneapolis Tribune, after reading the testimony 
given at the Washington hearing, ‘‘the naval man the naval 
service, and the military man the military service. To the 
directing head, such as Acting Secretary Davis and Secretary 
Wilbur, all are but contributing factors to a common end. 
It may be advisable to have a department of aeronautics, for 
the regulation of commercial and civilian flying. But the Army 
and Nayy should continue to have control of their own air 
forces.” 
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THE BIG MEAT MERGER LEGAL 
6¢ WIKE A GREAT FOG 


vicinity, shutting out the cheerful sun,’ 

ment’s complaint against the Armour-Morris merger 

rested upon the great packing industry, says a Chicago paper, 
which therefore hails Secretary Jardine’s dismissal of the com- 
plaint as highly beneficial. Naturally, the head of the Armour 
concern finds his company now in a stronger position, and many 
authorities, we read in a Consolidated Press dispatch from New 

» York, expect a period of brisk business and stiff competition 
The complaint, it may be 


on an entire 
> the Govern- 


pressing down 


to ensue in the packing industry. 
remembered, was issued by Secretary of Agriculture Wallace in 
February, 1923, shortly after the Armour Company had taken 
over the properties and good-will of Morris and Company, and 
raised the point that the purchase tended toward the creation of 
a monopoly in violation of the Packers and Stockyards Act. 
Secretary Jardine nw decides that “the purchase by one 
competitor of the physical properties, business and good-will of 


sta, .06.” He finds no evidence of any intent in this particular 
y, the evidence is persuasive that it was for the purpose of 
ting economies in the conduct of Armour respondents’ 
ness by reducing overhead expenses and increasing the 
ume of sales of the finished products.”’ Mr. Jardine further 
mts out that even since acquiring Morris and Company, the 
‘rmour concern has controlled less than 25 per cent. of the 
packing business and less than the Swift Company controls. 
It may very well be, he adds, that the merger has made Armour 
and Company a stronger competitor of Swift and Company than 
it was before. 

In the packing centers Mr. Jardine’s conclusions are applauded 
by the press. ‘‘It looks like a good job,” to the Omaha Bee. 
The decision is ‘‘refreshing’”’ to the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce. To the Chicago Tribune it seems ‘‘wise and in keeping 
with the trend of the times.”’ That trend, according to The 
Tribune, is ‘‘away from governmental dictation; provided 
there are sufficient means of protecting the punlic from illegal 
gouging at the hands of private monopolies, the best policy the 
Government can pursue is hands off.”’ 

Instead of being a menace to the consumer, the Armour 
merger seems to The Wall Street Journal to be something he 
ought to welcome. For, ‘‘if we are to have reasonable prices, 
output must be large and producers must operate in the most 
efficient manner.’”’ So “‘if in any industry an overhead expense 
can be saved by merging two or more companies, greater indus- 
trial efficiency is secured and the country, taken as a whole, 
benefits by cheaper production.” 

An interesting explanation of the Government’s new attitude 
toward great industrial combinations is offered by the Toledo 
Blade: 


“Tn baiting a corporation governmental officers no longer are 
merely attacking the interests of a few millionaires or a group of 
investors of inconsiderable political influence. A good deal of 
corporation ownership has become exceedingly wide-spread. 
in the case of the packers, stock ownership is said to rest with the 
employees to the extent of 50 per cent. 

“Proprietor workers can exercise a great deal ‘of political 
pressure through their own votes and those of their families. 
They can exercise it through their labor organizations. In such 
a concern as a packing plant they can represent as much weight 
politically as a rural district of large area. The day seems to be 
going in which employees of a big company will join jubilantly 
in a trust-busting raid upon it.” 


After noting this decision and certain other related happenings, 
the Democratic Philadelphia Record begins to suspect that ‘‘the 
men who are in control of the Republican party do not wish to 
prosecute the trusts any more than they can help; instead of 


another eez:apetitor is not in express terms condemned by this” 


se to manipulate prices or create a monopoly; ‘‘on the con- 


jumping on every combination with the assumption that it 
must be in restraint of trade, they are trying to avoid attacks on 
trusts or near trusts and would rather let things alone if they are 
not very bad.” This policy may be all very well for the time 
being, remarks the Milwaukee Journal (Ind.), but ‘each merger 
on such a seale inevitably brings demands for drastic regulation 
and it will come when the pendulum has started back; one 
wonders if big business stops to think what it is inviting with 
this pyramiding of capital and consolidation of physical proper- 
ties.’”’ One Western paper, the Wichita Hagle (Ind.), seems to 
have serious doubts about the Government’s present policy 
toward monopolies: 


“‘VYears hence, when there will be one big dominant meat 
packing company, the Government will attack it, of course, as a 
monopoly and the Supreme Court will hold, as it did in the Steel 
Trust decision, that while the various mergers were at the time 
of their accomplishment, against the law, still the ultimate 
result was in the public interest and therefore should not be 
disturbed. In other words, while the formation of a monopoly 
is in progress one arm of the Government can not see any 
tendency toward monopoly; after if is accomplished, it is too 
late to do anything about it. Twenty years ago the big meat 
packers. all tried to get into one company. They were then 
stopt. But there doesn’t appear to be anything in the way of 
their doing it now whenever they choose.” 


THE IMMIGRATION STREAM DRYING UP 


OR THE FIRST TIME in our immigration. history we 

lost, in the fiscal year which ended June 30, more unskilled 

workers than we gained. Six European countries failed 
to fill their allotted quotas, and sixteen received back from the 
United States more of their own nationals than emigrated to 
this country. Is this striking evidence of improving economic 
conditions in Europe, or are we getting unpopular? What is 
happening to immigration? The conclusion of the Indianapolis 
Star is that the present Immigration Law, which limits immigra- 
tion, with certain exceptions, to 2 per cent. of the number of 
foreign-born from the same country who were living in the 
United States in 1890, “‘has not only checked the influx of aliens, 
but it has done so to a much greater degree than was expected.” 
The fact that natives of practically ali the countries of Southern 
and Hastern Europe returned home in larger numbers than they 
arrived is evidence to the Providence Journal that ‘‘the aims of 
the sponsors of the law have been achieved.”’ 

But what of the economic import of these statistics? ‘This 
aspect deserves serious thought,” believes the St. Paul Dispatch, 
“particularly at a time of increasing prosperity and growing 
need of labor.’”’ Manufacturers and other employers, observes 
the Manchester Union, ‘‘say the greatest immigration problem 
just now is not too much immigration, but too little.’’ This 
leads the New Orleans Times-Picayune to predict that ‘‘the 
clamor against our restrictive law may be renewed at the coming 
session of Congress,” while to the New York Journal of Com- 
merce: 


“Figures for the first full year of the operation of the existing 
Immigration Law, particularly when coupled with the rather 
evident intention of the American Federation of Labor to go to 
further lengths if it can in excluding foreign labor, certainly sug- 
gest some very real dangers. The pertinent facts are: Total 
incoming aliens, 294,314; total departures, 92,728; leaving a net: 
influx of aliens of 201,586. Net inflow of 42,422 skilled laborers, 
as compared with 143,616 during the preceding year. Net farm- 
labor immigration 14,762, as compared with 27,233 during the 
year before. Net loss in unskilled laborers 15,106, as compared 
with a gain of 70,742 during the previous twelve months. There 
was a substantial net outflow of peoples to South and Southeastern 
Europe, including departures to Italy of nearly 21,000. Some 
130,193 persons over and above departures came in from Mexico 
and Canada, nearly two-thirds of the total net inflow of aliens. 
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“The law as it stands has put an end to the additions to our 
labor force that used to come from Italy and other southern and 
southeastern Kuropean countries, and has for the most part 
turned the tide in the other direction. That, of course, is what 
the unions have wanted all along and, needless to say fier are 
not in the least disturbed by it. They are, however, distinctly. 
disquieted by the increasing number of aliens coming in from 
Mexico. These workmen are withotit high standards of living 
and if they become numerous enough could without much doubt 
become, if indeed they have not on occasion already become, a 
thorn in the side of union officials, who are ever striving coe 
higher money wages, quite regardless of the economic conse- 
quences to the men or to the nation at large. 

“But to the dispassionate observer of the course of economic 
events the interesting question is what will be the ultimate effect 
upon the nation’s business of this policy of alien exclusion, evi- 
dently with us to stay for an indefinite period? The question 
is not one that admits of a categorical answer, particularly in 
detail. It is clear, however, that it can not fail to make per- 
manent high money wages, shorter hours of work and the like, 
all of which tend very definitely to hold us on a basis of inflation 
ae thus to hurt the volume of business, particularly in foreign 
trade.” 


More definite immigration statistics are furnished by the 
Industrial Conference Board, of New York City. These show 
a net reduction of 68 per cent. in the number of immigrants 
admitted, as compared with admissions during the previous fiscal 
year. Further interpreting the Conference Board’s report, the 
New York Times remarks: 


“The total number of aliens who arrived during 1924-1925 
was 294,314, which was reduced by 92,728 nationals returning to 
their own countries. During the preceding year 706,896 aliens 
arrived and only 76,789 left. 

“The quotas of several countries were unfilled, among them 
being Czecho-Slovakia, by 17 per cent.; Germany, by 11 per cent.; 
Great Britain, by 121% per cent.; Irish Free State, by 5 per cent.; 
Italy, by 10 per cent., and Sweden, by 6 per cent. 

“Wurther, the number of nationals who departed for their 
native lands offset in several instances the number of immigrants, 
notably in the case of Italy. Only 6,203 Italians arrived here 
during the year; during the same period 27,151 Italians returned 
to Italy. Other countries to which emigration from the United 
States exceeded immigration were Greece, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Lithuania, Jugo-Slavia, China, Japan, Portugal and Roumania. 

““The report shows the countries from which immigrants were 
exceeded by nationals leaving the United States as follows: 


Immigrants Aliens Net 
Arrived Departed Emigration 

iBuleehaky. pe ons PS eee ee 140 208 68 
Chee: LO n eNO eee 826 6,574 5,748 
La Ghever anes WR ee ae eee 616 875 259 
IK? -ry. <= 0p ee ee eee 6,203 2 glvsal 20,948 
et tT ym Alea es sac ecg; ous & 472 511 39 
OT CUO alee meer OME wets u snes 619 3,600 2,981 
iRyouuaatsnebtye GSS ee aoe ae oye 1,163 1,433 270 
S Dain cars te utero) Serre 275 3,982 3,707 
Jugo-Slavia . . heh ea 724 2,464 1,740 
Gling) ee Se ee eee eee 1,937 3,412 1,475 
ENTER eek, ae teas cr euapate 2h lcs « 723 1,212 489 
INSTI HOAs SOS eee choo 273 344 71 
IRIGEESS Co, alee 8 eee 65 128 60 
Nee Calan Cee: +: 143 159 16 
(OHMGID, 3 cr sak SEI Oh. ee ee 1,430 1,959 529 
Other West Indies....... 676 2,016 1,400 


“The stream,” notes the Indianapolis News, “has subsided 


into a mere trickle.”’ To this Indiana paper: 


“The contrast numerically with the past is impressive, but not 
more so than the change in the nature of the alien current. From 
1896 until restriction was written into law the influx was mainly 
from eastern and southern Europe. The peoples native to that 
part of the world have many good qualities, but unlike the resi- 
dents of the northern and western parts of Europe they were 
not so readily assimilated. In enacting immigration legislation 
this fact was taken’ into consideration. ; ; 

“The statistics indicate that what it was desired to achieve 1s, 
in most respects, being accomplished. We are both reducing 
the total in immigration and confining it for the most part to 
northern and western Europe strains. The result should show 
in an increased sense of national unity. 


‘Some aspects of the immigration problem undoubtedly call 
for further consideration, but on the major points involved it 
would seem that Congress had acted in a manner deserving of 
approval.”’ 


“The Immigration Law, as a whole, is a good thing for this 
country,” thinks the Philadelphia Inquirer, “for it has put an 


end to mass immigration to the United States.” - Furthermore, 
maintains the Providence News: 


a : : ; 
The law is not working such hardship on some of the southern 
and eastern European countries as was foretold by the law’s 
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—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 
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opponents. From this it would appear that either economic 
conditions in Europe are greatly improved or that fewer persons 
care to risk being rejected at Ellis Island or another immigration 
station. Obviously the law has worked to reduce the number of 
immigrants to a figure which should allow of the new-comers being 
easily assimilated. The problem of Americanizing the alien who 
seeks a home and fortune here is much easier than it used to be.” 
“One of America’s most perplexing problems,”’ agrees the 
Kansas City Star, ‘‘seems well along the road to solution with the 
As this paper points out: 


effective operation of the new law.”’ 

‘‘The 2 per cent. Immigration Law was the result of a wide 
demand for a genuinely restrictive and selective policy for the 
protection of American ideals, citizenship and standards of 
living. Already Americanization workers are reporting that 
their task.is being simplified, first, because they may deal with 
smaller numbers and, further, because they may work with more 
promising material. The industrial phase of the situation is 
hardly less interesting or important. There recently has been 
an ample supply of labor, and, in fact, an oversupply of unskilled 
workers, in America. Had immigration not been substantially 
checked in the last year, it is certain there would have been a 
serious condition of non-employment in this country. 

‘“Mhere is no need of wholesale indictments in the matter, but 
the fact has been established beyond question that the percentage 
of certain types of alien in the prisons, publie, and charitable in- 
stitutions was abnormal, and an increasing burden on this 
country. With fewer and better immigrants, the situation soon 


may be different.”’ 
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THE BALTIMORE CONFERENCE ON CHINA 


HE RISING TIDE of Chinese nationalism, which 

for months has been expressing itself in anti-foreign 

strikes and boycotts directed primarily against British 
and Japanese in China; the presence of one of the State Depart- 
ment’s experts on Far-Eastern affairs; and the fact that it was 
held on the eve of the Customs Conference at Peking and 
attended by two hundred 
authorities on China—all these 
things, in the opinion of the 
Baltimore Sun, give the recent 
Conference on American Re- 
lations With China, at Johns 
Hopkins University, ‘‘a pecu- 
liar significanee.’”’ While the 
conference was entirely un- 
official, it can hardly fail, in 
the opinion of the Baltimore 
paper} to exert influence on 
our national policy toward 
@hinaaees LahiSmais = trues we 
are assured, ‘‘ because those in 
attendance hold positions of re- 
sponsibility in organizations 
whose actions affect our re- 
lations with China and are 
well informed as to conditions 
in that country. That these 
men and women should leave 
their werk to discuss the line 
which our relations with China 
should follow is illustrative of 
the wide-spread feeling that 
this gathering was not merely 
timely, but also vital.”’ 

The avowed object of the 
Baltimore conference was to 
furnish information to the peo- 
ple of the United States on the 
state of affairs in China. This 
effort to stimulate the form- 
ation of an unofficial public 
opinion, it was contended by 
the sponsors of the conference, 
would have a favorable effect upon public policy before 
the opening of the Customs Cénference at Peking on October 
26. “Out of this gathering of Chinese and American edu- 
eators, labor leaders, business men, diplomats, missionaries, 
and journalists comes a clearer and more intelligent under- 
standing of China’s pressing problems,” believes the New York 
World. The meeting, agrees the Baltimore Sun in a second 
editorial, “‘has set in motion tides of thought that should have 
useful effect, and we believe the country as a whole is in agree- 
ment with the majority members of the conference in favoring 
an American policy based on liberal principles and in sympathy 
with the new aspirations of the Chinese people.’’ These aspira- 
tions, as set forth in a speech by Dr. Sao-Ke Alfred Sze, Chinese 
Minister to the United States, are in part as follows: 
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“The crux of the situation in China, so far as foreign Powers 
are directly concerned, hinges principally ontwofacts. The first of 
these facts is that by means of treaties exacted of China and various 
extensions beyond treaty sanction, the nationals of these Powers 
living in China have a status which in large measure removes 
them from the control of the laws and judicial tribunals of China. 
The second of these facts is that the Government of China is 
denied the right to determine its own tariff policies. 

“Of great importance, so far as the maintenance of the now 
existing treaties is concerned, is the opinion of the Chinese people 
regarding them. It is not necessary for me to say that that 


“THE CRUX OF THE SITUATION IN CHINA” 


Said Dr. Sao-Ke Alfred Sze, Chinese Minister to the United States, 

at the Baltimore Conference on China, is that foreigners living in 

China are not subject to Chinese laws, while at the same time China 
is denied the right to determine its own tariff policies. 


opinion is a highly eritical one, and whatever may be thought as 
to the reasons and justification for this opinion, it is a fact that 
must be regarded and its implications borne in mind. ed 

‘At the risk of doing what I have said that I did not think it 
would be proper for me to do, I would suggest that should the 
United States or the other Powers decide that steps should be 
taken to satisfy the desires of the Chinese people for equal and 
reciprocal international treatment, the undertakings to this end 
should be specific in character and not stated in the form of 
general or qualified intentions. 

“The Chinese people have 
every intention to provide 
full security for the lives and 
property of foreigners in China, 
a security no less than that en- 
joyed by Chinese citizens living 
within the territories of the 
treaty Powers. In return the 
Chinese people ask that their 
own rights within China be not 
disregarded or violated by 
foreign Powers or by their 
nationals.” 


Dr. P. W. Kuo, President 
of the Southeastern University 
at Nanking, China, was more 
specific in his address dealing 
with the Chinese situation in 
general and the coming con- 
ference of the Powers at Peking. 
Said he, in part: 


“Tf, during the coming con- 
ference, China’s case is not 
given as sympathetic a hear- 
ing as it deserves and her 
legitimate grievances and am- 
bitions are not reasonably 
satisfied, one or more of these 
effects are sure to follow: 

“Hirst, the present agitation 
will be indefinitely prolonged. 
Even if it dies down it will be 
only waiting for further oppor- 
tunity to break out again with 
new vigor and stronger force. 
Therelationship between China 
and the Powers concerned will 
become more and more strained, 
making cooperation more and 
more difficult. Such a con- 
dition will work harm forall 
parties concerned. 

‘Second, refusal of the Powers to give satisfaction to treaty 
revision advocated by the moderate element will encourage the 
movement for treaty abolition agitated by the radicals. 

“Third, China may be driven against her wish to follow the 
example of Japan and make herself strong in arms. Moreover, 
in ease of armed conflict, who can prophesy for certain that it 
will not lead to other complications and develop into another 
world war? 

“Fourth, there is at least one thing China has learned to do 
and can do effectively, namely, boycott. 

‘‘On the other hand, if the treaty Powers concerned see that 
justice is done to China, then the results would be entirely dif- 
ferent. In the first place, the changed international status of 
China will greatly help her to set up a strong and stable gov- 
ernment, with ability to fulfil its obligations and to assume the 
protection of foreign interests. 

‘Secondly, to comply with the wishes of China concerning 
treaty revision would deprive Soviet Russia of the strongest 
weapon she now holds to stir up trouble against the Western 
Powers, making China less exposed to Soviet influence and more 
determined to fight against Communism and Bolshevism. 

“Thirdly, such an outcome would convinee China of the 
sincerity of the friendship of the Powers, restore her good- 
will toward some, and increase her faith in others.”’ 


“This combination of moderate speech and inflexible determi- 
nation,” to the Washington Post, ‘‘is strikingly like the language 
employed by the patriots of the American revolutionary period 
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feelings toward China in its trials. 
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_ when they were endeavoring to avoid a clash with the British 


crown.” There were other speakers, of course, both Chinese and 
American, during the meeting, which lasted four days, but lack 
of space prevents further quotation. According to an article in 
the Baltimore Sun by Tsung-Yu Sze, DOD wiMeAe Phir “the 
finest feature of the Baltimore conference was the intense 
and almost unanimous sympathy toward China in her present 
Just before adjournment the gathering adopted a 
declaration of expression on the principal issues involved. The 
principal points, as summarized by one editor, were: 

“That the United States should act independently if it is found 
impossible within a reasonable time to obtain concurrent action 
of the other Powers having interests in China and the Pacific. 

“That the United States should take a position of vigorous 
leadership in these international negotiations. 


“That, generally speaking, extraterritoriality 
abolished and customs autonomy given to China.” 


should be 


The report of the committee chairman, Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, 
of the International Missionary Council, says, in part: 


“We hope that our Government will continue to press strongly 
for the agreement of all the Powers concerned in order that all of 
them may faithfully, as we know is the intention of all, carry out 
the promises and programs which were outlined in those treaties 
and resolutions adopted in Washington in 1922. 

“Upon the completion of the Customs Conference in Peking 
on October 26 and the work of the Commission on Extraterri- 
toriality at Peking on December 18, we do not believe that the 
action of our Government should depend upon the complete 
agreement of all of these Powers concerned, for the simple reason 
that we think that our Government should not be delayed in 
determining its own policy by the action or the failure to act by 
one or more of the Powers who have comparatively small 
interests in the Pacific and in the Far East and in China.” 


“The difficulty with the whole Chinese question,’ declares 
the Rochester Times-Union, ‘“‘is that there are enormous selfish 
interests involved, and no one is ready to do vigorous battle 
against them.” As the New York World puts it: 


““Americans generally are ready enough to express kindly 
What they need is fuller 
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TOO MANY BACK SEAT DRIVERS 
—Brown in the New York Herald Tribune. 


THE CONQUEROR’S WAY FOR CHINA 


The engine of hard work drives through the wilderness of intrigue 
and agitation. 


—From The North-China Herald (Shanghai). 


knowledgment, as justification for their sympathy, of facts and 
conditions that underlie China’s grievances, account for its 
political unrest and instability and furnish cause for its protests 
against foreign aggression. They need only to know exactly how 
extraterritoriality has worked in practise in the administration 
of laws, in the payment of taxes and in the execution of industrial 
arrangements to see the reasons for Chinese resentment. They 
need only to be reminded of the regular use of foreign forces, 
military and naval, in Chinese territory, and of oppressive foreign 
loans, foreign regulation of customs and finances, and foreign 
abuse of treaty concessions to feel the justice of Chinese demands 
for a new order of things.” 


Mr. J. J. Keegan, a resident of Shanghai, on the other hand, 
asserted at the Baltimore meeting that in the face of recent 
uprisings in China, extraterritoriality can not safely be abandoned 
at the present time. And while ‘‘it is well enough for a lot of 
professors and missionaries to get together and make speeches 
at each other,’ admits the Philadelphia Record, ‘“‘what right 
has this conference to vote instructions to the Government in 
matters that the State Department is now considering?’’” The 
resolutions adopted at Baltimore were vague, thinks the Detroit 
Free Press, which continues: 


‘‘There is ample room in this country for sympathetic, objec- 
tive study of the critical situation in China, and the conference 
might have justified itself and borne useful fruit had it not been 
carried off its feet by demagogs and visionaries. 

“In the circumstances, America has to steer a diplomatic 
course which, while avoiding the old fogyism of other Powers 
with entrenched interests in China, must also guard against too 
rash a submissiveness to Chinese ultra-nationalists.”’ 


Of the suggestion that we assume ‘‘vigorous leadership”’ in 
the movement to free China from foreign control and inter- 
ference, the Cleveland Plain Dealer says: 


“Unquestionably a new day is soon to dawn for China. But 
the coming of the light must be more or less gradual. For the 
present the most China ean hope for is relief from the unjust 
burden of a customs system dictated by foreign Powers. With 
this load lifted, China may proceed to work out her own economic 
salvation, and in aiding China constructively as well as in 
influencing the other Powers to hold aloof, America may indeed 
assume a ‘vigorous leadership’ which will redound to her credit. 

“The United States has taken no considerable part in Chinese 
exploitation, and is for this reason regarded by most intelligent 
Chinese as China’s best friend among the great nations. It is a 
valuable rating, and one which the United States should seck to 
retain. But when it comes to assuming vigorous leadership im 
movements directly inimical to the interests of some of the great 
nations, the United States may well pause for consideration,” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) : 


A tort of Col. Billy Mitchell’s flying seems to be off the handle. 
—Beloit News. 


Anyway this town has one J. Walker who knows how to handle 
hiniself in traffic—The New Yorker. 


Henry Forp sees a century of sure prosperity ahead. We 
haven’t all got Henry’s start—New York World. 


Our idea of adding insult to injury is expecting the husband 
to manipulate the can-opener.—Ohio State Journal. 


Tur human mind is said to emit radio waves. But, like most 
of the other stations, the big- 
gest part of the program is 


jazz.— Life. 


Tur fellow who used to do 
cross-word puzzles is now try- 
ing to figure out the French 
debt plan.—New York Amer- 
ican. 


Ir is a thoughtful Govern- 
ment that reduces taxes in 
spring so we can pay more for 
coal in the fall.— Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


A Bririsu literary man was 
recently expelled from a society. 
of poets. Hemust have written 
something that rimed.—South- 


Tp old-fashioned divided skirt now is called balloon trousers. 
—Detroit News. 


Ar last Colonel Mitchell is relieved. So is the rest of the 
Army.—New York Herald Tribune. 


Jusr offhand, we would say that the principal cause of 
insanity is indictments.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Tur number of killings in Chicago seems astonishing, but 
perhaps Chicagoans know best.—New York Telegram. 


Tur King of Spain attended a bricklayer’s wedding. Now 
he’ll probably be charged with 
toadying to the rich.—Czincin- 
nati Enquirer. 


By the time father gets the 
vacation bills paid it will be 
time to think about Christmas 
presents.—Schenectady Union- 
Star. 


THE ELEVATOR /£ 


Banpits robbed a Chicago 
hotel, and got into the head- 
lines. That’s real news! Now 
if a hotel should rob any- 
body — Life. 


Noaun’s venture was a great 
success, but in this connection 
it must be remembered that at 
that time there was.no Shipping 


ern Lumberman. 


THE reason great leaders are 
more rare is because those 
who once were followers have 
learned a few things.— Associ- 
ated Editors (Chicago). 


Wonper how Florida is go- 
ing to laugh off the fact that 
California won first and second 
place in the national beauty 
show?—Arkansas Gazette. 


IGNORANCE of the law is no 
excuse. All you have to do to 
get posted is to study the 
5,500,000 separate acts on the 
Federal and State statute 
books.— Milwaukee Journal. 


[fan 
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WHENEVER the public comes 
to settle the differences between 
the anthracite miners and operators they will be found to 
amount to at least $1 a ton.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Europe could easily pay its debt to us by raising the income 
taxes of lecturers who -come over here to tell us what dollar- 
chasers we are.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


*‘Fospick in Sermon at Geneva Asks Christians to Abolish 
War.’’—Headline. A good beginning might be the abolition of 
hostilities between the sects.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Epucator says that children are learning the alphabet nowa- 
days by an entirely different system. We've noticed that— 
KTHS and WDAF for instance.—Arkansas Gazette. 


A Cutcaco man has sent word from Ontario that he is on his 
way home from a fishing trip with a 550-pound bear. 
regarded as the best word yet for the 4.4.— Detroit News. 


Gmn. Lincoun C. Anprews has exacted from his dry aides 
a pledge of secrecy on what is being done toward Prohibition 
enforcement. That ought to be the easiest secret in the world 
to keep.—Life. 


Preruaps wise old Mother Nature decided to make our girls, 
most of them at least, slightly knock-kneed because she foresaw 
a time, viz., the present, when a little friction as they walked 
around would be badly needed to supply warmth and keep up 
the circulation.—Ohio State Journal. 


ONE PROFITABLE BRANCH OF COMMERCIAL 
AVIATION THAT HAS BEEN OVERLOOKED 


—Hanny in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


This is_ 


Board.— Detroit News. 


AND may we suggest to the 
Republican campaign commit- 
tee this slogan for their candi- 
date, Mr. Waterman: He’s All 
write.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


Tue Mayor was the victim 
of a natural misunderstanding. 
He asked the voters to put an 
‘“*x’’ before his name and they 
put an “‘ex.”—The NewYorker. 


AccorpiIne to General Har- 
bord, the radio is helping to 
check the exodus from the farm 
to the cities. The farm popu- 
lation may yet become static. 
—WNorfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


We are sorry to see that 
Luther Burbank is going to 
retire without crossing spinach with poison ivy and making it 
completely out of the question.—Ohio State Journal. 


WELL, there are still a great many things in life to be thankful 
for, one of which is that the Shipping Board hasn’t an air service. 
—Detroit News. 


Amona the men who never attend the class reunions at the 
school of experience are those who received their diplomas at the 
grade-crossings.— Arkansas Gazette. 


“Busts of Five Fathers Decorated in Hall of Fame.’’—Head- 
line. Less considerate is the treatment accorded the busts of 
the fathers in the halls of justice——Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Excavations near Bainbridge, Ohio, show costly jewelry, and 
evidences of a civilization 1,000 to 2,000 years old. It is believed 


that these are the remains of the original Ohio Gang.— The 
New Yorker. 


Aw East Indian in Paris has such control over his nerves that 
he allows scientists to jab needles and knives into his body and 


beat him with hammers. What a pedestrian he would make.— 
Detroit News. 


“Man,” says Sir Oliver Lodge, “was brought out from among 
the animals and given knowledge of right and wrong.’’ Thus 
distinguishing himself as the only animal requiring the services 
of a good lawyer.—Life. 


From the London Weekly Graphic 


A SUBURB OF ANOIENT NINEVEH 


Mosul, a pone of contention among the nations, is described as a modern town “ with little more than a poor millennary, and a handful of centuries 
to its credit. But as a suburb of Nineveh, its inhabitants are said still to take pride, “‘as if in prominent citizens of the last generation,’’ in the 
memory of the Patriarch Seth and the prophet Jonah, both of whom have tombs in the vicinity. 


THE MOSUL CLASH OF TURKEY AND BRITAIN 


OR ABOUT THREE SECONDS the war talk of Presi- 

dent Mustafa Kemal Pasha, Nationalist leader and dicta- 

tor of the new Turkey, may frighten some outside Turkey, 
it is said, but undoubtedly it will keep a martial glow in the 
minds of the Turks for months to come. The remark attributed 
to the Turkish President appears in an interview at Angora, and 
reads as follows: ‘‘Our Army is ready and its morale is excellent. 
If we should have to fight—which I don’t think likely—vwe shall 
certainly not shirk the issue.”” As one editor points out, the 
most important statement in this part of Mustafa Kemal’s 
interview is the parenthesis, namely, ‘“‘which I don’t think 
likely.”” At the same time, we are told, the fact that Kemal 
Pasha spoke in this strain just after Rushdi Bey, the Turkish 
delegate at Geneva, had said that Turkey would fight rather 
than submit to a decision of the League or of the Hague Court 
which favored Great Britain in her Mosul dispute with the 
Turks, and the fact of persistent rumors that the Turkish Army is 
mobilizing, result in a certain amount of worry in some English 
quarters. Mustafa Kemal’s interview was given to Dudley 
Heathcote, a writer on the Balkans, and appeared in the London 
Reynolds's Illustrated News. Turkey’s case, as presented by 
Mustafa Kemal, is this: 

“Mosul is Turkish and nothing can ever change that fact, 
even bayonets. We want the whole former vilayet of Mosul 
on both sides of the Tigris, and mandate or no mandate we will 
never abandon that view. Mosul is of supreme importance to us, 
and we can not afford to be without it. As every national 
frontier in Europe is to-day based on strategic considerations, 
we are merely following the lead.” 

While the Permanent Court of International Justice was 
planning an extraordinary session to consider the questions 
concerning the disposition of the Mosul territory, referred to it 
by the League of Nations, it is noted by the press that there has 


‘ 


arisen what the Manchester Guardian ealls ‘‘a typically Turkish 
complication.’’? Kemal Pasha’s troops were busily rounding up 
Christians of the borderlands and driving them northward, and 
this daily goes on to say: 

“Tt was activity rather similar to this that compelled the 
British Government to call an emergency session of the Council 
some time ago in Brussels. That the Turks should have moved 
in such a way is quite in the old Ottoman tradition, and it is 
another proof of how desirable it is for the frontier to be settled 
as quickly as possible. So long as there is a chance of Irak being 
limited to anything less than a safe mountain northern boundary, 
we may be sure that Turkey will use all her arts of bluff and 
twisted diplomacy to gain her ends. Once the League Council 
has spoken Turkey will be faced with the awkward alternative of 
acceptance or of defiance, which would mean flouting the verdict 
of the civilized world.” 

According to a London dispatch by T. R. Ybarra in the New 
York Times, the British Government is keeping calm despite 
all rumors of war, and he cites a high official as pointing out that 
the Irak dispute is one between a great Power and a small Power, 
and that the Hague Court and the League exist primarily for the 
protection of small Powers against great ones. But Turkey, this 
official is quoted as saying, instead of appealing to Geneva and 
The Hague for protection as a weak Power, declares in advance 
she is prepared to fight if the decision goes against her, and he 
added: ‘‘Thus the position is one which needs no argument to 
show where the right and wrong lie.” 

Moral reflections on the impropriety of Turkish actions in the 
Mosul area in regard to the Assyrian Christians are well enough, 
aceording to some British eritics of the Baldwin Government, 
but the fact for the British public to seize upon is that the trouble 
they predicted with Turkey, when they first antagonized the 
‘“‘orandiose project’ of Mr. Amery, Britain’s Colonial Secretary, 


is only beginning. The project so adversely commented upon 
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THE LAUGHING-STOCK 


—The Daily Express (London). 


in various sections of the British press is the announcement by 


Mr. Amery to the Council of the League that the British Gov- 
ernment is prepared to take on the Irak mandate until the 
League of Nations declares that Irak is ready to stand alone. 
One opponent of the proposal is the London Saturday Review, 
which says of the Turkish harrying of the Assyrian Christians 
that: 


“The Turks, no doubt, have put themselves in the wrong at 
Geneva, but we British have put ourselves into an impossible 
position in respect of Irak. If we want war with Turkey over 
Mosul, we ean have it. More probably, we shall have not war, but 
constant local friction, the instigators of which will be disavowed 
by the Turkish Government and will remain unpunished by us 
until we treble or quadruple our expenditure on 
Irak. These Asiatic frontier questions are hardly 
to be understood by any one who has not seen in 
the East how much annoyance and expense can be 
caused by petty and officially unacknowledged en- 
emies. But eyen the man in the street can turn 
his eyes to events in Northern Africa, and form a 
rough estimate of the expenditure that would be 
ineurred by this country in keeping the peace in a 
region much more remote from Europe than that 
inhabited by the Riffs.” 


> 6 


If Mr. Amery’s declaration to the League meant 
to imply that the British public was eager to accept 
a prolonged mandate, such as, for instance, would 
cover twenty-five years, then he was ‘‘sadly in 
error,’’ say some London journals which think, 
nevertheless, that there are reasons why the British 
should be willing to go on with the mandate job 
they have begun, if the League asks them to do so. 
Among those of. this opinion is the London New 
Statesman, which argues: 


“Tt seems to us important that the Irak experi- 
ment should not collapse. It is a vital part of the 
settlement of the Middle East—a settlement which, 
tho it is not perfect, has at least several great 
merits. It does rough justice to national aspirations; 
it promises economic progress and comparative peace. 
It is true that the Turks threaten that peace if they 
can not get their way in Mosul. But will they not 
also threaten it if they do get their way? Is not the r 
disturbance likely to be even greater if the whole 
Irak State breaks up? We are not going to predict 
all the repercussions of such an event in the Middle 
Hast—in Palestine and Syria and further afield. 
But it is pretty plain that there would be repercus- 
sions, and that Great Britain—and the British tax- 
payer—would, willy-nilly, be involved in them. It 
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is to our proper ‘interest, then, to secure, if we 
can, stability and progress in Western /¢‘4, and 
our concern to keep Irak going is not motived simply 
by a lust for oil, or by considerations of Imperial 
prestige or of Mr. Amery’s beaux yeux. It may be 
asked, however, whether it is not to the interest of 
others as well as ourselves to keep Irak going, and, 
if so, why we should be expected to do alone what 
is everybody’s work. But what practical alterna- 
tive is there? The League itself is obviously not 
equipped to act as a mandatory State. It is ab- 
surd to suppose that some other Power would or 
could suddenly step into our shoes.” 


But an economic authority, the London Statist, 
remarks that the Government have yet to show 
Britain’s taxpayers what practical reward they 
hope to gain from any continued expenditure in the 
Middle East. Assumption of mandatory responsi- 
bilities for twenty-five years, with final abrogation 
of Mosul from Turkey, may bring very serious dis- 
advantages, says this weekly, which explains: 


“Thus, it would remove indefinitely the possibility 
of restoring cordial relations with the new Turkish 
Republic. The Mosul question has all along been 
a vital one for the Turks, and if the League Council 
decides to hand over the territory permanently to Irak there 
can be no doubt that Turkey’s attitude to the British Em- 
pire will be one of rooted hostility. Such a development might 
injure British interests in various directions. For instance, it 
would gravely injure the chances of the Ottoman Debt bond- 
holders securing a favorable settlement. The negotiations have 
been indefinitely suspended, and will probably not be taken 
up in earnest by the Turks until the League’s decision in re- 
gard to Mosul is made known. Apart from this, the constant 
friction of the past year between the Turkish and British forces 
in Mosul does not encourage the hope of a peaceful stay in Meso- 
potamia. Again, the difficulties which the French are at present 
encountering in the neighboring mandated territory, Syria, 
should warn Great Britain against pledging herself to so prolonged 
an occupation of Irak.” 
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WHAT ALL THE SQUABBLING IS FOR 


The vilayet of Mosul, which is claimed with growlings about war by the Turks. 
Insets in the map show the high points of interest in this territory, described as 
“the center of contentious argument among several mighty nations.” 
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SWEDEN’S “SUCCESSFUL 
PROHIBITION” 


HAT IS CALLED the ‘dismal failure”’ 

of Prohibition in Norway as contrasted 

with the ‘‘considerable success” of ‘a 
middle way” in Sweden, affords a practical ex- 
ample, we are told, that demands the attention of 
all social reformers. That the Scandinavian nations 
have wrestled sorely with the question, the records 
show, and the battles have inclined now this way, 
now that. At first, throughout the north, the 
‘““master zeal’’ was for ‘‘stark Prohibition,’ accord- 
ing to a contributor to the London Spectator, who 
reminds us that the Prohibitionists won both in 
Norway and in Finland, altho 12 per cent. of alcohol 
was permitted, and the Prohibition barred only the 
In spite of the difficulty 
of resisting the influence of her neighbors on either 
side, it is related, Sweden, after a very brief ex- 
periment in entire Prohibition, sought a middle way 
and found it. One of the most ardent apostles of 
Prohibition in Swedish politics, who is now a con- 
vert to ‘the newer method, is said to have surren- 
dered his theory in submission to one quite simple practical 
fact, and we read: 


more spirituous liquors. 


“Tt was proved in Sweden, as indeed in the neighboring coun- 
tries, that alcohol, in a more or less palatable form, can be cheaply 
and easily manufactured. The richer classes, who at first were 
the worse offenders, made it in their houses for their own con- 
sumption by means of stills that were small and easily concealed. 
The farmers extracted alcohol from their potatoes, and with yet 
greater ease than either, the wood-cutters extracted it from 
sawdust. Prohibition, in short, clearly meant that a stronger and 
more poisonous spirit would be consumed in large quantities by 
all classes, who would at the same time suffer in character from 


A NORWEGIAN JAB AT SWEDEN 


Those two 


Oniooker: ‘Say, officer, why don't you mix in? 
Swedes are liable to kill each other.” 

Orricer: “Don't you worry—they're only having an 
about Prohibition.” 


argument 


—TIvepsen (Oslo). 
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SWEDISH SATIRE ON PROHIBITION 


Proup Farurr: “I’m too poor to give you any marriage dowry with my daughter, 
but if you come round after the wedding, I'l! give you a drink.” 


—NRasper (Stockholm). 


the habit of legal evasion. The consumption of alcohol would 
not even possess the secondary advantage of helping the na- 
tional exchequer. What we may eall ‘the catastrophe of Pro- 
hibition,’ confronted with this physical fact, has come under the 
writer’s personal notice in Norway. It seemed entirely reason- 
able a priori that alcohol of a greater strength than 12 per cent. 
should be absolutely prohibited. Beer and light wines, which 
came outside the ban, should content any reasonable being. 
Unfortunately, they did not.” 


The custom and the tradition of the country, it is asserted, 
were and are in favor of that form of alcohol which we eall 
spirits. When Prohibition came, this writer goes on to say, the 
erudest and most obnoxious form of brandy was manufactured 
in. quantity, especially in the smaller farmhouses.. A hardly 
less virulent liquid was smuggled in from Continental ships, and 
it is further related that it became a common experience to find 
victims so prostrated that they seemed to be drugged. 
factories, we read— 


In many 


“Tt was hopeless to expect laborers and artizans to do a fair 
quota, or indeed deal at all with any fine work, throughout 
Monday. The effects of the poison absorbed on Saturday and 
Sunday did not wear off for at least twenty-four hours. Cor- 
ruption was added. Doctors could be found who would pre- 
seribe spirits for any applicant who paid five shillings down. 

‘““Waced with such experiences as these in the neighboring 
countries a very practical and patriotic group of Swedes looked 
round for other solutions, and very soon adopted and put on 
trial an original scheme of regulation that has already achieved 
good results and promises better. Sweden began to deal with 
the question as long ago as 1855; and in 1866 ‘the Gothenburg 
system,’ which won a wide international reputation, was elabo- 
rated. It was not altogether unlike the idea of our Trust Houses, 
as first established in Hertfordshire, but it was municipal, not 
private. The system was too limited in scope to be of real 
national influence, but the idea was there; and its final evolution 
belongs to the year 1917, when the system worked out by Dr. 
Bratt came into force. Every one who has temperance reform at 
heart should have acquaintance with ‘the Bratt system’ and its 
effects. It is confessedly the best of many systems now under 
trial all round the circle of the world.” 


Just what the system is, this contributor to The Spectator 
explains, when he tells us that the whole of the retail trade was 
taken away from private hands and handed over to the so-called 


‘system companies,” which were under the virtual control of 


the Government. This first step, it is pointed out, was found to 
involve a second and eyen farger enterprise. A company, cd 


scribed as a government corporation in essence, was formed to 
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take over also the wholesale trade, as well as the spirit factories. 
The organization and, to a considerable extent, the personnel 
of the old private wholesalers were employed, it is said, but the 
profits were strictly limited. . Within two years, it appears, both 
the wholesale and retail trade became a government monopoly, 
“tho the finance was kept distinct from the annual budgets.” 
This informant continues: 


“The purchase was doubtless made less costly and difficult 
than it might have been, owing to the fears of Prohibition and of 
appropriation prevalent throughout the trade. Fear made 
moderate compensation welcome. Light beer, containing not 
more than 3.2 per cent. per weight of alcohol, is alone excluded, 
and its manufacture and sale are still in private hands. The 
revolution, or reformation, was coped by the law of 1923, which 
transfers all traffic in alcohol to the Government for a term of 

ears. 

4 “The method of operation is frankly Socialistic, and in some 
respects inquisitorial; but individual resentment appears to have 
given way before certain obvious benefits. The purchaser of wine 
or spirits is provided with what looks like a check-book, but is a 
pass-book, after he has satisfactorily answered certain questions 
as to his age and record. One check is used for each purchase. 
The amount of spirit he may buy within each month is strictly 
regulated, but no limits are fixt in advance for the purchase of 
wines, tho the company may decide at any time that his supply 
is excessive and must be restricted. Special regulations are in 
force with regard to both spirits and wines in restaurants. Even 
the profits of the restaurant-keeper are taken over by the State 
when his total sale exceeds a certain maximum fixt by the com- 
pany for each restaurant.”’ 


FRANCE’S WAR WITH THE DRUSES 


HE FIRST REAL FRENCH VICTORY in Syria, we 
are told, is the relief of the garrison of Soueida, after a 
siege of forty-eight days by an overwhelming number of 
fanatical tribesmen. Paris press dispatches advise us that the 
garrison, which numbered about 1,000 soldiers and native sup- 
porters, were forced to slaughter all their live stock, because the 
food which had been dropt to them from airplanes was not suf- 
ficient. Yet that sympathizers of the Druses among Arabic 
writers are not downhearted is obvious from the air of the Cairo 
Al-Mukattam, which declares exultantly that the uprising has 
“ceased to be a local affair as it was at the beginning.’”’ The 
Syrian press in Syria is said to be under strict censorship, and so 
their views are unobtainable. Among the Syrian press in this 
country, there is considerable divergence of opinion. The New 
York Al-Hoda, for instance, thinks “‘it is sheer madness to imag- 
ine that the Druses or the Syrians in general can possibly suc- 
ceed against a European military nation of the first order, such 
as France is.”’ Also this newspaper is dismayed at the possible 
prospect of the withdrawal of the French from Syria, for it 
“would leave the Christians in Syria without security and a prey 
either to the Turks or the semi-barbarie hordes of [bn-Suoud.”’ 
But another Arabic language newspaper, Al-Bayan (Brooklyn), 
a nationalist organ, which is edited by a coreligionist of the 
Druses, and a man who is said to have profound knowledge of 
the locality which they inhabit, declares that the uprising is due 
to the misgovernment and oppression of the French. Paris 
press dispatches relate that the 6,000 tribesmen who besieged 
Soueida for so long, have fled to the mountains where they will be 
‘safe from tanks and airplanes,’’ and it is further stated that: 
““Soueida is one of the ancient trading towns of Biblical Leba- 
non. Caravans crossed the Syrian desert to the mountains 
northwest, and for centuries used it as a watering-place, until the 
tribesmen decided to oppose the French occupation of the an- 
cient stronghold. A thousand tribesmen swept out of the hills 
and invested the town. Late in August French troops, sent to 
relieve the garrison, were attacked by superior forces and were 
compelled to return to Damascus and Beirut with only a small 
portion of their artillery. 
“The Druses then entered the town, but the French garrison 


enclosed in the citadel refused to surrender. Native sharpshoot- 
ers surrounded the citadel and used every strategy to force an 
entrance. Machine-guns, however, inflicted heavy losses on the 
tribesmen, and the battle settled down to a siege. 

‘The garrison issued by wireless a pledge that they would not 
surrender until food and water had given out completely. French 
airplanes droned over the town daily, dropping canned meat and 
flour until Druse marksmen, by concentrated fire, found a way 
of driving off the planes. When the food supply thus became 
short, the’ commander of the garrison ordered all the animals 
within the walls killed in an effort to hold out longer.” 


Altho this French suecess in relieving Soueida may have an 
important effect on the bordering tribes, a Paris correspondent 
of the New York Herald Tribune warns us against thinking the 
campaign in Syria is approaching an end. The Druse leaders, 
he tells us, have announced that altho compelled to withdraw, 
the war against the French mandate in Syria will be continued 
‘until every Druse capable of bearing arms is killed.”’ It is 
further reported that in probability Soueida will be used by the 
French as a base for cavalry and infantry operations designed 
to encirele Druse territory. 

Until their rebellion brought them into the publie eye, the 
Druses were practically never heard of, altho they had been 
called ‘‘the modern Spartans of Syria.’”’ A contributor to the 
Cairo Al-Ahram tells us that the population of Jebel Druse does 
not exceed 52,064, of whom 44,344 are Druses, 4,654 are Chris- 
tians, 725 are Mohammedans, and the remaining population is 
made up of foreigners and people of various religions. Accord- 
ing to this informant, there is no commerce to speak of in the 
Jebel Druse, and very little industry, which consists mostly of 
weaving on hand-looms of carpets and cloths.. The mainstay 
of the country is agriculture, we are told, and the plains of Hauran, 
which adjoin it, have been called the granary of Syria. This 
writer tells us that there are about 126 villages in the Jebel Druse, 
and it is estimated that they possess about 20,000 rifles of a 
modern type. The history of the Druses, it is related, goes back 
to the year 1685, when the country was invaded by the Emir of 
the ruling Druse dynasty in Lebanon. With a handful of brave 
followers he took it away from its improvident Bedouin. rulers, 
and this Cairo writer goes on to say: 


“In the year 1808 the Druses of the Hauran district fought off 
the Wahabis. From that date on, the history of the Druses is 
one of continuous struggle to maintain the state of independence 
which they had so far enjoyed unmolested. In 1835 Ibrahim 
Pasha, son of Isma ‘il Pasha, first Khedive of Egypt, lost many 
of his men in a vain effort to enforce his edicts on the Jebel 
Druse, as he had done in the rest of Syria. These edicts included 
compulsory military service, land tithes and conscription of arms. 
The Druse fighters sent their dependent families to the desert 
and took refuge in the inaccessible fastness of Jabal-al-Laja. 
Several Arab tribes joined the Druse insurgents. Turkey, with 
which Ibrahim Pasha was then engaged in a deadly duel of arms, 
scented an opportunity to push its forces southward to Aleppo. 
Ibrahim Pasha withdrew his forces from the Jebel Druse, and 
revoked his edicts. Seven different uprisings and raids, either 
against the Ottoman Empire or against the neighboring 
Bedouins and Christians of Hauran, mark the brief period from 
1840 to 1878.” 


According to this Cairo informant, the present ruling house of 
Atrash dates back to about the period just named. But no 
sooner had it been established in the Jebel Druse, we are told, 
than war broke out between the Druses and their Turkish nom- 
inal rulers. These hostilities continued intermittently from 1890 
to 1908, but while the Druses have a splendid record as fighters, 
various authorities question whether they can keep it in their 
conflict with the French. The use of machine-guns and airplanes 
by the French is noted as a new element to the Druses, which 
makes comparisons with the past hazardous. On the other hand, 
there are those who think the Druses will know how to cope with 
the new conditions, especially those who like to picture the rising 
as the beginning of the liberation of Syria from the rule of the 
French. 


behavior about the city has been excellent. 
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AS THE ANTIPODES SAW OUR SAILORS 


HE UNFEIGNED ENTHUSIASM with which the 

officers and men of the American fleet were received in 

Australia and New Zealand, according to some writers, 
was only a natural return of the welcome accorded to the soldiers 
of those countries when they passed through the United States 
in the far-off days of the World War. But it is of particular 
importance to notice the impression made by the men of the 
fleet as recorded in the Melbourne Sun-News Pictorial, for which 
information we are obliged to Toson O. Summers, Medical 
Officer, U.S. S. Richmond. These are real Americans, according 
to this newspaper, which speaks of them as being men from all 
over the States, ‘from the Wild West, from the proud South, 
from the mushroom towns of the prairies, from Main Street and 
Broadway.” Most of them are ‘‘too young to have lost by 
travel or life in the Navy the ways and characteristics of their 
folk at home,” so that this Australian journal finds in meeting 
them that it is meeting the American as he is, and— 


‘““Most of us feel like tendering him an apology for what 
we thought he would be like. He does not talk loudly through 
his nose. He does not chew gum with ceaseless jaws and spit 
tobacco-juice. He does not carry a six-shooter or a vocabulary 
of picturesque oaths. He does not talk about the wonders of 
America unless we question him directly, and even then he does 
not even seem to see the opportunities for making bragging 
comparisons. He is not self-assertive, but, rather, shy and 
modest, far more interested and curious about Australia than 
talkative about his own country. 

“With money in his pocket, the liberty of the town, and, of 
course, the novel temptation of the open public-house, his 
When we recall 
what happens, according to the cinema, when a dozen American 
cowboys visit a town with a drinking-saloon, it is hard to believe 
that there are 12,000 American sailors let loose on Melbourne.” 


This Melbourne journal handsomely concedes that Australians 
made a very radical adjustment of their ideas, and got a very 
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THE PARTING SOUVENIR 
Yankee Doodle came to town, 
A-riding o'er the foam, 
He stuck a feather in his cap, 
To show the folks at home. 
—The Daily Telegraph (Sydney). 


From the Auckland Weekly News 
NOT FROM THE MOVIES 


Admiral Robison greeted in true native fashion, rubbing noses with 
Guide Rangi, of Whakarewarewa, on the occasion of the visit of 
the American fleet to New Zealand. 


valuable lesson about personal contact between the people of 
different 
pounded of impressions drawn from exaggerations of the cinema, 
The parts that. 
were strange and jarring to their minds, it is confessed, had 
bulked largely in their eyes, so that they had created for them- 
selves a creature who “‘embodied their instinctive dislikes for 
the foreign.” 
go astray, according to this newspaper. 

In New Zealand, the Auckland Weekly News expresses its 
belief that there is something ‘‘finely appropriate”’ in the Navy 
of the United States visiting the outposts of Great Britain. It 


nations. The American they imagined was ‘‘com- 


of the stage, and from caricature in fiction.” 


That is the way most international impressions 


is not merely that engines of war are used as envoys of friendly 
intercourse, we are told, altho that is ‘‘significant enough.” 
Incidentally, it is recalled that Burke, who is described as being 
as clear-sighted as most men of his day, declared that the ocean 
provided an unanswerable argument against oversea expansion 
and in support of Turgot’s prophecy that colonies must eventu- 
ally drop like ripe fruit from the parent tree. The influence of 
that theory had much to do with American independence, and it 


is argued that: 


‘ 

“Tt hamstrung British inclination to placate the insurgent 
colonists and lighty snapt the tie of tolerant understanding. 
Since then the world has shrunk. Steam came to link sundered 
continents, and, after steam, refinements of invention that have 
annihilated ocean distance. And now, borne by modern devices 
representative of the answer that years have given to Burke's 
allegedly unanswerable argument, come America’s seamen to 
exchange courtesies with other oversea lands of British lineage. 
The hindrance of the eighteenth century has become the high- 
way of the twentieth. 

“And in the intercourse of this friendship there is more than 
surface amity. In the shrinking world of these days inter- 
national alliances are less fragile, because more democratic, than 
of yore; and nowhere in the world is there such a broad basis for 
a union of peoples as that beneath the fraternity of these two 
nations speaking one tongue, sharing one literature, and honoring 
one ideal in law and ethics.” 


THE ARMISTICE DAY CROWD IN DOWN-TOWN NEW YORK 


Imagine fire or earthquake starting a panic in this dense mass of humanity! 


PANIC IN NEW YORK: WHAT WOULD HAPPEN? 


N A DISASTER that would suddenly start the sky-scraper 
population of down-town New York hurrying into the 
streets, what would happen? What steps could be taken 

to safeguard life and property? The nearest answer thus 
far found, says’ James H: Collins, writing: in« The Scientific 
American, eame on the afternoon of November 7, 1918. It 
was the day of the ‘“‘false armistice.’’ During the lunch hour a 
premature report that peace terms had been signed sent New 
York into the wildest carnival it has ever known. People rushed 
into the streets, abandoning work. By some common impulse, 
thousands already in the city started for the down-town sky- 
scraper section, and many more thousands outside hurried in 
the same direction, in anticipation that there would be found the 
vortex of excitement. Writes Mr. Collins: 


‘From up-town, motor-cars came until they were packed 
solidly along the main streets. Tons upon tons of paper littering 
the streets, and thousands of gallons of gasoline a few inches 
above! And dense masses of human beings milling over the 
inferno that might be started any minute by a carelessly tossed 
match or cigaret butt, or the catching fire of an automobile! 

“For six or seven hours that afternoon, the city was literally 
in the hands of God. Had the paper caught fire, the packed 
automobiles would have furnished terrible fuel, and the fire 
traveled beyond control, with grave loss of life unless the people 
could have moved off to the east and west out of the danger-zone. 

“Suppose the signal that set this pandemonium loose had been 
a catastrophe like an earthquake violent enough to cause panie— 
what then?’ It need not be a destructive earthquake. One severe 
enough to sway the sky-serapers, and rattle down a very little 
of the building material over the heads of people in the business 
district, might easily have that effect. 

“From that view-point, there is no place in the world like 
lower New York. The most severe panic, and the greatest 
panic hazard, is in theaters. Down-town New York is the 
largest theater in the world. People are seldom burned or 
suffocated in modern theaters, but crushed in the aisles. Down- 
town New York in an earthquake would be precisely the same. 
Few of the people in modern buildings would be hurt, if any. 
But if a panic occurred, great loss of life would occur in the 
streets. 


“Between the City Hall and the Battery, Church and Pearl 
Streets, the sky-scraper floor-space is between twenty-five and 
fifty times the whole ground area, and many more times the 
street area. A dozen sky-scrapers around City Hall Park house 
more people than the city’s entire population a century ago. 
Nineteen buildings facing on or located near Broadway,,.exclusive 
of the Equitable, have a business population, not counting visi- 
tors, of nearly 90,000 persons. 

“The 14,000 to 15,000 elevators in Greater New York carry 
2,000,000,000 passengers yearly—more than are handled by all 
the subway and elevated lines in Greater New York and the 
surface cars in Manhattan. 

‘““Of course, New York’s elevators are scattered all over the 
city, but there is a very large percentage of them in the down- 
town, sky-scraper section, and their capacity to empty buildings 
is probably in the neighborhood of twenty minutes, on the 
average, assuming that the traffie were orderly.” 


Fire Chief Kenlon is quoted by Mr. Collins as saying that 
what would happen, in the event of a disaster, would depend 
entirely upon state of mind. He says: 


“The chances for a disaster that would cause general panie in 
the sky-seraper district are, in my opinion, very remote. Let us 
consider what the possibilities are of the occurrence of such a 
disaster: 

‘Would it be a great explosion? Under the regulations by 
which explosives are handled in the city, it could not conceivably 
take place in, the city itself. 

“A conflagration, spreading from building to building would 
be terrifying if large enough, and spreading with great rapidity. 
More than one speculative prophet has figured out how a serious 
fire in a gale might balloon flames from sky-scraper to sky-seraper, 
but the Department’s answer to that is, that such a fire has 
started many, many times since New York’s sky-serapers were 
built, but that every time we have put the fire out before the 
ballooning began. . 

“Tt seems to come down to an earthquake hazard. In my 
opinion, New York is in no danger of a destructive earthquake. 
But let us assume that a severe earthquake did occur. New 
York’s sky-seraper population might conceivably start in alarm 
to reach the street, using the elevators and interior towers. 

“In that event, the safest place would be the sky-serapers 
themselves, and the most dangerous place would be the street. 


Those who had presence of mind 
enough to stay where they were, 
would escape the two chief dangers 
of such a disaster—the danger of 
being hurt or killed in the street, and 
that of panic in the building itself. 
i believe that New Yorkers, besides 
being generally a cool-headed lot, 
know enough of the stability of sky- 
scrapers to rely upon them in any 
emergency.” 


Mr. Collins adds: 


“‘Sky-seraper history bears out this 
belief. In the very few cases of fire 
in New York’s sky-serapers, there has 
been no uneasiness. In no case has a 
sky-seraper fire ever spread beyond 
the few communicating rooms in 
which it started, for there is nothing 
in the building itself to burn—par- 
titions divide it into a great number 
of fireproof compartments, and the 
only material to burn consists of office 
furniture and records. Tenants who 
wished to leave the building passed 
down. in the elevators in an orderly 
way, but many remained at their 
work, and a good many more did not 
know that there had been a fire until 
they read about it in the newspapers 
next day. 

_ Architects’ dreams for New York 

are wrapt up in taller and _ taller 
buildings—tower cities a thousand 
feet high or more, terminating in pinnacles, and set at such 
distances from each other that there will be ample natural 
light and ventilation around them. 

“Tt is logical to ask, ‘What would become of the people in 
such structures in case of disaster like a major earthquake?’ 

“And the answer seems to be, ‘The higher the buildings, the 
more proof they will be against such disaster, and the safer 
people will be in them.’”’ 


J CHAMBERS 


BLOOD-PRESSURE WILL NOT REVEAL FALSEHOOD—The 
claim that lying may be detected by observation of blood-pressure 
and breathing has been disproved by Carney Landis and L. E. 
Wiley of the University of Minnesota in a series of experiments 
upon students.in the University, we are told in Science Service's 
Daily Science News 
Bulletin (Washington). 
We read: 


“Suitable apparatus 
for recording blood- 
pressure and the ratio 
of inhalation to exhala- 
tion were attached to 
the subject. He was 
then given six cards 
upon which were vari- 
ous geometrical figures 
and numbers. He was 
told to lie in regard to 
three of the cards and 
to tell the truth in 
regard to the other 
three when questioned 
by the operator con- 
cerning the cards. Next 
an imaginary crime ' 
was detailed to the subject and the evidence connecting him with 
the crime was outlined. He was to make up his mind to he 
concerning certain of the evidence and to tell the truth about the 
rest upon questioning by the operator. Very careful readings of 
the apparatus were kept during the trials and curves were drawn. 
up to give a graphical picture of the changes in blood-pressure 
and inspiration-expiration ratio. Out of a total of 30 curves In 
the first test only 40 per cent. were judged correctly by a jury of 
12 persons. Fifty per cent. of the blood-pressure records for the 
second series, using the inaginary ecrire as a stimulus were 
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From The Scientific American (New York) 


A MILLION PEOPLE TO THE SQUARE MILE 


In this section of ‘‘down-town’’ New York. 
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“HOW A PANIC MIGHT FILL THE STREET THREE-DEEP” 


In case buildings and subways were emptied at once in the sky-seraper district. 
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judged correctly. The inspiration- 
expiration ratio gave correct diag- 
nostic values in 63 per cent. of the 
cases in one series and in 50 per 
cent. in the other series. From the 
inconsistent results the authors con- 
elude that the method is unreliable.” 
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TIDAL-WAVES 


STUDY OF. TIDAL-WAVES 

by Professor 

French authority, is given 

in The World’s Health, the organ of 

the International Red Cross (Paris). 
Says this writer: 


Vaillaux, a 


“he determination of the causes 
of this phenomenon, which often 
produces terrible loss of life and 
property, is especially difficult in 
view of the difficulties of observation. 
Testimony of witnesses who have 
escaped from the calamity is natu- 
rally confused or contradictory. 
The seismograph and the barometer 
are the only instruments of value for 
scientific records, and the former can 
not function, of course, when earth 
tremors are absent. Observations 
from boats at sea are almost always 
useless because of the relatively 
calm rise and fall of the ocean-level 
as the tidal-wave passes. The problem is further complicated 
by the confused terminology of deseription. Finally, the 
frequent minor oscillations of the ocean-level, aside from the 
daily tide fluctuations, need to be recorded and studied for the 
same reason that a record and analysis of the 30,000 annual 
minor earth tremors are as necessary in the work of the seis- 
mologist as that of the thirty or forty great earthquakes. The 
problem is of the greatest interest to the warmer, voleanically 
unstable, regions of the globe, and is confined for the most part 
between latitudes of 40 degrees north and south. 

‘‘A résumé is presented describing about twelve of the most 
destructive waves about which records are available. The 
scientific value of the reports on the Chilean wave of 1835 is of 
great interest, having been made by Darwin and Fitz-Roy, who 
happened to be on that coast at the time. One curious fact that 
these observers noted was that great flocks of birds flew in from 
sea more than an hour 
before the disaster oc- 
eurred. The ocean first 
withdrew, leaving ships, 
which had been an- 
chored at a depth of 
seven fathoms, on dry 
land; this action was 
succeeded by a wall of 
water thirty feet higher 
than high-tide level; 
then came a_ higher 
wave, and finally a still 
higher wave. 

“The records in gen- 
eral show that when the 
first wave is positive, it 
is almost invariably 
followed by a wave or 
‘waves of greater height 
and force. Frequently, 
tidal-waves are not pre- 
ceded by a negative undulation, South American populations, 
however, disregard warnings to flee until the ocean has first 
Much avoidable loss of life has occurred as a con- 
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retreated. 
sequence. 

“Other waves occur which are not of eruptive or 
derivation. The Bay of Bengal particularly is subjected to 
waves produced by atmospheric depressions combined with 
winds of a cyclonic nature, possibly coinciding with exceptionally 
“ Tide-rips oecur also and spread ruin. They are 


seismic 


high tides. 
quite frequent on the western coast of France. 


DOES A LOUD NOISE IMPROVE THE 
HEARING OF THE DEAF? 


O THE HARD-OF-HEARING sometimes hear better 
in the presence of a noise? Much has been spoken and 
published on both sides of this question, yet no one has 

answered it definitely and adequately on the basis of experi- 
mentation. Many physicians have believed that certain kinds 
of partially deaf people do hear better in the presence of a noise. 
Some very scholarly otologists have attempted to explain this 
phenomenon by supposing that the gross vibrations of the noise 
act upon the chain of bones in the ear so as to set it into vibration, 
which makes this conductive mechanism a more efficient vehicle 
for transmitting speech. The noise, they claim, acts in much the 
same way that tapping or jarring the old form of ‘‘coherer,”’ used 
for the detection of radio 
waves, increased its sensitive- 
ness. Says Vern O. Knudsen, 
of the University of California, 
writing in Science (New York): 

“Kranz and Fletcher re- 
cently have advocated that 
these hard-of-hearing people 
actually do not hear better in 
the ‘presence of the noise, but 
that the noise is less of a dis- 
turbing factor to the hard-of- 
hearing people than it is to 
normally hearing people, and, 
therefore, they enjoy a rela- 
tive advantage for hearing in 
the presence of a noise.”’ 


In an attempt to answer this 
question definitely, the writer; 
in cooperation with Dr. I. I. 
Jones, has conducted experi- 
ments that indicate that in the 
presence of a noise, certain 
hard-of-hearing persons some- 
times do hear conversation 
better than persons with normal 
hearing, but that these same 
hard-of-hearing persons hear 
conversation less well in the 
presence of a noise than they 
do in the quiet. 


THE LATEST IN GAS-TANKS 


“Any kind of an interfering 
tone or noise, in every instance, reduced the percentage of word 
articulation. There was no evidence whatever to indicate that 
these individuals could hear better in the presence of any kind 
of tone or noise, but there was abundant evidence to indicate 
that they could not hear so well. — 

“The experiments seem to offer a satisfactory answer to this 
much-diseust question. 

“The first indicates that in a noise of sufficient intensity, an 
individual with a fixative hearing impairment can hear conversa- 
tion as well as or better than an individual with normal hearing. 
But the second and third experiments indicate that the person 
with impaired hearing actually hears either tones or speech less 
well in the presence of a noise than he does in a quiet place; that 
is, either tones or noises interfere with his ability to hear other 
tones or conversation, and they interfere qualitatively and 
quantitatively in the same manner that tones or noises interfere 
with normally hearing persons. 

“These conclusions may seem contradictory, but the following 
facts, which include those advanced by Fletcher and Kranz, 
offer a satisfactory explanation of the two conclusions: 

“1. A fixative type of hearing impairment is characterized by 
a much greater loss of acuity for the low-pitched tones than for 
the high-pitched tones. Further, recent experiments have shown 
that low-pitehed tones produce a greater interfering effect upon 
speech than do high-pitched tones. Therefore, the individual with 
this type of impairment is relatively ‘deaf’ to those frequencies 
of the noise which produce the most damaging interfering effect. 
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The ‘“‘ Hortonsphere,’’ shaped with a view to maximum capacity. 


“2. Again, since the individual with a fixative impairment ha. 
greater acuity for the high-pitched tones than for the low-pitche, 
tones, and since good hearing for the higher tones is mop 
important for the hearing of speech than good hearing for tk 
lower tones, the individual with this type of impairment he 
relatively good hearing for those frequencies which are mos 
important for the hearing of speech. ak 

“3. In a noise, the loudness of conversation is increasec 
The loud conversation, and also the loud noise, actuate tht 
cochlea of the norrnally hearing individuals with much greate 
intensity than they do the cochlea of the individual with 
conductive impairment. Therefore the cochlea of the normall | 
hearing individual will be overloaded and hence will suffer bott 
a relatively greater interfering effect from the noise and also 
greater distortion of the speech than will the person with 
conductive impairment. 

“There is another factor, which, tho irrelevant to the experr 
ments, contributes immensely to the advantage enjoyed by 
person with a conductive im 
pairment when he converser 
in the presence of a noise wit! 
a person with normal hearing, 
The normally hearing indi 
vidual hears the noise with a 
full intensity, and therefor 
will increase the loudness o¢ 
his voice relatively more thas 
will the individual with : 
conductive impairment, wha 
hears the noise with greatly, 
diminished intensity. This alse 
is the reason why, in a noise¢ 
it is difficult for a person i i 
normal hearing to hear the con- 
versation of a person who has ¢ 
conductive hearing impair+ 
ment. 

‘In contrast to those whe 
have conductive hearing ima 
pairments, persons with per- 
ceptive impairments  clai 
they hear less well in the press 
ence of a noise than in the 
quiet. 

“Many observations upor 
individuals having perceptive 
impairments confirm this claim. 

“It is well established thati 
individuals with nerve deafness: 
suffer a much greater loss ofi 
acuity for the high-pitched! 
tones than for the low-pitched! 
tones. é 

“Further, the defect is one: 
of the end organ and not 
of the transmitting mechanism.. 
These facts explain why this type of ‘deaf’ person does not 
derive the benefit from a noise that the person does who has a 
conductive impairment.” 


STEEL BALLOON AS A GAS-HOLDER—Why does the toy 
balloon that you buy from a street vender assume a spherical 
shape when it is filled? If you know the answer to that one: 
you can guess why the newest type of gas-holder is a spherical 
steel tank, says a press bulletin sent out by the Industrial News 
Feature Service (Chicago). We read: 


“To relieve the suspense of those who have forgotten their 
geometry, we will tell the answer. The balloon assumes a spheri- 
cal shape because a sphere has a greater capacity for the same 
area of surface than any other body. That means that a spheri- 
cal tank can be made to contain more gas per unit of cost than a 
tank of any other shape. The accompanying picture shows the 
first one of these new tanks ever built. It is at Phoenix, Arizona, 
on the property of the Central Arizona Power and Light Com- 
pany. It is fifty-seven feet six inches in diameter and will con- 
tain 300,000 cubic feet of gas at a maximum pressure of fifty 
pounds per square inch. This tank has been named the Horton- 
sphere, in honor of George T. Horton of Chicago, who is its 
inventor.”’ 
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Courtesy of Archie Richardson, Atlanta, Georgia 


EXPRESS STEAMER DISCHARGING FREIGHT AT MEMPHIS: NOTE AERIAL 


“Radio has come to be regarded as indispensable to river traffic.” 


RUNNING RIVER BOATS BY RADIO 


ADIO IS PLAYING A PART in bringing commerce 

back to the rivers and inland waterways of the United 

States, we are told by Archie Richardson, writing in 

The Manufacturers’ Record (Baltimore). With the newer method 

of communication, the freight-boats ‘are now handled like rail- 

road trains. The Federal barge line on the Mississippi River 

is a striking example of the possibilities of river transportation 

under the newer ideas of management. 
as follows: 


The system is described 


“Every towboat and express boat on the river, whether at 
New Orleans, St. Louis, or at intermediate points, is in constant 
touch with the radio land station at Mémphis. Hach boat is 
required to call every three hours in the day and give its location 
and other information. In addition, both the land station and 
the boats are subject to call at any time from 6 o’clock in the 
morning until 10 o’clock at night. 

“Here is an example of what radio communication means to 
river traffic: 

““A few weeks ago a towboat was carrying a tow of barges 
loaded with a trainload of sugar from New Orleans to St. Louis 
when the bursting of a boiler tube tied the boat up. Itwasmany 
miles across trackless marshes to the nearest telephone, and 
without radio it would have been necessary to wait with the 
valuable cargo until a passing boat could have relayed a message. 
But with wireless equipment on the boat, the extent of the 
damage had scarcely been obtained before the operator at the 
land station in Memphis was writing out a detailed report of the 
accident. A boilermaker was engaged, a launch was com- 
mandeered, and in a few hours the repair work was under way. 
This is one of many cases where radio has prevented delays that 
would have cost hundreds of dollars and broken down the 
confidence of shippers. 

“In the many efforts made by commercial and other organiza- 
tions to bring commerce back to the rivers of the South, the lack 
of confidence on the part of the shipper has been the stumbling- 
block. His goods must be delivered at a specified time, and to 
assure certainty of delivery the shipper is usually willing to pay 
the higher freight charges of the rail carriers. But the Federal 
barge line has made its service just as dependable as that of the 
railroads, and has convinced the shippers of the fact. A shipper 
can at any time learn the exact location of the boat that is carry- 
ing his freight, and can judge almost to the hour when it will 
arrive. 

“Radio also has greatly reduced the cost of handling freight 
at the.terminals. Heretofore it was necessary to make a guess 
at the time of arrival of a boat and have everything in readiness, 
perhaps many hours in advance. If the boat came in before it 
was expected, it had to be held until labor for handling it could 
be rounded up. \ 

“Tho cost of loading and unloading freight usually ran to such 
a figure as to make the operation of the boat unprofitable. In 
many cases it cost more to unload a shipment than to haul it 
many hundreds of miles. But under the present conditions the 
time of a boat’s arrival is known to a nicety, hours and even 


“Freight-boats are now handled like railroad trains.” 


days in advance. The men who handle the freight are instructed 
to report at a given time, the machinery for handling the freight 
is in order when the boat arrives, and the unloading and reloading 
goes forward like clockwork. In the three years that traffic on 
the Mississippi River has been handled by radio, no difficulty has 
been encountered, except when static was unusually bad, and 
radio has come to be regarded as indispensable to river. traffic. 

‘At first the placing of radio equipment and operators on the 
boats met with strenuous opposition from some of the river 
captains of the old school, and several of them threatened to give 
up their boats if the proposed system were put into effect. But 
this opposition is now a thing of the past. One who was most 
outspoken in his opposition to the ‘new-fangled ideas’ recently 
told the officials of the line that it would be hard to get him to 
operate a boat without radio. 

“The land station at Memphis has a five-ldlowatt transmitter, 
which gives it enough power to ‘plow through’ any ordinary 
static and to communicate with boats at either end of the river. 
But when static is unusually bad it is necessary to have the boats 
along the river relay the messages, and at no time is the land 
station completely cut off from any boat on the river. 

‘““The Memphis land station—W PI—is equipped with a five- 
kilowatt Navy Standard transmitting apparatus. The receiving 
tuner is a Navy Standard, with a built-in vacuum-tube detector 
having a wave-length range of 250 to 7,500 meters. All of the 
station’s traffic is handled on a 1,100-meter wave-length. The 
receiving is done with a loud-speaker. The steel antenna masts 
are 90 feet high and 300 feet apart. They are located on the 
bluff overlooking the river, which gives the antenna a height of 
175 feet above the mean level of the river. The antenna consists 
of six wires spaced five feet apart, giving a total spread of thirty 
feet. 

“When the station was first built,a ground was used, but 
since a counterpoise has been substituted, and better results are 
obtained. This is of the same dimensions as the antenna, and 
is swung beneath, with a ground clearance of thirty feet. 

“Nhe towboats—the Memphis, Vicksburg, St. Louis, Cairo, 
Baton Rouge, Natchez and Scott—earry two-kilowatt commercial 
type transmitters and receiving systems that duplicate that used 
at the land station. The express boats which operate in con- 
nection with the towboats are provided with one-lkilowatt trans- 
mitter and receiving sets of the Army type, with vacuum-tube 
detector and two steps of audio-frequency amplification. 

“Traffic on the Mississippi Sound and on the Mobile, Tom- 
bigbee and Warrior rivers in Alabama is handled by radio just 
as is the traffic on the Mississippi River. A land station af 
Birminghamport, near Birmingham, is provided with a five- 
kilowatt transmitter similar to that used at Memphis, but uses 
only three kilowatts of its power, except when static is bad. The 
Mobile station is provided with a two-kilowatt transmitter. 

“Officials and employees of the Mississippi-Warrior waterways 
system are of the opinion that the wireless dispatching of boats is 
a necessary part of handling freight on the country’s infand 
waters nowadays. They baso their opinion on three years’ 
experience on the largest and second largest river systems of the 
United States, on which freight is being handled profitably at 
very low rates and in competition with trunk-line railroads that 
parallel these rivers on both sides.” 
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AND ~ ART 


LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


O SAY THAT PHOTOGRAPHY was born a hundred 
years ago is taking the facts loosely. They are holding 
a centenary exhibition in London, but really what it 
marks is a hundred years of commercial photography. ‘‘The 
original idea of using the action of light to record the shapes of 
things’ belongs, says a writer in the Manchester Guardian, to 
Tom Wedgwood, the son of the famous potter, who worked 
at the end of the eighteenth century. To-day what is mainly 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN ITS INFANCY 


Picture taken eighty years ago by D. O. Hill, and now the wonder 
and admiration of practitioners in the art. 


commemorated are the experiments of the Frenchman Nicephore 
Niépee and his colleague, Daguerre, who are said to have been 
the first to make photography a commercial affair. ‘‘The 
infancy of professional portrait photography as we now ‘know it 
dates from the ‘forties, when Claudet opened his shop in Bond 
Street.” This is the British claim, and it may be left to interested 
antiquarians to discover if Claudet had his precursor elsewhere. 
The Guardian brings forward some interesting facts revealed by 
this exhibition: 

““Among the old things in the exhibition is one of Claudet’s 
daguerreotypes, faded to a silvery indistinectness, with the 
Morocco-leather case in which, in those days, you kept your 
portrait. The Illustrated London News of the time contains one 
of Claudet’s advertisements with the reassuring sentence, ‘ Ladies 
have the attendance of a respectable female.’ What strikes the 
visitor who knows nothing of technicalities is the great beauty 
of some of the very earliest photographs. There is a series of 
studies, as they would be called nowadays, done by D. O. Hill, 


in 1845, which the photographers of to-day admire as artists 
admire old masters. 

‘Close by are some reproductions of perhaps the most famous 
photographs ever taken—the studies of celebrities done by the 
amateur Mrs. Cameron in the mid-Victorian era. The modern 
professional said of these that ‘Mrs. Cameron produced work off 
her own bat which the best of us are trying to reach now.’ It is 
doubtful whether more impressive photographs exist than these 
noble portraits of Browning, Tennyson, and Darwin, or any more 
exquisite than Mrs. Cameron’s picture of Ellen Terry as a girl 
of seventeen. It may be said that there are no such heads as 
that of Tennyson to photograph nowadays. The subject is half 
the battle, as one may realize from the truly splendid photograph 
of Flinders Petrie in the modern section. Perhaps the most 
superb single photograph among all these thousands is Mrs. 
Cameron’s head of Carlyle. It is a masterpiece. 

“There is something delightful and wistful in the photographs 
of the ’sixties and ’seventies, and earlier, hard and glossy as many 
of them are. Here is the late King Edward in his glorious youth, 
whiskered and sumptuous-looking, with a cigar between his 
fingers; here he is as a shrinking little boy with his mother and 
the Prince Consort, and here is a mid-Victorian country scene, 
with a crinolined lady and a top-hatted, broadclothed husband 
at the door of a highly rural cottage, with a dogeart to match. 
It might be an illustration to a Trollope novel.” 


The first landscape in photography is said to have been 
Fox Talbot’s view of Laycock Abbey, which was shown to the 
Royal Society in 1839. Other curiosities are present: 


“One can study in many examples the extreme charm and 
precision of our ancestors’ daguerreotypes at their best, enclosed 
in those cosy padded cases. By way of violent contrast, they 
show the latest triumph of mechanism—a telephotograph in three 
colors recently wired from Chicago to New York in seven and a 
half minutes. It is erude enough, but, as Dr. Johnson said in 
another connection, the wonder is that it was done at all. 

“Tt is a far ery from antiquarian photographs to the collection 
of the best professional work of the present day brought from 
half a dozen countries. One’s impression is that the best British 
work can stand comparison with that of any country for solid 
qualities of workmanship. The expert already quoted thought 
that some of the Austrian photographs achieve an artistic success 
of unequaled merit, and the professionals were enthusiastic about 
the technical beauty of some studies by Sommariva, of Milan.” 


Besides the telephotograph, another new thing in the art is 
exhibited, as we read in the London Times: 


“That postponed goal—color photography—seems to be as 
remote as ever, but a form of photographic sculpture is a much 
more challenging venture. A series of exhibits by the Cameo- 
graph Company is bound to attract notice, especially as it is a 
modest appeal for progress made, and the display takes the shape 
of medallions and not of busts or heroic groups. The veri- 
similitude of these portrait medallions (generally in profile) can 
easily be tested, and one is immediately struck by the truthful- 
ness of the portrait medallion of the Prince of Wales. It is 
explained that the method of procedure is first to take a photo- 
graph of the sitter while lines are being projected on his face. 
The curvature of these lines of latitude and longitude—similar 
to those on a map—are then the cunning controllers of the 
‘carving machine,’ which proceeds to do the rest. As an eminent 
sculptor remarked some time ago: ‘Yes; very good indeed; but 
this machine can not perform that priceless thing—the touch of 
erring genius—and that is where I come in!’”’ 


In the London Graphic, R. H. Wilenski presents an even more 
detailed history of this art whose products are the commonplaces 
of to-day: 


“Those with a taste for pedantry have here a pretty problem 
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for discussion, since both France and England claim the honor of 
the invention of photography, and the scales are nicely balanced 
between the disputants. 

“What actually happened would seem to have been that in 
1802 Tom Wedgwood, the son of the great potter, conceived the 
idea of, and invented a process for, recording objects by the action 
of light on paper sensitized with silver nitrate, but arrived at no 
method of fixing the impressions received, and that no further 
progress was made until Nicephore Niépce, of Chalon-sur-Seine, 
a French country gentleman of a scientific turn of mind—who 
had already attempted to invent a motor-boat, and very nearly 
succeeded—commenced experiments about 1814 with the object 
of securing the pictures seen in the camera obscura. 

_‘‘Somewhere about 1825 Niépee actually obtained pictures in 
his camera obscura on metal plates coated with bitumen, and 
about the same time Daguerre in Paris began to experiment on 
the same lines. Niépce’s first suecess was the reproduction by 
his process of an engraving, and as he etched the impression on 
his plate he was able to print a number of impressions. 

“Daguerre heard rumors of this achievement and wrote to 
Niépee asking him to explain his process. But the letter was 
coldly received, which was comprehensible since Niépee was 
something in the nature of an aristocratic amateur and Daguerre 
was a showman who at that time was running, on what is now 
La Place de la Republique, a great panorama called ‘Le Diorama.’ 
Daguerre, who had married a Miss Arrowsmith, included among 
his pictures a scene of a fire in Edinburgh by moonlight, and 
many of the features at his Diorama appear to have been most 
ingenious and effective; but Niépce was not disposed to take 
Daguerre seriously as a scientific experimenter till the two men 
met by accident in a Parisian optician’s shop where each was 
buying lenses; and this chance meeting ended in a formal contract 
to pursue their experiments together. Niépce, however, died 
before more positive results were reached, and Daguerre alone 
received the credit for the invention in 1839 of the ‘Daguerreo- 
type’ which was so immense and instantaneous a success in 
Europe and America.” 


ARTISTS FOR THE RADIO—Last season the radio sensa- 
tions were the broadeasting of the voices of John McCormack 
and Luerezia Bori. But the word soon came that they would 
sing no more without pay, and gratuitous service has been the 
anomaly of the radio. Now it appears that Mr. A. Atwater 
Kent, the prominent radio manufacturer, has offered to guarantee 
a long series of Sunday evening radio concerts through WEAF 
at an expense of $500,000. The daily press gives the following 
names of artists, some definitely and some subject to the approval 
of their phonograph contractors: 


“The artists definitely announced for the series are: Louise 
Homer, contralto, and Charles Hackett, tenor of the Chicago 
Civie Opera Company; Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; Mabel Garrison, soprano; Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone; Maria Kurenko, soprano; Salvatore 
Stefano, harpist; Alexander Brailowsky, pianist; Leo Luboshutz, 
violinist; Florence Austral, soprano of the British National 
Opera; Albert Spalding, violinist; Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist; 
Toscha Seidel, violinist; Felix Salmond, ’cellist; Vicente Ballester, 
baritone; John Powell, pianist; Eva Gauthier, soprano; Anna 
Case, soprano; Frieda Hempel, soprano; Paul Althouse, tenor; 
Arthur Middleton, baritone; May Peterson, soprano; Paul 
Kochanski, violinist; and Hulda Lashanska, soprano. 

“The following additional artists are provisionally announced: 
Cecilia Hansen, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Margaret Matze- 
nauer, Kathryn Meisle, Emilio de Gogorza, Allen McQuahae, 
Josef Hofmann, Mario Chamlee, Lucrezia Bori, Florence 
Easton, Joan Ruth, Marion Telva and Merle Alcock. 

“‘Negotiations are also under way with Dusolina Giannini, 
soprano, and Mischa Levitzki, pianist. But Feodor Chaliapin 
and Mischa Elman, with whom negotiations had been announced, 
will definitely not appear for radio audiences.” 


An important question, says The Musical Courier, is how this 


will affect the concert business: 


“Just what is going to happen only time can tell. At least 
two things for which The Musical Courier has long contended are 
the radio artist is to be paid a substantial fee for 


coming to pass— 
and in the second place, the 


his services as a broadeaster e 
general character of the programs will be vastly improved. 


EDITH M. THOMAS 
HILE ONE STAR IN THE CONSTELLATION of 


women poets is rising, as noted elsewhere in this 
department, another went to its setting. Miss Edith 
M. Thomas, whose verse appeared on occasions in our poetry 
page, died September 12 at the age of 71. Miss Thomas had for 
some years been connected with Harper's Magazine, and she was 


ANOTHER PHOTOGRAPH OF 1844 


D. O. Hill was an early amateur whose work is shown in- the 
London Centenary exhibition. 


active in this employ until almost the day of her death. She had 
published fourteen volumes of verse; not large, to be sure, as verse 
that comes of inspiration and not manufacture, is bound to be. 
Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson, in a letter to the New York 
Times, gives an appreciation that is best quoted almost in full: 


‘Wor nearly half a century, with an almost nunlike seclusion, 
she devoted herself to her chosen art. She had everything that 
goes to make enduring verse—a rare imagination that seldom fell 
to fancy; an exquisite sense of rhythm, vibrant and flexible; 
unfailing taste, noble standards of thought and expression, and 
what is becoming rarer in our verse, pervading spirituality. She 
was never academic in the objectionable sense of that word, 
being saved from such coldness by the warmth of her sympathies, 
and yet she was perhaps the most classical of the poets of her 
later years. She was, however, for one who wrote so much, one 
of the least known. Her slender volumes made little appeal to a 
publice eager for novelties, and not a single quotation from her is 
cited in The Evening Post’s symposium of fine lines printed the 
day before she died. I count it much to the credit of the New 
York Times that her beautiful and original lines were so often 
found upon its editorial page, but even these do not show the 
range of her Muse. She had a penetrating and sympathetic 
feeling for nature, and interpreted it with surprizing flashes of 
revelation amounting to ‘second sight.’ Never boisterous, she 
often had what I may call a subdued boldness of expression that 
Her sonnets had distinetion 


eave her the stamp of a discoverer. 
and virility. Those who found her lacking in emotion should 
read her philippies on the World War. The tenderness of her 
poems on children and on the dying Keats is, | venture to say, 


unsurpassed by her contemporaries of Inglish verse. She lived 


to 


CO 


From Tie Illustrated London News 


A STAGE IN PHOTO-SCULPTURE 


In this process a series of fine parallel lines engraved upon a sheet of 
glass are projected by a powerful lantern on the face of the sitter, 
who is then photographed from two points. The negatives show the 
image of the person, and also the fine lines across the face, which 
naturally appear as curved lines as they fall across the features. 
The plates are then enlarged to a particular size on glass trans- 
parencies and placed in a specially constructed carving machine, in 
which a large number (several hundred) of parallel furrows are 
carved by a revolving drillin a block of material, the drill being 
controlled by the contour lines registered on the plate. The result 
is a portrait in relief, or in the round, which is remarkably lifelike. 
The fine lines are not visible normally on the hair of the sitter, and 
the finishing of the hair has to be done by hand. 


w life of sacrifice to her art and once wrote with the accent of 
greatness: ‘O poverty, if thou and I must wed, I'll surely try to 
sing thee into fame.’ Now that this beautiful spirit has gone into 
history, every school and college of the land should study her 
verse as a part of its regular curriculum, if for no other reason 
than to show, in these days of the loud pedal in everything, that 
the kingdom of poetry is not taken by violence.” 


Her biography, as the press presents it, is not full of incident, 
but is a record of quiet scholarly pursuit: 


“Miss Thomas was born at Chatham, Ohio. From her early 
days she was interested in poetry and the classics, and the 
classical note was perhaps the dominating one in her work. At 
the Normal Institute in Geneva she helped secure special classes 
in Greek for herself and two other girls. The present of a volume 
of Keats from an uncle widened her imaginative horizon and 
decided the form, the sonnet, into which she molded the greater 
portion of her poetry. 

“Seeking a craft by which she could earn her living, if neces- 
sary, she chose type-setting, and by it earned her first $40. 
Some years after her removal to this city she remarked to a 
friend, speaking of her first sensations here: ‘I was drunk with 
New York.’ Visits to Boston and Europe led to friendships with 
American and foreign writers, among them William Dean 
Howells, Mrs. James T. Fields and Edmund Gosse. 

“She was a member of the Greek-American Association and 
an occasional contributor to several Greek-American newspapers. 
She was one of the readers for the Century Dictionary, a work 
she declared to be a privilege rather than a task, since it meant 
so much delving among the poets in the old Astor Library, to 
verify quotations. In 1908, during the editorship of Henry Mills 
Alden, she became associated with Harper's Magazine, and 
continued her editorial duties until two days before her death.” 
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GORDON CRAIG’S “HAMLET” 


ORDON CRAIG, THAT GREAT INNOVATOR in the 
theater, is all for the knee-breeched Hamlet, and he 
applauds Sir Barry Jackson’s effort that we gave so full 

an account of last week. As long ago as 1904 he had, he says in 
the London Graphic, ‘‘something of the same idea as Sir Barry,” 
only he didn’t go on with it. For, as he explains, he had another 
idea on the day following, ‘‘and to hug an idea a day old with no 
cradle to lay it down in at night—no theater—is a preposterous 
idea.” G. K. Chesterton also claims some responsibility, having 
suggested ‘‘a long time ago” that “Hamlet is so modern that he 


might well appear in evening dress with a cigaret.” But, he 
says, in The Illustrated London News, that he ‘“‘meant it merely 
as a passing fancy’; but Mr. Craig, now that some one has 
realized his old idea, goes on gaily pouring out other suggestions 
like these: 


“cc 


“Mhe old ‘Hamlet’ wardrobes can now be sold off to the 
Dramatic Section of the Yale University, for feathers and cloaks 
and belts and buskins mean nothing to us any longer. 

‘“Once we had to use them to prettify the ghosts and horrors 
and to tone down the strange passions of the play. But now 
when those of us who belong to the stage and those who sit in the 
pit have given up all interest in the passions of Shakespeare’s 
men and women, and dismissed as nonsensical all notions of 
ghosts, we come to look on Hamlet and his father’s shade, both, 
as perfect gentlemen, and to represent them as such, rather than 
as a man and a spirit: and since a perfect gentleman always keeps 
his hands in his pockets, it stands to reason that we must give 
Hamlet trousers that he may know what to do with his hands. 

‘“Good actors will know what I mean. 

“T delight to know that at last time and attention will be paid 
to dressing Shakespearean réles properly. In the old days the 
tunic, tights and feathers were all put on not so much for display 
—tho every one thought and said so—as to help the Shakespearean 
actor of the eighteenth century to forget he was living in the era 
of Congreve, Pope and Sheridan. Something had to be done to 
help the actor there. But nowadays nothing could prevent him 
realizing daily that he is hying in the age of Shaw. 

“Tf the feathers and the rest of the rig-out of 1720 helped him 


PHOTOGRAPHY’S LAST WORD 


A telephotograph of Michael Faraday which was printed in New York 
from the untouched. negative received by telegraph from Chicago—a 


distance of 931 miles. The time of transmission was 714 minutes. 
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to recover something of the great old Elizabethan swing, it led 
him later on to overmuch display. He even became passionate, 
he let out the furies, he revealed Shakespeare by ‘flashes and 
lightning.” That will no longer do. Gentlemen do not go on 
like that, Kean or no Kean—especially the latter, and so to-day 
your Hamlet, your Macbeth, your Lear and your Othello must 
behave like real gentlemen—for example, like Tanner in ‘Man 
and Superman.’ It is useless to argue about it. You can strangle 
like a gentleman, so please see that it be done that way; real 
lunacy is all right in a madhouse, but if you act it, here and on 
a stage, you must show it in so gentlemanly a fashion that it can 
be taken for sanity by those 
who prefer it so. 

““Tf it were done when ’tis 
done then ’twere well it were 
done quickly,’ says Macbeth, 
but this does not mean that 
you need hurry when murder- 
ing the old King, since no 
gentleman was ever in a hurry. 
So drawl and say ‘er—er’ as 
much as you are able—no 
matter how difficult you find 
it. Do you not remember that 
verse signed ‘M. B.’ in ‘The 
Mask,’ Volume X, No. 3, page 
119 (July, 1924): 


There once was a king named 
Macbeth; 
A better king never 
breath; 
The faults of his life 
Were all due to his wife, 
The notorious Lady Macbeth. 


“Well, then! Make this evi- 
dent. Let the spectators guess 
from your gestures whose fault 
it really is.” 


drew 


Mr. Craig has none of your 
slavish reverence for tradition, 
and he counsels that it were 
better to take liberties with 
Shakespeare than with the 
“Tt is the 
essence of courtesy to do the 


Photograph by United 


modern spectators. 


first, and the second doesn’t 


pay.” And so: 


‘* Any line in ‘Hamlet’ which does not seem to be quite helpful, 
such as the line about ‘drinking hot blood,’ those about unlaced 
doublets and provincial roses and country matters, were best 
eut out... 

“The modern pantaloon trouser is, of course, just the right 
leg-gear for Polonius; he might even shuffle along in slippers, and 
hiccup and splutter—but all must be done in a stylish way. 

“Tt really doesn’t matter how you dress your actors in the 
tragedy of ‘Hamlet.’ That is not the important thing. What 
is important is that play, acting and dress should all be of a piece. 

“Tf ‘Hamlet’ is so very modern, as often folk protest it 1s, 1t 
should be easier to perform well in modern clothes than in 
fancy dress. 

“But is it so very modern? And, if so, what sort of suit and 
voice will go well with the lines: 


. . . It eannot be, 
But I am pigeon-livered and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter; or ere this, 
I should have fatted all the region kites 
With this slave’s offal: Bloody, baudy, villain! ; 
Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain! 


“weeds and a catch in the voice should do it: but the main 
thing is not to overdo it—as Shakespeare does. 

“‘ Assuredly there is certainly something to be said for perform- 
ing the Shakespearean drama in modern clothes. And when I 
say modern clothes I say Modern with a difference: modern in 
suggestion, not blatantly modern. A top hat at the right moment 
can be dramatically of as great value as if can be worthless if 
used at the wrong moment; add, too, that it must be used by the 
right man in the right way sat on, for example. 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH SOCIETY OF AUTHORS 


Nathalia of Brooklyn, a two-volume poet, age twelve, joins the society 
of which Thomas Hardy is president. 


A POET AT TWELVE 


ATHALIA.CRANE IS CALLED “‘the twelve-year-old 
poet of Brooklyn.” Of course she ean’t hold that title 
long, but her present guaranty is found in two volumes 

of verse and an election to the British Society of Authors, 
Playwrights and Composers, of which Thomas Hardy is president. 
Her first volume, called ‘‘The Janitor’s Boy,” has run into seven 
editions here and two in England. Our page of ‘Current 
Poetry”’ took notice of her when the book first appeared. The 
other volume, ‘‘Lava Lane,” 
made its appearance last 
month. She is apparently born 
to the ink-pot, so to speak, as 
she is said to be kin to the late 
Stephen Crane, author of “The 
Red Badge of Courage,’ and 
the well-known publicist, Dr. ; 
Frank Crane. She will find few 
compatriots in the Society in 
which the honor of membership 
has just been extended to her. 
This personal sketch of her 
appears in the New York Times: 


“Nathalia is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Crane 
of 145 Henry Street, Brooklyn. 
She declared to those who 
came to congratulate her yester- 
day that her poems, the diction 
and thought of which have 
caused much comment, ‘just 
came.’ Ever sinee she ean re- 
member she has been writing 
little rimes, she said, and read- 
ing everything she could lay 
her hands upon. There are 
times when she feels something 
welling up within her for ex- 
pression and she sits down at a 
small typewriter, her father ex- 
plained, and eroons out the 
words until they seem to fit her 
thoughts. 

‘“Amazing words for one so 
young are in her poems: ‘cicca- 
trice, dinosaur, parasang, sistrum’ and figures of speech which 
are seldom comprehended, let alone used, by any other child of 
her age. 

““T read them, heard them, found them somewhere,’ Nathalia 
said, and spoke of ‘Ivanhoe,’ ‘The Jungle Books,’ ‘Arabian 
Nights’ and ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ She has even read the eneyeclo- 
pedia at times, she gravely admitted, ‘just for fun.’ Often she 
put into a poem some word only vaguely remembered from her 
reading, her father said, and then goes to the dictionary to 
eonfirm or change it. Nathalia has lived all her life in Brook- 
lyn, except for brief journeys.” 


A poem in the recent volume is called ‘ Love Lane”’ and refers 


to a little negro girl, schoolmate of Nathalia. Another poem is 


in the Current Poetry page: 


In old Love Lane on Brooklyn Heights 
There’s ar. ebony bob from Arabian Nights; 
She sings each eve of the Tom Moore rose— 
And the neighbors shut off their radios. 
The people who pass through Henry Street, 
They presently go with lagging feet, 
For in old Love Lane a cantatrice shade 
Is taking the thrills of Adelaide. 
Shaking the sistrum—a blackberry bob, 
Duleing the treble and daring the sob; 
Never a wonder that listeners perch 
On the mansion steps near Plymouth Church. 
They hear the birds by a waterfall, 
They see the rose that was last of all; 
The dim garages grow less profane, 
For something with pinions is down in the lane, 


RELIGION-AND- SOCIAL: SERVICE 


THE BREAKING-UP OF ISLAM 


s6 O THINKING TURK can be a Moslem to-day,” 

says a Turkish newspaper, and in the land where 

Mustafa Kemal has dealt a death-biow to sacred 
tradition by wiping out the Caliphate and abolishing the Koran 
as the legal code, Islam is reported on the point of collapse. 
The disintegration is said to be extending throughout all Moham- 
medan countries. Before the World War, the birthplace of 
Mohammed was so sacred that Christians were forbidden, under 
pain of death, to defile it by their presence. To-day a Christian 
is safe in Mekka 

This breaking up of Islam is one of the outstanding events in 
current history, more important in its ultimate consequences, 
perhaps, than anything growing out of the World War. As the 
Rey. A. M. Chirgwin, a well-known British minister and writer, 
points out in an article in The Contemporary Review (London), 
it is Christianity’s opportunity. ‘‘Fissiparous nationalisms, 
clamant race movements, and Bolshevik ferments,’’ he writes, 
“have worked as solvents in the blood of Pan-Islamic unity.”’ 
Mustafa Kemal in Turkey, Saghloul Pasha in Egypt, the King 
of the Hedjaz in Arabia, the Ali Brothers in India—‘‘these are 
the potent leaders of the nationalisms which have rent for good 
and all the once seamless fabric of Pan-Islam.’’ The clearest 
indication of the new spirit in Islam, writes Mr. Chirgwin, is 
the abolition of the Caliphate. It meant not merely the dis- 
establishment and disendowment of Mohammedanism and the 
deliberate abdication by Turkey of the position of acknowledged 
religious leadership in the Islamie world, but it was the signal 
for letting loose a flood of anti-Mohammedan propaganda. 
The self-complacency of the typical Moslem of pre-war days 
has given way under the impact of new ideas and new contacts, 
and he is in a questioning attitude of mind. He is willing to 
listen and even to learn, says Mr. Chirgwin. For the first time 
in history the Moslem is accessible. We are familiar with the 
radical changes in government and education which have taken 
place, with the disappearing of the unadorning veil and the 
freedom granted to women, with the abolition of polygamy and 
the acceptance of modern customs. In addition, Mr. Chirgwin 
tells us: 

“Movements such as Skepticism and Feminism are beginning 
to stir the hitherto stagnant pool of Moslem thought. Skeptical 
books and papers, many of them of French origin, unknown in 
Islamic lands a few years ago, have an amazing circulation, and 
are eagerly read. Some of these papers are edited by Moslems, 
and others, mirabile dictu, by women. Journals that are having 
a wide circulation are edited by Moslems who have accepted 
Christianity, or, at least, have strong Christian sympathies. 
In Cairo, the heart of orthodox Islam, there are over two hundred 
printing-presses pouring out a voluminous literature. National- 
ist newspapers are largely bought and read. French novels of the 
less reputable sort have a large circulation. A new book is pub- 
lished in Cairo, in the Arabic tongue, every day of the year, and 
many of these are interpretations of European, and especially 
French, political and scientifie thought. In Beirut, twenty-five 
book-shops are busily selling French books, particularly risqué 
novels with a sex interest. Damascus and Bagdad are reading 
books and papers with feverish interest, while the schools of a 
thousand Moslem centers are full to overflowing. Islam is clam- 
oring for mental food and is ready to listen to any one who has 
aught to teach. What effect this Western knowledge will have 
upon the springs of Moslem thought and life, few stay to inquire. 
Christianity, of course, has nothing to fear from all this secularist 
propaganda; but Islam has not the same intellectual equipment 
for meeting it, and the inevitable result is that the new notions 
from the West are undermining the foundations of the whole 
fabric of Islam, Already there are ugly cracks in the structure, 


ethics to Moslem law. 


and unless it can be underpinned by the efforts of the faithful, 
collapse must ensue. In a word, those who are causing the dis- 
integration of Islam to-day are largely they of its own house- 
hold.” 


It is because Mohammedans are beginning to find their religion 
inadequate, it seems. They complain that it is too statie either 
to adapt itself to new conditions or to make effective contacts 
with new thought. The change is not so radical in other parts 
of the Moslem world as in Turkey, but everywhere, Mr. Chirgwin 
assures us, there is an unwonted openness of mind. The fer- 
ments of Secularism, Bolshevism and Christianity are at work in 
every part of the Moslem world; the pilgrimage to Mekka is 
growing numerically less every year. ‘‘The heart is going out of 
Islam.’’ The new adventures into the realm of thought and 
belief have, of course, been made increasingly possible by the 
removal of the dead hand of Turkey from a great part of the 
Islamic world. The Turk, says Mr. Chirgwin, has always 
blighted every land and people he has ruled, but in no sphere 
has his sinister influence been more witheringly felt than in that 
of the spiritual. With his passing as the general dictator for all 
Islam has come a demand for education. The eyes of Islam 
are turning from the things that sufficed them in the past. 
Attempts are being made to adapt Christian, or at least Western, 
The trade and commerce of the West 
are being studied; young Moslems are going to European 
universities for their education, and Mr. Chirgwin estimates 
that more Moslems are proceeding every year to England and 
Trance for purposes of education and commerce than the annual 
number of the Mekka pilgrimage. He notes that the accessibility 
of the Moslem is particularly marked in regard to religion, and 
goes on: 


“In many Moslem lands there is a quite astonishing desire to 
listen to the Christian Good News. Missionaries, in Egypt 
particularly, report wonderful and unsought openings for wide- 
spread evangelism. Nothing quite like it has been known before. 
There are 234,000,000 Moslems in the world, and four-fifths of 
these are now accessible to every method of missionary approach.’ 
Many thousands of miles of railways and motor-roads have been 
built, bringing to hitherto unreached places some vital contact 
with the outside world. Along these new routes the Good News 
is being taken as Paul and Barnabas took it along the great 
roads the Romans built. Islam is no longer shut away from the 
rest of the world. Western civilization is meeting it at a thou- 
sand points, and the disintegration of Islam has begun. The 
accepted standards and ideals are being brought under review, 


- its dogmas questioned, and its sanctions undermined. The 


Moslem world is at the moment malleable, and a score of influ- 
ences and ferments are working within its life. Before long it 
will harden again, and the molds into which its new life are then 
cast will not be easily altered.” 


Here, then, is Christianity’s opportunity. 
Moslem world, relatively, has been neglected. 
points out: 


Hitherto, the 
Mr. Chirgwin 


“Great tracts of Afghanistan, Arabia, Russian Turkestan, 
Bokhara, and parts of North Africa, are almost entirely unoe- 
cupied by any Christian forces. The sixty-nine millions of 
Moslem India are fully one-fifth of the total population of the 
land; it would be a fair allocation if one thousand out of the five 
thousand five hundred Christian missionaries in India were 
devoting their time to work among Moslems. As a matter of 
fact, the number wholly engaged in this work is less than twenty. 
A little more than half of Bengal’s teeming population is Moslem, 
yet the number of men devoting their whole time to the service of 
Moslems may be counted on the fingers of one hand, while in 
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great Moslem centers like Delhi, Lucknow and Lahore there are 
none at all. The eight million Moslems of China have searcely a 
single missionary giving his whole time to work amongst them, 
and Ujiji, where Stanley found Livingstone, is now a great 
Moslem city, almost entirely devoid of men equipped for an 
effective approach to Islam. 

“‘Tslam is no longer presenting a united front; it is open-doored 
to all kinds of influences; it is accessible as never before; and 
within its life forees are at work which are breaking down the 
intransigeance of the past. Islam is to-day at the cross-roads 
and for the first time is ready to give heed to whatsoever guide 
can win her ear and heart. From the days of the Crusades the 
Christian approach to Islam has been controversial and unappre- 
ciative, not to say warlike. In future, the approach must be 
understanding and constructive. Points of 
contact must be sought. The path of polemic, 
which has been found singularly barren, 
must be abandoned, and the rewarding way 
of fellowship followed. Writers in the ver- 
nacular, appreciative of Islamic culture, 
educationalists of constructive capacity, 
who will educate without denationalizing, 
and missionaries who will place themselves 
alongside Moslems in self-forgetting service, 
are the prime need of Islam to-day. There 
is abundant evidence that such an approach 
would liberate unsuspected forces and make 
the way ready for the Moslem peoples to 
bring their loyalty, culture and zeal into 
the Kingdom of our God.” 


SAVING BODIES AS WELL 
AS SOULS 

ISSIONARY EFFORT, to be effec- 

tive, we are told, must look to 

the material as well as to the 

spiritual side. This is evidently the view of 

a company of Lutheran missionaries going 

to Liberia who, we are told, are taking with 

them chickens, pigs, cattle and goats, not 

for their personal use, but for the natives 

among whom they are to labor. The stock 

is said to be of high grade and such as is 

thought will be adapted to the African cli- 

mate. Commenting on this venture of the 

missionaries, the Pittsburgh Gazette Times 
observes: 

“There is a practical phase to this. The 
missionaries will work to improve the moral and religious lives 
of the Liberians, but they do not overlook that the task of 
converting these people will be easier if their material lot is 
made better also. Therefore the natives will be instructed in 
the elements of scientific agriculture and animal husbandry as 
a matter of practical Christianity. 

“The popular thought of missionaries may picture them as 
going about handing tracts to natives, but the business is not 
done in that way. It was discovered long ago that it was neces- 
sary to reach those among whom the missionaries labor by 
first approaching them in a material way. Hence the medical 
missionaries and others whose religious work is only incidental. 

‘“The missionary certainly will be likely to get a more atten- 
tive hearing on the religious phase of his efforts if he is also able 
to offer suggestions how health and income and living conditions 
generally may be improved.” 

Even the Arctic, whence news percolates slowly and infre- 
quently, bears witness to the fine work of the missionaries in 
preserving life as well as in saving souls. A radio message from 
the steamship Bowdoin, signed by MacMillan, the explorer, 
caught on a local receiving instrument, spoke of conditions at 
Hopedale, Labrador, and gave fine commendation of the Mora- 
vian missionaries and of their work in preserving the lives of 
Eskimoconverts. ‘‘Hadit not been for the Moravians, whose ser- 
vice with utterly inadequate funds was little short of marvelous,” 
runs the message in the Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph, “there 
would not be an Eskimo alive on the Labrador coast to-day.” 
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HE REPLIES TO BRYAN 


Dudley Field Malone, who asks that 
we speak our faith “through the old 
and existing creeds, but in the terms 
of this age, made glorious by the 


world of science.’ 


A REPLY TO MR. BRYAN’S LAST SPEECH 


R. BRYAN IS DEAD, but the fight he began goes on, 
and if his opponents in his last crusade speak kindly 
and reverently of his virtues as a man anda Christian, 

they do not in the least temper their criticism of his “error” in 
attempting to give theology a seat in legislative halls. Mr. 
Bryan’s posthumous address—the address he would have de- 
livered at the Scopes trial had not the case been submitted with- 
out argument—quoted in these pages on August 22, is now an- 
swered by Dudley Field Malone, a New York lawyer who was 
of counsel for the defense of the Tennessee teacher. Mr. Malone 
delivered his reply at the recent national 
convention of the laymen of the Unitarian 
Chureh, in Lenox, Massachusetts. His ad- 
dress is widely quoted in the metropolitan 
press. Mr. Malone has no fear that the 
Rock of Ages will be split asunder by the 
evolutionary theory, or that ever a scientific 
fact will drive real religion from the hearts 
of men. The chief danger to religion, he 
finds, lies rather in denying men a full 
access to knowledge, in attempting to impose 
a creed by statutory law. As we quote from 
press reports, Mr. Malone argues: 

“The issue at Dayton was not Funda- 
mentalism against Modernism, it was not 
Faith against Agnosticism, it was not Science 
against Religion. The issue was and is this: 
Shall the constitutional guaranty of religious 
freedom and complete separation of Chureh 
and State, inspired by Jefferson, fought for 
by Madison and written into our funda- 
mental law, be violated or narrowed by any 
ereed thinking to write its scheme of salva- 
tion into law, or by any legislative majority 
seeking the votes of a literalist constituency? 

“The defense contended and now insists 
that the right of a teacher to teach his sub- 
ject, and to teach it completely, and the 
right of a minority to learn the accepted facts 
and theories of science without having knowl- 
edge measured by the religious opinions of 
the majority, are rights well within the pro- 
tection. of our constitutional guaranties.” 


, 


The Tennessee anti-evolution law was not 
dictated by the Fundamentalists, says Mr. 
Malone, for, he asserts, there are millions of Fundamentalists 
of all creeds who do not hold to a literal interpretation of the 
Old Testament. 
bination of creed and polities led by the most ignorant of the 
clergy and in combination with narrow partizans who have 


The law, he charges, “is the result of a com- 


more fear of votes than of God.” It is “a daring attempt to 
determine the truth or falsity of scientific thinking by the act 


of a legislature.” The movement is not limited to Tennessee, 
declares Mr. Malone. 
happened in the North or in the West if there had been the 


same fortuitous combination of Church and local power under 


‘““What happened in Tennessee could have 


the same eloquent leadership.”” Stopping to pay a tribute to 


the dead leader, Mr. Malone goes on: 


‘“Where was evidence produced by the prosecution at Dayton 
that teaching the evolutionary theory had ever done damage to 
the faith or morals of the young? The leaders of this movement 
are not trying to protect the faith of the young; they are trying 
to impose by law their peculiar religious faith upon our system 
of education. We would wish in the hearts of the young a faith 
based on the toleration of theology toward science and upon the 
courageous love of Jesus, who died crucified because he led a 


revolt against a literal interpretation of the old law. 
“Wew sneak our faith through the old and existing creeds, 
e would speak our g 
but in the terms of this age, made glorious by the world of science, 


Infidelity will not come from the study of science or of constantly 


revealed facts. Science can live only on established facts, and 
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theology must constantly broaden our faith in God to match the 
revealed reality of nature’s processes. Let our country be a 
country of faith in God, but let us reverence the many ways 
through which our fellow citizens worship Him. ‘Stand on, the 
Rock of Ages’ ery the literalists. So shall we, but no longer a 
rock wave-washed and barren—guarded now by science, the 
lighthouse-keeper, trimming her lamps of truth to guide the 
storm-swept and the weary toward the haven of a more perfect 
life.”’ 


“The spoliating hands of partizans and the blind faith of 
bigots” should not be permitted to dictate the education of our 
children, insists Mr. Malone, and he warns: 


““A few courageous leaders at mere personal sacrifice will not 
defeat the plan of this organized movement. Fanatics are always 
more militant and aggressive than the tolerant. The leading 
clergy and laity of progressive Christianity, the students, teachers, 
educators and scientists of the country, must band together with 
all citizens who value academic and religious freedom... 

‘Be vigilant and warn our countrymen that their shrines of 
learning are in danger. Enlist in this cause for the children of 
America. You will be heard and reckoned with everywhere. 
For those only will be honored who serve to-day with valiant 
blows the happy future of the young, keeping for youth a life’of 
joy and faith and high adventure.” 


THE STATE AND PRAYERS FOR RAIN 


HE ‘“‘AMEN” TO PRAYERS FOR RAIN had hardly 

been uttered with all the fervor due to the nature of the 

petitions when, say press reports, rain began to fall, and 
people returning home from church in Tennessee and Georgia 
were drenched. But the wetting of Sunday finery eaused no 
complaint; the dry spell was ended. The summer-long drought in 
some of the Southern States has imperiled life and crops. The 
sources of the water supply of some of the cities were reported 
drying up. Cattle have been trying to graze in bare pastures. 
Crops have been failing under a scorching sun, unrelieved by rain, 
in some cases, since spring. The Governors of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama called upon their 
citizens to pray for rain; petitions were offered up elsewhere 
without official request, and, in some instances, the rain came. 
Some there are who scoff at the notion that the downpour was in 
response to a general petition in hundreds of churches, saying 
that the rain would have come anyway. But most believe that 
God heard them in their need and fulfilled His promises. 

But another question arises. One prominent Southern Baptist 
minister thinks that it is not the business of the State to sum- 
mon people to prayer, and he holds it presumptuous on the part 
of man to ask God to correct a condition which, for all that he 
knows to the contrary, might be good. Dr. M. Ashby Jones, of 
Atlanta, Georgia, suggests in a much-discust sermon that the 
religious leaders who asked Governor Walker to issue an official 
call for a prayer for rain were animated by the thought that the 
addition of the Governor’s name would lend prestige to their 
own appeal to the people. As he is quoted in the Atlanta Journal, 
Dr. Jones says “it is the growing tendency of the people of our 
Christian churches to lose faith in the clear, pure spiritual ap- 
peal to the minds and hearts of men and to feel that they need the 
authority and influence of political power.” He ‘‘ean think of 
no more deadly or vicious thing than the belief that the estab- 
lishment of the authority of the Bible is not by the persuasion. of 
love but by the strong arm of the law.” / As to the theory that 
the drought was an evil, sent as a punishment, Dr. Jones says 
that the facts will not harmonize with such an interpretation. 
Certain sections of the State, he asserts, were suffering from the 
dry weather, while other parts enjoyed abundant crops. ‘‘Are 
we going to say, then,” he asks, ‘‘that God is punishing the 
inhabitants of certain communities and rewarding others? It 
we set up the standard that God rewards in material prosperity, 
we will get some queer results.” Prayer, thinks Dr. Jones, ‘‘is 


~ 
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the union of the human and the divine. It is the method of seek- 
ing the wisdom,the strength and the spirit of God to aid in solv- 
ing the problems of the universe.” Other criticism, tho of a 
different nature, comes from the Rev. Vance Heavner, an 
evangelist, who is quoted in the Gastonia Gazette as being ‘“‘op- 
posed to the idea that we can suddenly rush into our churches in 
time of special distress and pray for some supernatural display of 
God's favor with the expectation of suecess when we have not 
complied with antecedent conditions.’’ God, says Mr. Heavner, 
“is not in the sleight-of-hand business, and we need not expect 
any magical juggling on His part with natural law. Rain, like all 
else, is part of the Eternal Plan, and when we are in harmony 
with the Eternal Plan all other things will fall into line. Seek 
first the Kingdom and all these things—rain included—shall 
be added unto you.’ While it believes that the ministers’ re- 
quest to the Governor to proclaim an official day for prayer for 
rain proceeded merely from the desire to. broadcast an appeal 
to Georgians in general, the Savannah News thinks “‘it is very 
well to let the State attend to temporal matters and leave 
spiritual matters to individuals, or to groups of individuals 
banded on a spiritual basis.’”” However, says The News, 


““This whole business of praying for rain was untimely, in that 
faith would dictate a prayer in advance for blessings desired, and 
not a long wait with the apparent hope that prayer would be 
unnecessary. If prayer is to be resorted to only to help men out 
ofa, bad hole, it does not betray a very great love for the 
Creator, but rather the idea that He has to be placated before 
He will end a drought, or a flood, or what not. If the people who 
have:been praying for rain have the right sort of faith, why did 
they not begin praying six weeks ago?”’ 

‘In total disagreement with Dr. Jones’s assumptions, the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch asserts that, according to his logic, 
“Dr. Jones should find it hard to interpret the injunction of 
Jesus Christ: ‘If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, 
ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you.’” As 
for the danger of the State interfering with the functions of 
religion, The Times-Dispatch says the Goyernor did not compel 
the people to pray. He did precisely what the Governor of 
Virginia did—‘‘he called on, but without any authority of law, 
the people to join in prayer. Each of them was the head of his 
State, and each of them was the only person qualified to issue an 
appeal or exhortation to all the people.” So the Raleigh News 
and Observer, which avers that ‘‘inasmuch as there is no re- 
ligious leader recognized by all churches, the suggestion of the 
executives in this emergency will not be a precedent for the 
usurpation by the State of the function of the Christian churches.” 

But all this argument, notwithstanding, the people prayed, 
and in some instances, atleast,raincame down. Dispatches from 
Tennessee, South Carolina, Georgia and Virginia record it. 
Did the showers come in response to the petitions which went up 
from the afflicted? The Richmond News Leader answers: 


“‘Cynies will say, of course, that rain would have fallen on the 
Atlantic seaboard last night if the Governors had called on all the 
people to pray for clear. skies, but in Virginia and in the other 
affected States, there are thousands who will believe that the long- 
desired showers fell because of the prayers that were made. 

“And why should they not believe it? Many readers of this 

newspaper will affirm that times uncounted in their lives, prayers 
have been answered when no scientist could give an explanation. 
Prison doors have opened, the impossible has been brought to 
pass, and the iron has been made to swim when all the laws of 
physics .and-all the calculations of probability and chance were 
against what happened. 
_ “When this’ statement of a belief in prayer is met with the 
question, ‘How about the prayers that were not answered?’ 
there is no hesitation about the answer: Countless prayers have 
been made and have not been answered and should not be 
answered—because they were not made in the spirit of the Christ. 
No prayer that was made in that spirit—for that is what ‘in 
My name’ means—has ever gone unanswered. That is what the 
believer affirms. He does not argue it. He knows it—and every 
yesterday confirms him in it.” 
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If you think of soup only as a delicious and refreshing 
first dish ot the meal, you are overlooking a fact of very 
great importance in the diet. 


For good hot soup with its savor and its flavor, 
stimulates the digestive system, strengthens and renews 
the appetite, supplies valuable food, and prepares the 
way for the rest of the meal. 


A meal that begins with soup is relished more all 
through. You eat more, enjoy it more, get more good 
from it. 

Let Campbell’s Tomato Soup, with its pure rich 
“fruit” juices and tomato ““meat’”’ blended with golden 
butter and delicate seasoning, refresh and stimulate you 
at dinner tonight! And at many meals to come! 


How to prepare Cream of Tomato! 
Heat the contents of can of Campbell’s Tomato | 
Soup to the boiling point in a saucepan after adding 


a pinch of baking soda. Then heat SEPARATELY ... \ FX 
; . 


an equal quantity of milk or cream. Stir the hot \ J3..0} 7 
soup INTO the hot milk or cream but do not boil. QQ a ON 
\ Y 
Sita 


Serve immediately. 
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CURRENT 


POETRY 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned. 


HE New Republic has two poems by 
Witter Bynner, one on Indian the 
other on negro’ folk-lore. We choose the 
latter which has the rhythm of dance as 
well as the forthright quality of folk-tale: 


PALLOR 
(As told in Africa to explain the white race) 


By Wirrer ByNNER 


When God made Adam and Eve as well, 
He made everybody dark and nobody pale. 


Cain was a big man, blue-black, 
Blue as the body of a rainy tree; 
Abel was a young man, yellow-dark, 
Golden-dark as a honey-bee. 


Cain, like Adam, had a big black thigh 

And a smoky shadow down under his chin; 
Abel, like Eve, had a milky eye, 

The look of a willow when the buds come in. 


Adam had taught Cain everything 

As far as any one could see; 

But Eve taught Abel how to dance and sing 

And how to 7“ his ground with a one-two-three. 


Cain fed his oxes and watered his goats 

And gave his ostriches plenty of corn 

And slathered bear-grease on his ponies’ coats 
And got up with Gabriel early in the morn. 


For Cain he was willing to own the earth, 
And old Father Adam thought so too; 

But Abel was a boy that was gay from birth 
And did all the things that he wanted to do. 


And Eve would kiss him on the finger-tips 

And he played the banjo in a minute soon, 

And then she would kiss her baby on the lips 

And he sang all the honey that’s dripping from the 
moon, 


When God made Adam and Eve as well, 
He made everybody dark and nobody pale. 


Now it came one Sunday that the two dark boys 
Went to hallelujah for the Lord their God; 

But Adam and Eve heard a different noise, 

They heard Cain cussing, cussing hard. 


The boys had built altars and had killed two kids’ 
And laid two fires, out north of the town, 

But fire always goes where the good Lord bids, 
And Abel’s went up and Cain’s went down, 


Arid Cain came roaring and raring like a devil. 
“Damn your, milky eyes,’’ was all he said, 

And Cain leaned:over and picked up a shovel 
And swung it on Abel ahd smashed him dead. 


And there he stood, with his father and his mother; 
And the voice of God came thundering through, 

* Cain! —What you done with your brother?” 
And Cain went almost as white as you. 


For when God made Adam and Eve as well, 
He made everybody dark and nobody pale. 


OverTONES of The Psalms come to one 
pleasantly in this poem in The Double 
Dealer (New Orleans) : 


THE CONVERT 
By Evererr Boston 


The Lord is my Shepherd on the Meadows of the 
Sea: 

His Eye and His Arm are with me in the flying 
scud. 

Tho’ the froth of wickedness rises to my lips, His 
gale will erase it, 

And my curses shall be lost in the waters, while 
my prayers shall rise to God. 

I shall venture forth on the bosom of Death, serene 
in my Faith. 


The ropes and the masts are my doing, 

But if they fail my Faith shall endure, 

For in Life the Peace of God is on me, and in 
death His waters cleanse me. 

His power and glory are revealed to me; 

For I have dreaded Him in the vast waters, and 
worshipped Him in the stars, 

Now I have dared my ignorance and made a song 
unto Him 

In the short leisure and simple words of the sea. 


Loveuiness and whimsicality are still 
the outstauding tools with which James 
Stephens molds his poems. The Manitoba 
Free Press (Winnipeg) passes this on to us: 


CHECK 


By James STEPHENS 


The night was creeping on the ground; 
She crept apd did not make a sound 
Until she reaghed the tree, and then 
She covered it, and stole again 

Along the grass beside the wall. 


I heard the rustle of her shawl 
As she threw blackness everywhere 


Upon the sky and ground and air. 
And in the room where I was hid: 
But no matter what she did 

To everything that was without 
She could not put my candle out. 


So I stared at the night, and she 
Stared back solemnly at me. 


Two poems in the October Lyric 
(Norfolk) attract us. One from an old 
friend, the other a delicate fancy from a 
pen little known to us: 


AT SEA 


By WitrtAmM ALEXANDER Prrcy 


Endure, my heart, endure: that is the ultimate 
courage, 

So much is taken, and the rest seems better gone; 

And in the hurly of the dissolute and dreadful 
world 

Little remains of fair and wise, of just and simple. 

Break but the shackles and the quailing sound is 
heard 

Of anchor chains that break. The harbors of the 
past, 

Silted, have grown too shallow for our deepening 
keels, 

Or we have lost the star that guided to their 
entrance. 

Nothing is compass to our destinies, unless 

The very fortitude of that cursed mariner 

Who knows no port but death, yet fights the sail 
and sweats 

And holds the rudder true, be of itself a chart 

To guide at last his haggard bark, amazedly, 

Beneath the samite wall of some moon-vestured 
town 

Where towers stand, more tranquil than som- 
nambulists. 

Be brother to the mighty mariners, my heart; 

So stoutly sail that there should be a silver port. 


THE BEGGAR 


By WHITELAW SAUNDERS 


The old sea-fog, in a tattered veil, 

Comes to my door with a beggar’s tale. 
Her gray eyes wander with eager desire. 
(She shudders and turns from my driftwood fire) 
Till her gaze is held on a lacquered tray 
Etched by the shadow of a spray 

Of wild plum blossom . . . the tray is old, 
With dragon handles of painted gold. 

As she reaches a thin and bony hand, 

The wind calls here with a sharp command, 
And she turns away, a cowering slave, 
Hurrying off to her gray sea cave; 
Forgetting the plate of Chinese red 

! With the plum’s white beauty overspread. 


SupPLEMENTING the article in the Letters 
and Art Department, we add this further 
poem from the new volume of her work: 


“THE MAKING OF A SAINT” 


By NaTHAatLtiA CRANE 


She died in a disarrayed garret 
In a vacuous sort of a house; 

The lords of the rafter were sorry— 
The spider, the moth, and the mcuse. 


They felt that a burden was on them, 
Surmising the needs of a soul, 

In conclave they swore to her virtues 
And criss-crossed a character scroll. 


The spider concocted a halo, 
It floated a flat balloon; 

The moth made the signs of the pinions 
That opened the first cocoon. 


The mouse did a modesty duty, 
He loosened the strings of her shoes, 
For a saint must go barefoot to Zion 
Or how could the angels enthuse? 


Now garbing a saint for a survey 
Entitles the attics and slums 

To the right of the line with the colors, 
To act as an escort with drums; 


To call upon Minn for the mantles 
Prescribe for a walled-in town; 
To ask for an issue of ermine 
To border a new renown. 


So the moth and the mouse and the spider 
Discarding their old restraint, 

Went forth in the raiment awarded, 
And Heaven accepted their saint. 


Two poems from the same hand and in 
different numbers of The Irish Statesman 
(Dublin) bear increasing testimony that 
poetry flourishes in the Emerald Isle: 


THE LOST OTHERS 
Brio0s Las 


You set your heart on Nancy, 
‘You won your fancy, lad. 

But love had never taught you 
What other names she had, 

Or what gay Naiad lent her grace, 
What shining Oread. 


You did not know what beauty 
Thronged in one light disguise: 
‘What eyes gazed out of Faéry, 
What Sibyl from the Wise, 
What burning miracle her soul 
Was in its native skies. 


You won your pretty Nancy, 
But she was all you had. 
The starry women vanished. 
A lonely lass and Jad 

Mutely upon each other gaze 
Nor know why they are sad. 


NIGHTMARE 
By Ovens 


The night lay black on the hills. 
The soul was blind, 

The flame of its candle blown 
By some fierce wind. 

Darkness has eyes of its own. 
Those bitter eyes 

It gave me to see stars tumbling 
Out of the skies. 

The fall of the lordly life 

That was in the air, 

The stars, a dark rain, falling 
To their sepulchre. 

And you and I, beloved, 

Caught in the fall, 

Followed unweeping, unheeding, 
That funeral. 
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PERSONAL 


- GLIMPSES 


IS TROTZKY HURLING A WRENCH INTO OUR MACHINERY ?¢ 


LIGHTED FIREBRAND in a powder factory could 
hardly cause greater alarm than some nervous re- 
viewers confess they have received from the publication 

in this country, in a erimson binding and ‘‘jacket,”’ of an English 
translation of a new book of Trotzky’s. Its title is “Whither 
England?” and the pub- 
“blurb”  an- 
nounces that in this 
book the Soviet leader 
“Jaunches a shattering 
prophecy of England’s 
approaching economic 
and political decline. 
In brilliant and caustic 
style,” it continues, ““he 
dissects English leader- 
ship and exposes the 
futilities of its policies 
and methods. The in- 
evitability of the struggle 
for economic supremacy 
between England and 
America is foretold.”’ 
But this ostensible 
purpose of the erimson 
volume is denounced as 
“camouflage” by an in- 
dignant writer in the 
Brooklyn Eagle, who as- 
serts that the ‘“pre- 
tended motif’? of Trot- 
zky’s book ‘‘falls flat in 
his eagerness to spread 
his theory of interna- 


lishers’ 


tional terrorism and 
murder.’ This reviewer, 
Frederick Boyd Steven- 
son, adds that ‘‘ Whither 
England?” is 
another book of Red 
Propaganda — consider- 
ably redder than usual 


its’ daring 


“simply 


ae 


By courtesy of the Brooklyn Eagle 
because of 
instructions to the 
British people and the 
American people show- 
ing them how they can 
overthrow their Governments by revolution.” After quoting 
a decidedly ‘‘pink” passage in which the former Minister 
that the 
‘“American proletariat’? will ultimately discharge their ‘‘pre- 
Mr. 


of War of the Bolsheyist Government predicts 


destined revolutionary function,” Stevenson exclaims 


fervently: 


Suppose an Englishman or an American should write a book 
advocating the overthrow by force of the Soviet Government of 
Russia, print that book in the Russian language, publish it in 
Russia and distribute it in Russia— 

HOW FAR DO YOU SUPPOSE IT WOULD GO BEFORE 
IT WOULD BE SUPPREST? 


The capitals are Mr. Stevenson’s, and he further emphasizes 
his acute alarm by continuing, in a species of capitalized “free 


verse’’: 


HIS CRIMSON BOOK IS “VIEWED WITH ALARM”, 
“Comrade” Trotzky has “staged a come-back”’ in Russia, we are told, and once more 
“dominates’’ that country in a manner “almost Napoleonic.” 

more publicity than any man in Russia.’’ 


AND YET “WHITHER ENGLAND?”— 

ONE OF THE RANKEST AND REDDEST— 
REVOLUTIONARY PROPAGANDAS— 

EVER LET LOOSE ON CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION— 
IS BEING DISTRIBUTED BROADCAST IN— 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA TO-DAY! 

Secretary of State Kel- 
logg has just barred the 
British Communist Sha- 
purji Saklatvala from 
this country as a mem- 
ber of the British delega- 
tion to the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Conference in 
Washington because of 
his revolutionary views 
and expressions. 

What is the United 
States Government go- 
ing to do with this Bol- 
shevist Book of the Red 
Revolutionist Trotzky— 


GIVING DETAILED— 
INSTRUCTIONS 

HOW— 

TO OVERTHROW— 
ENGLAND AND— 
AMERICA? 

An inspection of Trot- 
zky’s book, which bears 
the imprint of the In- 
ternational Publishers, 
New York, reveals the 
fact that it is devoid of 
any of. the typographical 
stresses employed by The 
Eagle in reproducing 
some of its redder pas- 
sages. Aside from its 
crimson garment, it flies 
no ostensible danger sig- 
nals. But the reading of 
its orderly text made 
on Mr. Stevenson an 
impression so disturbing 
that he invokes govern- 
ment interference, argu- 
ing: 

Saklatvala was barred 
from this country because 
of his revolutionary talk 
and views. 

Secretary Kellogg fears the Hindu Red would spread sedition in 
America if admitted. The Secretary is absolutely right in his de- 
cision. 

But a ranker, a more dangerous Bolshevik than Saklatvala is 
spreading seditious propaganda in the United States. He is Leon 
Trotzky, a high official of the Soviet Government of Russia, who is to- 
day broadcasting openly, deliberately and viciously minute in- 
structions to the American people, telling them how to treacherously 


rise in REVOLUTIQN and OVERT OW 2» AM 
De ee oe RTHROW the AMERICAN 
What are we going to do with Trotzky’s S S 2 
TO REVOL UTIONISTS? desi: Naan ELA © 
In the very start of his Foreword he exposes his illy concealed 
purpose to write a book seeking to excite the English-speaking 
masses to violence by dividing them against themselves under 
the thin pretext of presenting a treatise dealing with economie 
facts and figures, for he says— 
“Without burdening our exposition with figures and details 
which the reader may easily find in works of reference and in 


Also “he gets much 
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World’s Greatest Values 


Everyone Says It—Sales Prove It 


Although their amazing low prices are an undoubted 
attraction in making Hudson-Essex the world’s largest 
selling “Sixes”, the lasting impression of owners is the 
quality, brilliant performance, reliability, fine appear- 
ance and riding ease that remains when the price paid 
is forgotten. 


HUDSON 
COACH 
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Hudson Brougham 


$1495 


Hudson 7-Pass. Sedan 


$1695 


All prices freight and tax extra 


Their leadership in sales gives advantages in constantly 
improving value to the buyer—because of volume econ- | 
omy in purchase of materials, manufacturing savings 
and low cost of distribution. And with it are basic ad- 
vantages of exclusive patents that no other maker shares, 
and which must always command recognition of unri- 
valled qualities in Hudson-Essex. 
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special studies of the eeconomie policy of England, we have under- 
taken to isolate and describe those historical factors and cir- 
cumstances which must determine the history of England in the 
present epoch.” 

He goes into the history of England—ancient, medieval and 
modern—and rakes up every incident that he believes will arouse 
hatred between mass and class. 

And so, under the cloak of writing a book on economies, he 
resorts to the only logie that he and his ilk understand— 

REVOLUTION! 

Trotzky says— 

“Of course, the English secret service men and their American 
disciples will declare that I am engaging in propaganda for a 
proletarian revolution, as if it were possible for an outsider, by 
means of pamphlets, to alter the course of evolution of a great, 
nation! Asa matter of fact, Jam simply attempting, by analyz- 
ing the most important factors in the historical development of 
England, to explain the historical path by which the country will 
be made to encounter obstacles—internal as well as external— 
to its continued existence.” é 

Far be it from him—to hear him tell it—to endeavor to excite 
any country to Bolshevist revolution! 

And still he is not so clever as he thinks he is, for he discloses 
the Red that is within his brain and the Murder that is within 
his heart, when he asks— * 


“WILL IT BE POSSIBLE TO ORGANIZE A COMMU- 
NIST PARTY IN ENGLAND WHICH SHALL BE STRONG 
ENOUGH AND WHICH SHALL HAVE SUFFICIENTLY 
LARGE MASSES BEHIND IT TO ENABLE IT, AT THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT, TO CARRY OUT THE 
NECESSARY PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS OF THIS EVER 
SHARPENING CRISIS? THIS QUESTION INVOLVES 
THE ENTIRE DESTINY OF ENGLAND.” 


Mr. Stevenson remarks that Trotzky ‘‘neyer fails to sneer at 
God and the Christian religion whenever opportunity offers,” 
and continues to quote him: 


The doctrine of the leaders of the English party is a sort of 
amalgam of Conservatism and Liberalism, at times adapted to 
the requirements of the trade unions, or, more properly, their 
upper strata. All are imbued with the religion of “gradual 
changes.’’ In addition, they also profess the religion of the Old 
and New Testaments. All consider themselves extremely civilized 
persons, and yet they believe that the Heavenly Father [he does 
not use capital letters] created mankind in order, in His loving 
kindness, to CURSE THEM and thereupon to make effort 
to right this wretched business somewhat through the CRUCI- 
FIXION of His Son. 

Quoting Lansbury, who said he does not believe in force, 
Trotzky adds— 

But even as a believing Christian, Lansbury should know 
enough to understand that if the cunning Hebrew priesthood, 
together with the cowardly Roman Pro-consul Pontius Pilate, 
a political predecessor of MacDonald, had not applied force to 
Jesus Christ, we should not have had the crown of thorns, nor the 
Resurrection, nor the Ascension, and even Mr. Lansbury would 
not have had the opportunity to be born a good Christian and 
to become a bad Socialist. 

Then Trotzky shows what he is driving at by saying— 

“A DISBELIEF— 

“IN VIOLENCE 
“TS EQUIVALENT— 
“TO A DISBELIEF— 
“IN GRAVITATION!” 


Trotzky is then quoted as asking whether it is permissible for 
the leaders of the general strike ‘‘to ereate little bands for the 
defense of the strikers from violence, for disarming and dispersing 
the Fascist bands.’ 


> 


And this is his answer to his own question, 
as set forth by the Hagle’s compositors: 

And as no one has ever succeeded, at least within our memory, 
in disarming SAVAGE ENEMIES WITH THE AID OF RE- 
LIGIOUS HYMNS, it will obviously be necessary— 

“TO; HQUIP— 

“THE REVOLUTIONARY— 

“DHTACHMENTS— 

“WITH REVOLVERS 

“AND HAND-GRENADES— 

“UNTIL SUCH TIME— 

“AS THEY MAY BE ABLE— 

“TO TAKE POSSESSION— 

“OF RIFLES— 

“MACHINE GUNS— 

“AND CANNONS!” 


This was precisely the mode of warfare that the Russian Revo- 


lutionists adopted in the overthrow of the Russian Government. — 
They did not stop at any UNCOMPROMISING FORMS OF 
CONFLICT when without the semblance of a trial they— 


MURDERED IN COLD— 
BLOOD THE CZAR— 
AND HIS FAMILY! 


And these are the instructions that Trotzky is giving to the 
British people and their American cousins under the pretext that 
he is telling us of the economic decline of England! 


Here Mr. Stevenson pauses to ask: ‘‘Are the people of England 
and America going to let Trotzky and his murder-loving followers 
get away withit?’’ And he continues: 


If they do, they are as BIG FOOLS as he is playing them for. 

Trotzky, by afew paragraphs in the beginning of his ‘‘ Whither 
England?” seeks to dupe the general reader with the idea that he 
is writing of the economic disintegration of England. He says— 

“The United States can only expand at the expense of the 
other exporting countries, which means particularly England. 
In view of the patented Dawes method of harnessing the economic 
life of an entire mighty Nation in the traces of American super- 
vision, it almost provokes a smile to hear people speak of the 
revolutionary significance of one ‘Moscow’ pamphlet or another. 
. . . By exerting pressure on its debtors, or giving them an 
extension, by granting or refusing credit to European countries, 
the United States is placing them in a gradual tightening eco- 
nomic dependence, in the last analysis an ineluctable situation, 
which is the necessary condition for inevitable social and revolu-, 
tionary disturbances, 

“The Communist International, viewed in the light of this 
knowledge, may be considered an— 


“ALMOST CONSERVATIVE— 
“INSTITUTION— 

“AS COMPARED WITH— 
“WALL STREET— 
“MORGAN— 

“DAWES— 

“JULIUS BARNES— 

“THESE ARE AMONG THE— 
“ARTIFICERS OF THE— 
““APPROACHING— 
“HUROPEAN REVOLUTION!” 


And what is the fate that Trotzky has planned for the United 
States? 

He says— 

*“Driving the European countries farther and farther down 
their blind alley, American capitalism is laying the foundation for 
WARS and REVOLUTIONARY UPHEAVALS, which in their 
FRIGHTFUL REBOUND will not fail to strike the economic 
system of the United States also. Such is the prospect for 
America. 

“In revolutionary development, America does not stand in 
the front rank; the American bourgeoisie will still enjoy the 
privilege of witnessing’ the— 

“DESTRUCTION OF ITS— 
“OLDER EUROPEAN SISTER. 

“But the INEVITABLE HOUR WILL STRIKE FOR 
AMERICAN CAPITALISM ALSO; the American OIL and 
Steel Magnates, Trust and Export Leaders, the Multimillionaires. 
of New York, Chicago and San Francisco, are performing—tho 
unconsciously—their predestined REVOLUTIONARY FUNC- 
TION. And the— 

“AMERICAN PROLETARIAT— 
“WILL ULTIMATELY— 
“DISCHARGE THEIRS!” 


All of which, altho not different in kind from the mass of red 
flag-waving propaganda of the past, in the view of some com- 
mentators, incites The Hagle to ask, ‘‘Has Soviet Russia com- 
mitted an offense against America and England?” And it adds: 


Leon Trotzky, in the early part of 1917, lived for two months 
in a Bronx walk-up flat. In this brief period he considers himself 
capable of delivering a masterful dissertation on the industrial 
and financial motifs of the United States in regard to England 
and other countries. 

But the danger of the man lies here: 

He is a member of the Soviet Cabinet. Now, as a Russian 
official, he is to-day spreading in England and America Red 
Propaganda giving detailed directions to the people of both 
countries how to overthrow by violence their Governments. 

As a Soviet official, does not this act call for a demand by the 
British and American Governments to the Soviet Government for 
an explanation? 


A great part of Trotzky’s book is given over to a savage attack 
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on Ramsay MacDonald, the head of the late Labor Government 
in England. The cause of Soviet bitterness against Mr. Mac- 
Donald is unwittingly betrayed in a hurt reference to his dietum 
that the Russian revolution was ‘‘the last of all revolutions,”’ 
and his observation that ‘‘revolution means. destruction and 


poverty, and nothing else.” Trotzky writes: 


Messrs. MacDonald, Thomas, and others, are indignant 


with those workers who protested when their ministers drest 


THE HOOSIER POET LIKED TO CHOOSE HIS OWN COMPANY 


up in clownish court dress. Of course, this is not MacDonald’s 
chief offense: but it excellently symbolizes all the rest of his 
make-up. When the young bourgeoisie was fighting the nobility, 
it renounced side curls and silk doublets. The bourgeois revolu- 
tionists wore the black raiment of the Puritans. As opposed to 
the Cavaliers, the Puritans enjoyed the nickname of Roundheads. 
Each new content always seeks its new form. Of course, the 
form of dress is only a detail, but the masses simply will not 
understand—and they are right—why the representatives of the 
working class should submit to the complicated pomp of mon- 
archic masquerade. And the masses are gradually beginning to 
learn that those who make mistakes in little things will also be 
undependable in big things. 
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A FARMERS’ POET WHO COULDN’T FARM 


66 OU DON’T SEEM TO LIKE WORK,” said James 
Whitcomb Riley’s father—-‘‘sarcastically,”’ we are told. 

“No!” thundered the son, according to Farm and 

Fireside, which is celebrating this month the Hoosier poet's 
birthday—he would have been seventy-six years old had he 
lived until the 7th. And we read further that, ‘‘seizing the hoe 
handle with both hands, he flung it into a neighbor’s yard, leapt 
the alley fence and made tracks for Main Street, 
leaving the father in a blaze of indignation.” 
Tradition has it that ‘‘for a half-hour his wrath 
and diction considerably beneath the 
dignity of a refined citizen But we are told 
that ‘‘later he returned—not to hoe weeds, but 
to say to his father that he was sorry for answer- 
ing him anerily.’’ And that night father and son 
in the law office and came 


were 


29) 


“reasoned together” 
to an understanding. 
The incident seems to prove, says Marcus 


Dickey, the Hoosier poet’s former secretary, that 


you can not make a gardener out of a poet, “‘or 


(to say it in distinguished phrase) you can not 
make a prosperous farmer out of a Robert Burns.” 
The Fates had other designs, concludes Mr. 
Dickey, who is the author of the ‘‘ Life of James 
Whitcomb Riley.’”’? And he continues: 


The youth had remained in his little solitude 
long enough. There was budding within him a 
desire to tread a stage on which he could take 
longer strides and speak to a larger audience. 

Also the Fates had been contributing to his love 
of country life. For Riley loved the country. 
Seldom was he happy in a big city. Onee in his 
young manhood he lay on his stomach for a 
whole day reading Cowper’s ‘‘The Task.”’ ‘‘One 
line from it,”’ he said, ‘‘stuck to me like burdock 
to a quail dog—‘God made the country and man 
made the town!’”’ 

“T must get back to my Lockerbie Street,’ he 
remarked to Dr. Weir Mitchell in Philadelphia, 
“or you will have a case of nervous prostration 
in your consultation-room. I have seen violence 
in the city; there are no resting places in it; haste 
me to a shelter. 

“The velocity of the city,” he went on vehe-- 
mently, “‘what does it all mean?—the moan and 
rumble of trolleys and subways, the rattle of 
wagons over cobblestones, the jangle of telephones 
and erowds shoving and pushing through gate- 
ways as if the whole human family had to be 
whizzed across the continent in an hour.” 

His first vagabond escape into the open country came the 
year of the Greeley campaign. Altho he had passed his majority, 
it was his first long excursion into the world. Being despondent 
one day over lack of work, and having no money, his eye caught 
sight of a high seat on a patent-medicine wagon. He promptly 
mounted to it and was soon a fugitive from care—over the hills 
and far away, weeks and months. 

“Tt was glorious,” said Riley, “to bowl toward the Grecley 
flagpoles standing in the main street of little towns, and then 
about sundown to find lodging at some farmhouse for the night 
and dream of fried chicken for breakfast.” 

The truth of those adventures was often stranger than fiction. 
He was a serious young man—very serious at intervals—and then 
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THE AUTOGRAPHED LAST LINE OF AN ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT 


Riley wrote the poem: “The Days Gone By,” forty years ago, It is included in his “‘Child’s Rhy mes.”’ 
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-~ When accident casts its shadow 


aCtOss your pay chec 


out, or insufficient for soaring expenses. 
hospital charges, perhaps. 


worry . . fear! 


for the family . 


.. Savings swallowed up . 


k An accident or lengthy 
illness. .. Income blotted 
. Doctors, nurses, medicine . . 


. debts . 
. Protect yourself now against the day 


Sacrifices 


when accident or illness casts its shadow across yout pay check. 


ITALLY needed pay checks 

from eleven million incomes 
were cut off last year by accidental 
injuries alone. Before the next 
twelve months have gone by, one 
man or woman in every three will 
lose precious time through accident 
or illness. 

Today, while out for a walk or 
riding in your car—while resting 
at home or seeking recreation— 
you may suddenly be stricken. 
Fate strews her hazards every- 
where. Accident and illness wait 
not for time or place. 


In fairness to those you love, 


AINA CASUALTY AND SURETY CO. 


FLT 


A.TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


STANDARD FIRI 


as well as to yourself, you should 
not put off protecting your income 
against loss, or unexpectedly in- 
creased outgo. See the Aitna-izer 
in your community today! Let 
him explain Aitna’s new Health 
and Accident policy. Let him show 
you how as little as a few cents 
a day will provide a worth-while 
income to replace or supplement 
your earnings when the shadow of 
accident or illness falls. 


The AEtna-izer is a man worth 


A-IZE 


AND 


INSURANCE €O 


Ae Dil 


{UTOMOBILE 


knowing! He can give you de- 
pendable protection and sound in- 
surance advice. The tna Life 
Insurance Company and Affiliated 
Companies are the strongest mul- 
tiple-line insurance organization 
in the world. In this great organ- 
ization you can find security for all 
your interests—Life Insurance in all 
its branches; Accident and Health, 
Automobile, Liability, Compensa- 
tion, Burglary, Fire and Marine, 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 

According to your 
As you prosper and as your 


Aétna-ize! 
needs! 


obligations increase! 


COMPANIES 


HARTFORD, CONN, 


A i LD 


INSURANCE CO., OF 
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IFE and 


Third installment of the 


Be she Res 


of AV ORM 


OA 


EXCERPTS from the true story of VORY’S adventures with the U.s. ARMY and NAVY 
its encounters with WILD ANIMALS and its contribution to ROMANCE 


ee N a certain dog-watch one 
night far out at sea we were 
gathered around the good old java 
pot swapping yarns. There were 
the bosun, and the bosun’s mate, 
and a seaman bold, and me. The 
seaman bold, unfolding to stretch 
his legs, delivered himself of the 
following chant: 
‘A boy stood on the burning deck, 
The flames about did roar; 
He took a cake of Ivory Soap 
And washed himself —ashore.” 
The original author of the chant 
is unknown, but the “‘me’’ of the 
story is Byron 'T’. Mills, of San 
Francisco, who was in the Navy 
during the war and for a period after 
the Armistice. He tells the following 


story, also: 


««My ship was sent to Hamburg 
on a special commission. When we 
found that there wasn’t a decent 
cake of soap in the whole port, we 
almost wished we had shifted our 
coal for a cargo of Ivory. We took 
our ship’s supply into the town, and 
they almost mobbed us. Cakes that 
had cost us seven cents brought a 
dollar. I hired a big luxurious limou- 
sine for a whol- afternoon for one 
cake of Ivory. I met a Hungarian 
countess who wanted me to marry 
her and take over her castle in Buda- 
pest—I couldn’t see it, but I gave 
her a cake of Ivory and she seemed 
just as happy as if I’d accepted her 
proposal, If I ever lease myself out 
for another war, I’ll pay high for 
the Ivory Soap concession.’ 


Ivory buys laces and a 
MEXICAN welcome 


«©WN February, 1924,” writes a 

member of the U. S. Naval 
ReserveForce,“theU. S, Destroyer 
‘Sumner,’ off the west coast of 
Mexico, got orders by radio to put 
into Salina Cruz—that tiny agglom- 
eration of huts and tents on a slope 
of sand which was then in the center 
ofthe revolutionary area. The U. S. 
landing party arrived on the heels 
of the Revolutionary Army which 
had raided the townsfolk six times. 
Nothing usable was ieft except, as 
we soon discovered, some exquisite 
native laces which nad been success- 
fully hidden from the marauders, 


«<The customary haggling b. 
forthwith. But money was wo 
less to the natives—they coul 
buy anything with it. They v 
ragged, and they were dirty —g 
Scott, how dirty they were! 

‘Then occurred one of 


TO 


alies of history —they called 
ory Soap! For Ivory they 
ld sell anything. Some of the 
st laces ever brought into the 
red States were bought tor a few * 
kes of Ivory. And some of the 

ers and men found special wel- 
me in the homes of 
dignitaries by 


correspon- 


mt adds: ‘Ivory 


ap has been with 


icle. The 


Naval 
a : 
m knows that Ivory is 


ie 


ommended by his doctors 
n almost exclusive use in the 
K-bay.’ Of several popular 
98, Ivory is in demand by 
rhaps more than’ three-fourths 
the crew.” 


T he ex-Army adds its 
hb; 


LVORY story of the war 


HE Army refuses to take sec- 
E ond place in the war-story of 
ory. A former lieutenant sends 
this lively item: 

There were fifteen inches of mud 
ma three days’ drizzle in that 
thering lizard’s paradise known 
hnically as a rifle-pit. A floating 
ject touched my leg. I got hold 
it, washed it off, and found my- 
f gazing at a half-used cake of 
ary Soap. Visions of a clean-up 
ed and a shave at the old iron 
) back of the hill! 


«sCurses! It slipped. But pres- 
tly I saw it poking a white corner 
through the black soup. Before 
could escape again, I carried it in 
th hands back to the tub, stripped, 
yk a shower in the rain, shaved 
th Ivory lather, washed my teeth 
th Ivory foam, and then turned 
er the precious cake to Happy 
ke, who repeated my perform- 
ce. Andas he stood there in his 
vering nakedness, Ivory-lathered 
m head to toe, he grinned, «Well, 
duck, 99 44/100%% pure again!’ 


«<I carried that same cake of 
ry to Belgium with me after the 
; Show blew up and finally gave 


what was left of it to a little Belgian 
‘femme de chocolat,’ whosaid, «Ah, 
sayon Americain pour souvenir?’ ” 


Apparently Ivory is as 


good as money almost ra 
anyWhere in the world — e 
to buy laces and limousine i 


rides and ladies’ smiles, and eggs— 

A lieutenant of the Rainbow 
Division and his top sergeant 
traded a cake of Ivory to a French 
peasant woman for two dozen 
fresh ‘‘oofs.”’” 

«<Look,’’ said the Lieutenant, 
<<this is lucky savon. As long as 
it floats you can be sure les Amer- 
icains will win. If it ever sinks 


—like this, see? —you’d better 


pack up and leave la belle France, 
toot-sweet!’’ 

They left her watching Ivory 
confidently afloat. Ivory still 
floats and the old woman is still 
safe in /a belle France! 


You Can't fool 
a chipmunk, either ! 
PPARENTLY Ivory, 


when available, plays 
an important part even 
in the life of discrimi- 
nating chipmunks. In 
fact, it seems to be the prime win- 
ter delicacy of the chipmunk race, 
as witness two letters: 

Our little friend Francis Throw, 
of Kimball, Neb., went camping 
with his parents in the mountains 
last summer. On the washstand 
behind the cabin were two cakes 
of soap, one pink, and one Ivory. 

<<One afternoon,’’ writes Fran- 
cis, ‘‘the Ivory Soap disappeared. 
Where had it gone? ‘The next 
morning we missed another Ivory 
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taken it! 


I was quite worried 
about 


them until | remembered 
Ivory was 9944 /100% Pure.”’ 
<<Satety first!’ cry 
Nebraska chipmunks. 
And the chipmunks in 
New York State echo, 
«Safety first !’’— 
<<Last year,’’ writes 
Mrs. D——, <«when 
we closed our camp on 
Goodyear Lake for the 
winter,” we left two 
cakes of Ivory and two 
cakes of cheap perfumed 
soap in the bathroom. 
During the winter chip- 
munks got in and ate 
the Ivory, but would 
not touch the other. So 
I guess your advertise- 
ments must be true— 


99 44/100% Pure.” 


Elephants and a 
poem with a Morar 
PEAKING of wild animals, 


here is another story, from a 
railroad official: 

His four-year-old grandson was 
watching a circus parade with his 
mother. Along came the elephants. 
Little Dicky pointed to the curved 
weapons carried east and west of 
the leading pachyderm’s trunk, 
and asked what they were. 

<“Those,’’ replied his mother, 
‘care his tusks they are ivory.” 

«<Oh!”’ exclaimed small Dick 
excitedly, «‘then he has his soap 
with him, hasn’t he?”’ 

Now for our poem! It came 
to the Ivory biographer’s desk 
not long ago, without a name, 
written on an old memorandum. 
Notice the quaint Quaker sound 
of it—can it be that some good 
Quaker. lad, disillusioned as to the 


superficial values of pure romance, 


finally identified cleanliness as the 
one all-symbolic value of life, and 


Do not wed for money, Friend, 
For money hath a ting; 

Do not wed a pretty face; 
Tis but a foolish thing. 

Do not wed for place or fame; 
Twill disappoint thy hope. 

But when thee marry, choose the girl 
Who uses Ivory Soap. 


His Moruer’s 
last gift 


HE following story comes 

| from the mountain country 

of Virginia, and it is about an 
ancient storekeeper. 

Many years ago, when Ernest 


Adams, a tried-and-true Ivory 


Soap salesman, was making trips 
through his territory in a piano- 
box buggy, he sold this old store- 
keeper an order. As he was about 
to leave, his customer said to him: 

<<Some time, Mr. Adams, after 


I’ve got better acquainted with 
you, | want to tell you a story.” 
Years passed. At every visit 
Mr. Adams asked for that story, 
but the old fellow refused, until 
one fine day when the rhododen- 
drons were in bloom and memo- 
ries lingered in spring fragrance. 

««Come with me,’’ said the 
storekeeper mysteriously, leading 
the way to a dimly lighted room 
behind the store. From a cob- 
webbed corner he drew forth 
a battered leather trunk whose 
musty contents finally yielded an 
oblong object wrapped in an old 
piece of white silk. 

«<I treasure this more than any- 
thing I own or have owned,” 
said he. «It was the last thing 
my mother gave me more than 
forty years ago when | left home 
to seek my fortune.”’ 

And with that he handed Mr. 
Adams what is probably the old- 
est cake of Ivory Soap in existence. 

‘Thus Ivory is, as you see, a 
true cosmopolite, and has a share 
in the lives of all sorts of people 


the world over. 


The dainty new cake of 
Ivory, made especially 
for the face and hands, 
just fits feminine fingers 
and the toilet soap holder. 
dt costs 5 cents. 


cake. Then we found where it then penned this p.an of exulta- Procrer & GAMBLE 
$ + CTKTeET , . ‘opyright, 1925, b 
had gone. ‘The chipmunks had tion? We leave the answer to you: The Proctec® aumble Go., Cincinnati, 
8 economical cake is I \ thin flake f ve 
For the bath, most people Bath Laundry Phis ; n ee ; r uh a Faris eat ras antoy a 
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Rocky Mountain winter gales made heating 
difficult and costly, said Courtney Ryley 
Cooper, noted author. Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strips now give even heat 
throughout, keep out draughts, save fuel. 


CHAMBERLIN 


Metal Weather Strips 
End Draughts 
Save Fuel 
Keep Out Cold, Dust, Rain, Soot 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips 
seal out cold, stop draughts, and 
end fuel waste. They save 25% 
to 40% on your heating bills. 
They insure even heat. Keep all 
parts of the house warm. No 
more cold spots. No dangerous 
draughts. The small cost will 
surprise you—pays for itself in 
fuel saved. More than 20,000,000 
doors and windows are Cham- 
berlin equipped. 


CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


“SINCE 1693-THE STANDARD” 


and Inside Door Bottoms 


Chamberlin Inside Door Bottoms enable you 
to admit fresh air to any part of the house 
while sealing all other parts against draughts. 
Thus when you sleep with open windows the 
other part of the house is not chilled. Inex- 
pensive to install, separately or in conjunction 


with Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Just Send the Coupon 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
1660 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
I would like an estimate covering the cost of 
installing (check whic 

Chamberlin Inside Door Bottoms___ 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips __In my 
home___Office Bldg. Church__ Number of 


Windows___ Number of Doors___ 


Name 


Address 


City and State 


Eng. Dept. L-10 
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| closure of the Christian Gospel. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


has an intense, eager, wistful longing for a 
more satisfying sense of spiritual reality; a 
desire for spiritual support hidden in 
spiritual mystery, as a reservoir of motive, 
as a spring of health, as a secret of inner 
peace, as an escape from loneliness of soul 
and an appalling sense of the meaningless- 
ness of life, more terrifying than death 
itself. The multitudes who read ‘If 
Winter Comes,’ or saw it in a film, following 
the fortunes of the patient, unselfish, mis- 
understood, much-enduring Mark Sabre, 
will find in the new story a figure to haunt 
their dreams.” 


Dr. Newton, who was pastor of the City 
Temple, London, during the war, and who, 
since his return to New York, has taken the 


| initial steps toward ordination as a Protes- 
| tant Episcopal rector, says further of ‘‘One 


Increasing Purpose’”’: 


“No doubt, the reactions to the story- 


tract, for such it is, will be as various as the 


readers who enjoy it—some for the story, 
some for the tract, and some for both. 


| Many will deem it quixotic nonsense, an 


effort to pantheize Christ; while others 
our theologians—will chide it for journey- 
ing so far and yet not arriving at a full dis- 
Nota few 
to whom religion, as ordinarily presented, 
is nothing—a myth which their minds 
refuse, a mystery which their reason 
rejects—but who, however rejecting, are 
keenly aware of a deep need, will find some- 
thing to help, even if they do not go all the 
Way =. 

“The book is a mystical version—vivid, 
moving, intensely realized—of the theology 
preached with such persuasive eloquence by 


_R. J. Campbell, my predecessor at the City 


Temple, about which so much ado was 
made fifteen years gone by. It reminds one 
of the vague and troubled mysticism of 


| Sherwood Anderson, in his eryptice saying: 
| ‘Every one in the world is Christ, and they 


are all crucified.” For years past, it has 
been, a message heard in many pulpits, 
the doetrine of the Indwelling Christ, now, 
happily, broadcast by the genius of a world- 
famous novelist; and one may hope that 
it will bring inspiration and guidance to 
many vexed and bewildered minds to 
whom religion, as presented in the churches 
seems to mean nothing.” 


Thomas L. Masson, sometimes a humor- 
ist, sometimes a mystic, says he has 
questioned a large number of men, includ- 
ing some of the ablest in America, about 
the present world-wide controversy over 
evolution and religion, and has found most 
people inclined to throw up their hands and 
exclaim: ‘“‘What’s it all about?” The 
result is that he has been moved to present 
a bird’s-eye view of the subject for busy 
people in an article in the International 
Book Review, entitled ‘‘Who’s Who in 
Religion.” How, it may be asked, can a 
humorist find any joy in theology? Mr, 
Masson answers that ‘‘one must have some 
relief from the melancholies of jokedom.” 
More seriously he continues: 


“The ignorance about both Science and 
Religion among newspaper men (and this 
includes most of the editors) is appalling. 


Scareely, any of them seem to have more 
than a superficial knowledge of the Bible, 
and none of them any idea of mechanics, 
mathematics or science itself on its practical 
side. The editor of one of our most ex- 
tensively circulated scientific periodicals 
told me that he knew practically nothing 
of the subject. He got most of his data 
from college professors. As for the religious 
periodicals, of which there are a consider- 
able number, each one of them is necessarily 
laundered, bleached and shrunk to the 
dimensions of its own clientele. The out- 
come of all this is that if we are really 
searching for a sincere, unbiased expression, 
of Truth, we may look for it in vain in 
periodical literature. There are, however, 
exceptions, for occasionally a clear note is 
heard. 

“ Among the clergy themselves, generally 
speaking, there can not be said to be wide- 
spread knowledge about any point of view 
but their own. Few, I take it, are ac- 
quainted with the results of the recent 
archeological discoveries about Biblical 
texts in Egypt. Searcely any have the 
remotest notion of the real spirit which 
moves some of our chief scientists. And it 
is likewise true that there is a reluctance 
among scientists to get at the real purpose 
of religion, as defined by some of its sanest 
representatives. ... 

“Briefly, what is happening all over the 
world is a kind of spiritual turnover, in 
which the churehes and the scientists, 
particularly the evolutionists and a host of 
other inquisitive people, are all mixed up 
together in the quest for an unknown 
quantity. My friend William Herbert 
Carruth—who at the time I knew him was 
a professor in the University of Kansas— 
has written the best thing on the subject in 
his great poem ‘Each in His Own Tongue,’ 
the first lines of which are: 


‘A fire-mist and a planet, 

A erystal and a cell, 

A jelly-fish and a saurian 

And caves where the cave-men dwell. 

Then a sense of law and beauty 

And a face turned from the clod— 
Some eall it Evolution, 
And others eall it God.” 


Mr. Masson then goes on to name and 
describe ten recent books, costing less than 
fifteen dollars and requiring less than 
thirty hours to read, which, he says, will 
give a clear insight into both sides of the 
controversy and “‘lift any one interested in 
modernism and religion into an entirely 
new world of thought.” To this he adds 
a list of five books which he considers the 
best for one who ‘‘wishes to read the Bible 
intelliigently.”” And here he leaves his 
readers to their own devices, confident that 
he has indicated to them the right ap- 
proach. ‘‘As we say in Love and Golf, the 
approach means everything.” 

In the creation of a fiction plot, likewise, 
the approach is a delicate affair, if one may 
judge from William MeFee’s remarks on 
Joseph Conrad’s unfinished Napoleonic 
romance, ‘‘Suspense,”’ in the same maga- 
zine. Mr. MecFee, sea-going engineer and 
author of ‘Casuals of the Sea,’ has 
achieved his reputation, as did Conrad, by 
writing deep-water novels; hence he has a 
peculiar right to comment on the latter’s 
work. Speaking of certain ragged ends in 
the plot of ‘Suspense,’ 


he gives us 


“WASHING REMOVES 
TSS, ADIGRAP 
BUT NOT THE PAINT” 


Yet economical enough 
for the largest surfaces 


Scores of leading hotels, clubs, hospi- 
tals, industrial plants, etc., now use 
Barreled Sunlight for interior painting. 
Here are just a few prominent users : 


Hotel McAllister, Inc., of Miami 
Norwich State Hospital, of Norwich, 


Conn. 
Toledo Public Schools 
Masonic Temple, of Fort Worth 
Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Pennsylvania Railroad System 
Life-Savers, Inc. 


For large jobs Barreled Sunlight comes 
in 55 and 30-gallon churn-equipped 
steel drums, at a very moderate initial 
cost. The labor cost of application is 
lowbecause BarreledSunlight(contain- 
ing no varnish) flows on freely with 
brush orspray—andcoversremarkably. 
Once on the walls, it can be washed 
clean at any time, and repeated wash- 
ings will not wearit away. This saves 
the annoyance and cost of frequent 
repainting. 

Where a finish in tint is desired, 
Barreled Sunlight in quantities of 5 
gallons of over is tinted on order, with- 
out extra charge. 


= the surface and 


Se sais lect SAD 


| 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT gives walls and woodwork a beautiful soft lustre that lasts for years without repainting 


| Washable ~ 


this lustrous white paint 


handsome as the finest enamel 


SMUDGE a white paint surface— 
then try to wash it. 


Does the dirt all come off? 


That is the supreme test. Try it 
with Barreled Sunlight and you will 
see why hundreds of thousands in- 
sist on this finish for white interior 
painting. 

Barreled Sunlight can’t hold dirt. Its surface 


is smooth as satin. It washes like tile. 


Think what this means on bathroom and 
kitchen walls—on white woodwork—wher- 
ever lustrous, sanitary cleanliness is essential! 


Handsome as the finest’ enamel, Barreled 
Sunlight costs less, is easy to put on, and 
covers better. 


Due to the exclusive Rice Process by which 


The Microscope Shows Why! 


ORDINARY FLAT-FINISH WHITE PAINT 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT 


These photographs of cross-sections of 
paint surfaces were made through a 
powerful microscope. Each paint was 
magnified to the same high degree. The 
astonishing contrast shows why Bar- 


reled Sunlight is so easy to keep clean. 
Its surface is smooth, unbroken and 
non-porous. It resists dirt and washes 
like tile. 


Barreled Sunlight ~ 


it is made, Barreled Sunlight is guaranteed to 
remain white longer than any gloss paint or 
enamel, foreign or domestic, applied under the 
same conditions. And it is so durable that 
frequent washings will not wear it away. 


If a white finish is not desired, any tint 
may be obtained by adding oil colors to Bar- 
reled Sunlight. 


Barreled Sunlight is sold by leading dealers. 
It comes in cans from 4 pint to 5 gallons, 
and in large-capacity steel drums. Where 
more than one coat is required, use Barreled 


Sunlight Undercoat. 


Send the coupon for special information on the use 
of Barreled Sunlight for your type of interior. If sample 
can is desired, enclose roc. 


U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co., Factory and Main 
Offices, 39-B Dudley Street, Providence, R. 1.—New 
York, Borden Bldg.—Chicago, 655 Washington Blvd.— 
San Francisco, 156 Eddy Street. Distributors in all 
principal cities. Dealers everywhere. 


| U.S.GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., | 
| 39-B Dudley Street, Providence, R. IL. 

Please send me literature on the use of Barreled 
Sunlight in— 


Check (1) Homes Commercial Buildings 


O) Institutions C) Industrial Plants 


Enclosed find ten cents for sample can of 
Barreled Sunlight to be mailed postpaid. 


Name 


Addres > 
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A pipe-smoker 
over in Paris 
grows desperate 


Our sister republic excels in many fields of 
production, but Americans in France seem 
to retain their preference for their native 
smoking tobaccos. 


That seems to be the case with Mr. 
Parkhurst. He just happens to be in one 
of the few sections of the globe where 
Edgeworth isn’t. In France, tobacco 
selling is controlled by government 
monopoly. 


With the exception of a few countries, 
of which France is one, Edgeworth is sold 
all over the world. And so the chances of 
getting it wherever you go are about ten 


to one. 


Paris, France 

Larus & Brother Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 
My last pipeful of Edgeworth went the 

way of all good tobacco some two weeks 
ago and since then I have vainly spent 
most of my spare time searching Paris for 
a further supply. 

If Edgeworth can be obtained here 
please let me know where, and I can as- 
sure you I will ‘‘ publish the glad tidings,”’ 
as the little blue can has occasioned many 
a covetous glance, and more than once 
some envious American has said to me, 

“Wor the love of Heaven, where did you 
get that Edgeworth? It’s worth its weight 
in gold over here. I haven’t had any since 
the supply I brought over ran out.” 

I have been told that I cannot buy 
pipe tobacco from the States without hay- 
ing a special permit from the French goy- 
ernment, so before I’m through I may 
have to pay 200 or 300 per cent duty and 
perhaps face prison, but it’s worth the 
risk to get Edge- 
worth—and after 
all the only way to 
find out about this 
is to try. 

Sincerely yours, 

. C. R. Parkhurst. 


Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like 
Kdgeworth wher- 
ever and when- 
ever you buy it, 
for it never 
changes in qual- 
ity. Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus & Brother Company, 2-J 
South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, 
pocket-size packages, in handsome humi- 
dors holding a pound, and also in several 
handy in-between sizes. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
eare to add them. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post a 
one- or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 
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this glimpse into the secrets of his own 
eraft: 


It is a popular delusion that works of 
fiction, plots of plays, spring full-armed 
from the heads of the fortunate Joves who 
produce them. Details, of course, are 
worked out, as we say; but the original plot 
comes to us from some literary Sinai in 
lightnings and with thunders, in a marvel- 
ous completeness of design. This is not 
the ease. If it were, there would be very 
few books worth the trouble of reading. 
We not only have to go back to work in 
fresh characters and allusions, but the 
interpolation of such additional material 
will often result in our further enlighten- 
ment as to what we are doing, and a conse- 
quent radical modification of the main lines 
of the story. 


Mr. McF ee holds that it is nearly always 
a mistake to publish an unfinished novel, 
tho he is willing to admit that Conrad’s 
may be an exception. His verdict in 
general is this: 


The slow accretion of masterpieces has 
given color to the belief that everything he 
wrote was a masterpiece. To assert that 
this is not the ease is no disloyalty to Con- 
rad, but rather to claim for him the 
humanity he himself would never ‘have 
repudiated. It is to secure his ultimate 
and enduring fame that we sift and sort 
out from his work the bright virgin gold 
from the duller metal, that we distinguish 
the works of his earlier and more mag- 
nificent period from those which followed 
“Victory.” This is the inevitable destiny 
of the great. The verdicts of posterity are 
not always right, but they lean generally 
in that direction. We believe they will put 
“Suspense,” apart from its special interest 
as an unfinished work, with ‘‘The Rover,” 
“The Rescue,” and ‘“‘ The Arrow of Gold’”’— 
some way below such bursts of splendor as 
“Heart of Darkness”? and ‘Youth’’ and 
“he Nigger of the Narcissus. ”’ 


Another famous deep-sea novelist, Her- 
man Melville, figures at least briefly in this 
issue of the International Book Review. 
The editor, Dr. Clifford Smyth, in an 
article on ‘‘New York Among the Rebels,” 
names Melville as one of the intransigeants 
who helped to give New York its literary 
reputation. The Big Four in this list of 
shatterers of conventions, according to 
Dr. Smyth, are Washington Irving, Walt 
Whitman, James Fenimore Cooper and 
Hdgar Allan Poe. To those who do not 
now think of Irving asarebel and innovator 
the editor recalls how the humor and satire 
of his “Knickerbocker History” got so 
effectively under the skin of the social New 
York of his day that ‘‘for his own comfort 
and safety he was exiled to Europe until 
the explosions of Knickerbocker wrath had 
subsided.”” Walt Whitman, of course, was 
‘forever storming at the gates of a vener- 
able and accepted metrical standard with 
his ‘‘barbaric yawp,’’ and Cooper’s later 
years were a welter of lawsuits and enmities, 
owing to his social criticisms. Poe was 
a critical iconoclast. In Melville, Dr. 


Smyth finds something of that author’s 
own Ishmael in relentless pursuit of Moby 
Dick—something that ‘‘seemed to keep 
him just beyond the pale of the generally 
accepted—perhaps it should be called the 
respectable—in literature.” 

Dr. Smyth’s theory is that the rough- 
nesses and racial confusion of New York 
tend to make rebels, and that even Long- 
fellow, Hawthorne, Lowell and Holmes 
might have flaunted the literary red flag if 
they had been born in New York instead of 
quiet New England. And he concludes: 


“ After all, cireumstance has much to do 
with the shaping of genius to its particular 
bent. The poet of placid lakes and sun- 
sets is not apt to sing of war and the 
ceaseless struggle of mankind against 
adverse conditions. Neither is it likely 
that the writer, whose lines are fallen in 
some tranquil countryside or city whose 
mood and origin are akin to his own, will 
pen fiery philippics against the existing 
order of things. But the metropolis, 
traversed by many races, belonging to 
none; an epitome of the world; a human 
chaos, lacking the solidarity of a united 
community; what wonder that its song 
does not flow in madrigals and pleasing 
lyries, but utters itself rather in Wagnerian 
thunders and discords! Perhaps that is the 
explanation of New York’s literary great 
ones, the reason why they are continually 
protesting against or ridiculing some- 
thing—and why the city is as a magnet 
inevitably and always drawing to it the 
literary rebels wherever they may chance 
to be.” 


Besides these articles and the usual 
departments, including a descriptive list of 
250 new books of the month, the October 
International Book Review contains the 
following feature reviews: 

“Three Crities Leeture Living Authors,” 
by Richard Le Gallienne; ‘‘American Life 
Mirrored in a Prize Novel,” by Kathleen 
Norris; ‘‘Escapades of a Don Juan of Old 
Japan,’ by Louis Moore; ‘“‘Sappho Sings 
Across Twenty-five Centuries,’ by Edwin 
Markham; ‘‘The Woman of Big Business in 
a French Novel,” by Lloyd Morris; 
‘‘ Arrows in the Air—X,”’ by ‘“‘Mr. Smith”’; 
“Satirical Adventures of a Portuguese 
Humorist,” by Ernesto Montenegro; “Liter- 
ary Ghosts in the Alps,” by H. M. Wal- 
brook; ‘‘The Heroine as a Woman of 
Letters,”’ by William Lyon Phelps; ‘“Gorky’s 
Fiction Characters Talk Back at Him,” 
by Harry Salpeter; ‘‘The Story of Ireland’s 
Uncrowned King,” by Shane Leslie; ‘‘ How 
a Real Boy Found Adventure in Tropic 
Seas,” by Edwin L. Shuman; ‘‘ Running the 
Seale in Short Stories,’ by John V. A. 
Weaver; ‘‘Mrs. Atherton Dissects a Man- 
Hater,” by Hildegarde Hawthorne; ‘“‘A 
Story-Teller on the Art of Story-Telling,’’ 
by Brander Matthews; ‘“‘A Modern Faust 
Discovers New Kingdoms,” by Robert 
Nichols; ‘‘A Saga of Norse Pioneers in the 
Wheat Belt,’’ by Isaac Anderson; ‘Mr. 
Dawson’s Heroine Turns Time Back- 
ward,” by Louise Maunsell Field; ‘“‘ Furnish- 
ing Work and Wages for Everybody,” 
by John B. Andrews; ‘‘New Books for 
Boys and Girls,’”’ by Mary Graham Bonner.” 
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MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 


One-third of the => 


nation in Fords 


To the 8,000,000 Ford owners: 
Did you ever think of this? 


F all you Ford owners turned out at 
the same time with every seat in 
your cars occupied, you could take one- 
third of the whole nation on a gigantic 
joy-ride. But how about the cost? 


Some of you get far more economical 
service out of your Fords than others. 
More full-powered miles. Longer life and 
fewer repair bills. Less tinkering. Less 
carbon and spark plug trouble. Nearly 
every community boasts of at least one 
10-year-old Ford with the old-time 
“brass-band” radiator—still in fine run- 
ning condition. 

Mobiloil “E” can do a lot to help you 
get every dollar's worth of service out 
of your Ford. The nation-wide experi- 
ence of Mobiloil “E” users bears this 
out. 


For example, a gentleman living at 
Hemlock Lake, N. Y., used Mobiloil 
“E” steadily in his Ford for five years. 
The motor was in such excellent condi- 
tion when he came to trade the car in, 
that he was tempted to keep the chassis 
and get a new body. 


Another Ford owner living in Mon- 
trose, Pa., wrote us that he drove his 
coupe 60,000 miles without having a 
bearing or spark plug touched. He uses 
Mobiloil “E”’ consistently. 


A lady living in Red Wing, Minn., 
drove a 1916 Ford 22,000 miles on Mo- 
biloil “E.” The bearings were never 
taken up or the motor taken down. 


The heavy mail we get from Ford 
owners proves over and over, day after 
day, that there is no oil like Mobiloil 
“E” to get long useful life and real econ- 
omy from a Ford car. 


A Dealer in Experience 


Near you is a dealer who will supply 
you with Mobiloil “E” regularly. The 
sign at the bottom of this page identifies 
him. Look for it over his door. He likes 
to sell you Mobiloil “E” because he 
knows that it will bring you back, a 
steady, satisfied customer. 

Vacuum Oil Company, branches in 
principal cities. Address: New York, 
Chicago, or Kansas City. 


The sign to longest Mord life 


cars are specified below. 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below. “Arc” means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 

Follow winter recommendations when temper- 
atures from 32° F (freezing) to 0° F (zero) prevail., 


Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except 
Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”). 


If your car is not listed here, see the complete 
Chart at your dealer’s. 
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Make the chart your guide 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


JOHN DAVEY 


Father of Tree Surgery 
“Do it right or not at all’ 


Forbidden Trees! 


When you cannot employ 
Davey Tree Surgeons 


More business is declined every 
year by Davey Tree Surgeons 
than they accept. Why? Be- 
cause it is a fixed policy never 
to waste the client’s money. 


You cannot employ Davey 
Tree Surgeons— 


if your trees are too 
far gone to save, even 
though they are still 
living; 

or if you are unwilling 
to have the work done 
thoroughly according 
to Davey standards. 


Davey Tree Surgeons have a 
list of forbidden trees on which 
only first-aid work is permitted. 
These are the trees that a 
quarter of a century of experi- 
ence has shown will not respond 
to full treatment or warrant it. 


If your trees can be saved and 
are worth it, Davey Tree Sur- 
geons will save them. Davey 
Tree Surgeons are local to you 
—live and operate in your 
vicinity —all thoroughly trained 
and always under organization 
discipline. 


THE DAVEY TREE "XPERT Co., INC., 
273, City Ban* Building, Kent, Ohio 


Attach this coupon to your letterhead 
and mail today 


THE DAVEY TREE 
EXPERT. CO: Inc:, 
273 City Bank Bldg., 
Kent, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obliga- 


tion on my part, please have your 


local representative examine my 
trees and advise me as to their 
condition and needs. 
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HOW M. CAILLAUX STRIKES AMERICA 


ARRING a ‘deplorable incident” 
occasioned by an indisereet question 

a reporter, the visit of France’s 
Minister of Finance appears to have made 


from 


a happy impression in its personal aspest. 
The ‘‘deplorable incident” is seize: upon 
by the Washington Evening Star as an 


occasion for rebuke to its “netropolhtan: 


contemporaries. ‘‘The press of the United 


States, indeed, the entire Ayaerican public,” 
it remarks, ‘‘must feel keenly the reflection 
upon American journalism and American 
manners involved in the query put to M. 
Caillaux, France’s distinguished Minister 
of Finance, upon his arrival in New York 
by a newspaper reporter regarding the 
history.”” And _ the 


minister’s political 


editorial goes on to point out: 


M. Caillaux has been chosen by France 
to fill one of the most important posts in 
the government of that great nation. He 
comes to the United States as the head of a 
mission charged with a most important 
task. An insult to him becomes, in fact, a 
reflection upon the nation which he 
represents. 

The most charitable interpretation that 
may be placed upon the ineident, in which 
the reporter questioned M. Caillaux 
about his trial in France, is that it arose 
from the grossest ignorance of what 
constitutes the courtesy due to a guest of 
the United States. To be discourteous is 
reprehensible at any time. But to be 
discourteous to a guest is unpardonable. 
It is inconceivable that any one could 
desire deliberately to offer insult to the 
French Minister of Finance. Anditis to be 
hoped that M. Caillaux will regard the 
incident as one arising out of inexperience 
and a lack of knowledge as to the pro- 
prieties. 

Freedom of the press, fundamental in a 
free country, does not mean license to 
insult a stranger and a guest. The blunder 
in New York harbor yesterday is one that 
could seareely have been foreseen, and that 
could not be repeated. It could not have 
happened in Washington, where the 
representatives of the nation’s daily 
journals have constant contact with the 
officials of this and foreign Governments. 
America desires to welcome whole-heartedly 
France’s Minister of Finance. 


The ‘‘deplorable incident”’ itself is thus 
reported by the New York Times: 


An embarrassing question by a reporter 
led to a dramatic incident in which M. 
Caillaux briefly displayed his fiery tempera- 
ment. While M. Caillaux is now regarded 
by all France, including his political 
enemies, as the chief hope of French eco- 
nomic rehabilitation, because of his wizardry 
at finance, it will be recalled that he was 
imprisoned during the war for alleged 
‘‘defeatism,’’ and was exiled from Paris and 
deprived of his civil rights after the war. It 
was not until the amnesty bill under the 
Herriot Government that Caillaux was 
restored to civil rights and allowed to 
reenter Paris. 

“There is a great deal of misapprehension 
in this country,’’ said the tactless reporter, 


The answer 
of science 
to this 
factory-light- 
ing problem 


is 


HOLOPHANE 


Holophane factory-lighting reflectors are 
the most efficient means science has de- 
vised for getting the light from the lamp 
to the work, where it is useful. 


They are made of prismatic glass, each 
prism shaped to direct the light exactly 
as needed—and there are specific designs 
for every factory department. 


In the illustration above, the right half 
shows the light of a bare lamp, while the 
left half shows the same light directed 
by Holophane. 


Let us equip one department of your plant 
with the specific Holophane unit designed 
for it; then judge the results yourself. 


There are also Holophane units for every 
other lighting need. 


HOLOPHANE GLASS COMPANY 
New York and Toronto 


re 
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Fax 


steals profits— 


Good lighting protects them 


_ Good lighting decreases accidents, reduces spoil- 
age and diminishes labor turnover. Good light 
ing decreases factory costs. Many authoritative 
tests prove that! 


Yet four of every five plants are poorly lighted 
—have lighting that makes production costs 


excessive. 


Good artificial lighting in your plant will give 
Fa 15% increase in production or its equivalent 
F in lowered manufacturing costs. 


‘To learn if your plant is properly lighted, get 
in touch with your local electric service com- 
pany, electric league or club. Without any ob- 
ligation to you, they will study your lighting 
needs and recommend improvements that will 
effect economies in your plant. 


Remember: 200 watt lamps with 
proper reflecting equipment spaced ten 
feet apart give excellent lighting. 


INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING COMMITTEE 
NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
29 WEST 39rx STREET 

NEW YORK 


\ 


‘Poor factory lighting 
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or 
PS 


in the world’s largest building 


and in pour own home 


HE doors of the skyscraper and the doors of your own 

home swing smoothly and easily on Stanley Hinges. The 
carpenter working on the world’s largest building and the 
carpenter working on your garage both use Stanley Tools. 
Whatever may be the size, the purpose or the location of 
a structure, the owner, the architect and the builder can 
always depend upon Stanley Tools and Stanley Builders 
Hardware, , , STANLEY, New Britain, Conn., U.S. A. 


TAN LEY 


For use in your Home 


The Carpenters choice 


He knows that the design, the 


For Americans in France 


Four-Square Household Tools 
are especially designed for every 


day use around the house. Bas- 

ically they are of Stanley quality 

giving long life. They are made, 

however, in a finish and with 

a simplicity of construction 

which meet the home needs of 
the family. 


FOUR-SQUARE HOUSEHOLD 


TOOLS 


Doors of the new Ameri- 
can Hospital of Paris, the 
finest of itskind in Europe, 
swing smoothly and easily 
on Stanley Ball Bearing 
Butts. This is only one of 
the many notable build- 
ings of the year in which 
Stanley Builders Hard- 


ware is used. 


BUILDERS HARDWARE 


[ STANLEY, 
SY 


balance, the very“‘feel”’ of Stan- 
ley Tools makes work lighter 
and that their better quality 
gives them longer life. Every 
resource of this company is 
pledged to maintain the stand- 
ard of quality upon which our 
reputation has been built. 


CARPENTERS TOOLS 
ih 
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Beals to what you were convicted of. We 
know it was not treason, but—”’ 
The word ‘‘ treason” stung the French- 


man like a lash. His face colored and his 
eyes sparkled with anger, as he exclaimed: 

“That is an old subject. I will not talk 
about it.” 

Then, his ire rising, he leapt from his 
chair at a table ‘n the ship’s smoking-room, 
drew himself erect, threw back his head, 
and raised his hand in a dramatic gesture. 

“T am here,’ he declared loudly, ‘“‘as 
Minister of Finance for my country. I will 
talk about that, and nothing else.” 

M. Caillaux started to stride away as if 
to terminate the interview, but was pre- 
vailed upon to remain and to listen to 
questions germane to his visit. 

The same reporter who provoked M. 
Caillaux’s wrath also received a lesson in 
English diction from the French visitor, 
who speaks English with perfect clarity 
himself. 

“Speak more plainly and do not swallow 
your words so,” said M. Caillaux. ‘Those 
_ are two faults I find with so many Ameri- 
cans—they do not speak plainly and they 
swallow their words.” 

It was an unfortunate day for the tactless 
reporter. The very same person rebuked 
by M. Caillaux in the foregoing incidents 
received a third correction when he addrest 
the visitor as ‘‘ Your Exceellency.”’ 

“Oh, don’t call me that,” said M. Cail- 
laux. 

“M’sieur,” the reporter ventured. 

“No, not that either,’ went on M. 
Caillaux. ‘‘Just call me Mister—or, if you 
wish, Mr. Minister. That will be all right.’’ 


A further example of American ‘‘enter- 
prise,” this time in the field of publicity- 
hunting, was afforded the French statesman 
a few minutes later. As we read: 


A moving-picture actress, who came over 
on the Paris with her husband, a movie 
producer, also met with a rebuff from M. 
Caillaux. This occurred after the in- 
terview, when the French Minister went 
out on deck to be photographed for the 
newspapers and the movie news reels. 
The actress volunteered to be photo- 
graphed with M. Caillaux, but the latter 
turned to her husband and said: 

“Your wife is a most charming woman, 
but I do not think this is quite an oppor- 

tune moment for such a picture.” 

Having been told that Gilda Gray, the 
dancer, who also made the trip on the 
Paris, had been photographed with M. 
Caillaux, the movie actress walked in front 
of the cameras and placed herself beside the 
distinguished visitor, despite his reluctance. 
After she left, however, Emile Daeschner, 
French Ambassador to the United. States, 
who weleomed M. Caillaux on the ship, 
requested any photographers who had 
taken pictures of M. Caillaux and the 
actress together not to use them publicly. 

The French Minister of Finance has the 
distinetion, not only;of having a head with 
a great deal of gray matter in if, but also 
one of the baldest heads ever seen on a 
distinguished foreign visitor to New York. 
He has just a little fringe of gray hair back 
of the ears, and all the rest is as smooth and 
polished as a billiard ball. He does not 
object to mention of his baldness. On the 
contrary, he delights in making remarks 
about it. 

M. Caillaux is a very human person for a 
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man of such intellectual powers, and is 
typically Gallic in the vivacity of his 
personality, the alertness of his mind, and 
the spice of his wit. His remarks are brief 
but meaty, and are usually emphasized by 
a gesture or an intonation which conveys 
volumes more in meaning than the words 
themselves. He is of an active and 
nervous temperament. Walking, he goes 
along with the rapidity and agility of a 
ballet dancer on his unusually small feet. 
When sitting down his hands are seldom 
idle, butare usually toying with his walking- 
stick, his gloves, or some other article. 

He is a man of medium height, rather 
stockily built, with a full face in which his 
piercing black eyes are the most conspicu- 
ous feature. Bushy eyebrows and a short, 
stubby mustache, reddish brown in shade, 
contrast with his baldness. 

With M. Caillaux’s dramatic sense, and 
with the present popularity of green hats 
in New York, it was appropriate that he 
should wear a green felt hat on his arrival 
here yesterday. He was also garbed in a 
dark blue cutaway, a dark suit, blue shirt 
and blue collar, a red and green tie, and tan 
shoes. A monocle hung outside his coat, 
but he did not use it during the interview. 
He earried a malacea stick with an lvory 
handle, and wore white gloves. 

Finding that he had an hour to wait at 
the station before taking a train to Wash- 
ington, M. Caillaux and members of his 
party took a walk through Thirty-third 
Street to Fifth Avenue, up the Avenue to 
Fortieth Street, west to Broadway, down 
to Thirty-third Street and back to the 
station. He was not recognized. 

“The impression I received,” said M. 
Caillaux after his walk, ‘‘was one of great 
power and wealth. One feels that this must 
be the most powerful country in the world.” 


A concise pen-picture of the French 
Minister is given by Robert Choate, Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Boston Herald. 
Mr. Choate writes: 


In stature, M. Caillaux is surprizingly 
small and stocky. He is even shorter than 
Mr. Mellon, who is a good many inches 
under six feet. One gets no idea of how 
short he is and how bald from his photo- 
graphs. We suspect that he is a good deal 
of an actor, one who likes to mix the 
comedy with the heavy acting. He is at 
once bouncing and natty. He does not 
bounce the way Lloyd George bounced. 
Indeed, M. Caillaux walks quite slowly, or 
he did this afternoon, but his strideis lively, 
and what little he said showed he is not at 
all slow mentally. 

If he were not surrounded by members of 
his mission, greeted by high officials of the 
State Department, and riding in a special 
ear, you would not take M. Caillaux for 
anybody extraordinary, much less one who 
had staged probably the world’s most 
famous political comeback. To make sure 
that he is a Frenchman, you need only 
look at his feet, for whatever their size they 
are encased ina very small pair of shoes of 
the brilliant tan color which Frenchmen so 
admire. 

His eyes are the most noteworthy fea- 
face except, of course, its 


tures of his 
If ever eyes betokened 


general floridity. 


shrewdness, M. Caillaux’s do. They do not 
missa trick. They are not jovial nor are they 
eruel. They are calculating. When he 
laughs, they do not close. He might miss 
something. Then, too, he looks as if he 
liked to laugh at his own sallies rather than 


at some one else’s. 
While he may have cautioned the news- 
paper menin New York not to talk too fast, 
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Service cannot stop 


The telephone, like the human heart, must 


repair itself while it works. The telephone system 
never rests, yet the ramifications of its wires, the 
reach of its cables and the terminals on its switch- 
boards must ever increase. Like an airplane that 
has started on a journey across the sea, the tele- 
phone must repair and extend itself while work 
is going on. 

To cut communication for a single moment 
would interrupt the endless stream of calls and 
jeopardize the well-being and safety of the com- 
munity. The doctor or police must be called. Fire 
may break out. Numberless important business 


and social arrangements must be made. 


Even when a new exchange is built and put 
into use, service 1s not interrupted. Conversations 
started through the old are cut over and finished 
through the new, the talkers unconscious that 
growth has taken place while the service continues. 


Since 1880 the Bell System has grown from 
31 thousand to 16 million stations, while talking 
was going on. In the last five years, additions cost- 
ing a billion dollars have been made to the system, 
without interrupting the service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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he does not heed his own advice. He talks 
very fast and very decidedly. Evidently 
he likes quick action. At the end of a 
sentence he is apt to raise his voice as if 
giving a command. This gives what he 
says a certain bang, bang, bang, and before 
you know it he has settled the question and 
going on to the noxt. He looks as if he were 
very much of a go-getter. But, as Mr. 
Mellon said this afternoon, ‘‘We will see 
what the proposal is.” 


Having gone to school in England, M. 
Caillaux knows slang as well as ‘‘straight”’ 
English, we are told by the London. corre- 
spondent of the Baltimore Sun, who writes: 


The ease with which the French states- 
man handles English is illustrated by his 
remark on being informed that Chancellor 
Churchill had made an appointment with 
him for 3:15 P. M. at the Treasury, the last 
day of their recent conference. 

“‘Mell the chauffeur to be at the French 
Embassy at 3 o’clock,’ he said to his 
secretary, ‘not at 3:10 or 3:05, but at 3, on 
the dot. Five minutes don’t make any 
difference to a chauffeur, but he might 
muck up the whole business if he’s a 
minute late.” 

M. Caillaux is fond of the London 
theaters. Asa young man he often went to 
see Herbert Tree and Henry Irving. Dur- 
ing other visits he would listen for hours 
to the debates in the House of Commons. 

He considers Gladstone’s last Home Rule 
speech as the most wonderful bit of oratory 
he ever read in any language. 

The Frenchman fairly bristles with 
personality. His friends say he will know 
all, or nearly all, of America’s favorite 
slang expressions before he reaches the 
territorial water limit. 


Norman Hapgood, writing from Paris 
recently to the New York American, 
ealled Caillaux the ‘‘dominating figure in 
European politics to-day,’ and thus an- 
alyzed his status in the French Republic: 


It is a part of his temper of intellectual 
aristocracy which makes him prefer his own 
convictions to any calculation of what 
others may think. This independence and 
downrightness have gotten him into 
trouble in the past when France wasn’t 
able to see straight, and she is beginning to 
see straight now on the subject of her 
relations with Germany. 

Also this same clearness has proved un- 
welcome to the French in the past when it 
has shown itself in the field of finance. 
Caillaux believes in taxes that can be seen 
and understood. French finance has on 
the whole rested on indirect taxation and 
borrowing and evasion. When he was in 
power some years ago the center of his tax 
policy was an income tax that would reach 
the rich and have teeth in it. The teeth 
were taken out by Parliament. 

Caillaux means to put the teeth back 
again. There will be a terrific yell, but he 
means to do it. Also he means to put a 
complete end to the policy of borrowing 
instead of balancing the budget. It was a 
mistake of the excellent ministry of Herriot 
that there wasn’t complete frankness on 
this question of balancing the budget. 
There’s frankness now. 

Naturally Caillaux, called to power in a 
crisis and needing to make a budget for 
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“AND WHEN THEY GROW UP...” 


‘“. . . I really believe the boy will develop 
an engineering bent. . . . Still, I’d like to 
add ‘& Son’ to the firm’s letter-head. . . . 
And that girl. . . . How she takes to 
music. . . . I hope she’ll do something 
really fine. ... She has talent, no 
mistake.” 


We mothers and fathers! What fond, 
foolish things we imagine for our chil- 
dren! Only we who have tucked a sleepy 
little girl into bed, or have watched the 
restless, inquiring mind of a boy develop, 
can know the longings and the plans that 
fill a parent’s mind. And yet, so many 
of us must qualify even our most reason- 
able and modest hopes with a big “If” or 
a forbidding “Perhaps.” So many of us 
put off from day to day the sure, practical 
way to guarantee our children, through 
insurance, the education that becomes a 
priceless social and business asset. 


One of the most useful and interesting 
of all the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
policies is the one that carries out your 
plans for your children’s education, no 


matter what happens. Your wishes are 
respected, your ideas are fulfilled to the 
letter. Education, the basis of a success- 
ful and a happy life, is secured beyond 
any chance or change of fortune. 


And this is but one of many ways to 
protect the well-being and comfort of 
your family and yourself through insur- 
ance. Plans have been developed that 
will maintain your financial freedom at 
the age of 65, when eight out of every 


ten men are dependent on others for - 


support. Incomes may be assured which 
will begin at any time you choose. Taxes 
may be paid and your business protected 
by insurance. 


The Phoenix Mutual representative is 
a man who is required to be especially 
trained in all the uses of life insurance. 
His advice is valuable. He will meet 
your special requirements, or plan a com- 
plete program of security. His counsel 
is as carefully considered as that of your 
other professional advisors. Telephone 
or write for him today. 


PHOENIX. MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 


HARTFORD CONN. 


First policy issued 1851 


Or 


Or 
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4 out of 5 


Dental statistics show 
that four out of every 
five over 40—and thou- 


sands younger, too—are 
victims of dreaded Pyor- 
thea. Will you escape? 


Protect your gums 
and save your teeth 


Just as a ship needs the closest atten- 
tion under the water-line, so do the 
teeth under the gum-line. If the gums 
shrink, serious dangers result. 


The teeth are loosened. They are ex- 
posed to tooth-base decay. The gums 
themselves become tender and bleed 
easily. They form sacs which become 
the doorways of organic disease for 
the whole system. They often disfig- 
ure the mouth as they recede. 


Just as aship needs the 
closest attention un- 
der the water-line, so 
do your teeth under 
the gum-line 


If used in time and used consistently, 
Forhan’s will prevent or check Pyor- 
thea’s progress. Forhan’sissafe, efhicient 
and pleasant-tasting. It preserves gum 
health and corrects tender gum spots, 
hardens gum tissues so they will offer 
proper support to the teeth, and 
keeps your mouth fresh and healthy. 
Forhan’s is more than a tooth paste; it checks 
Pyorrhea. Thousands have found it beneficial 


for years. For your own sake ask for Forhan’s 
Forthe Gums. All druggists, 35c and 6ocintubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forharys 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 
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1925 when 1925 was nearly half over, 
couldn’t put sound and revolutionary 
principles into practise in a minute. Obli- _ 
gations undertaken on the other plan were 
coming due and had to be met. Hence a 
temporary budget was made on the 
principle of raising money in any way ib 
could be raised to pay the debts immedi- 
ately due. A stiff budget based on sound 
principles will be introduced in the fall. 

What we have said about Caillaux’s 
natural frankness applies also to his atti- 
tude toward the debts which his Govern- 
ment owes the United States and England. 
In this field a certain amount of reticence 
is necessary, however, even for the frankest 
nature. 

Part of this reticence is due to a con- 
sideration for other personalities and 
other Governments. 

More of it is due to the impossibility of 
saying in detail what will be done when a 
matter of this kind is still in a state of 
negotiation. The person who will make the 
decision in the end, as Caillaux will make 
it for France, can not know himself at this 
moment exactly what it will be. 

““You ean be sure of this,’ Caillaux said 
to me to-day, ‘‘ France will pay all she can. 
No other principle than that will be 
brought in.” 

“That means then,’ I commented, 
“that the argument often used—that as 
France was using our munitions for a long 
time after we were in the war because we 
were not yet where we could use them 
ourselves, it is unjust to ask France to pay 
for that part of the munitions—will not be 
put forward?” 

“Certainly, it will not,” he said. ““‘What- 
ever my private way of thinking on that 
subject may be, I recognize what American 
opinion is and shall follow that American 
opinion. There is only one basis for the 
position I shall take when we get down to 
details. We shall recognize the whole 
debt. I shall behave as a gentleman in 
arrangements about payment. That is to 
say, I shall promise to pay all that it is 
decided France can pay, and I shall not 
promise anything she can not pay.” 

What she can pay depends partly on 
matters that can in the near future be 
determined exactly and on others that must 
even then be matters of estimate. In the 
latter class belongs France’s future earning 
power. I brought forward a point that the 
Minister’s very rapid mind naturally 
seized and answered instantly, but that it 
will take me a minute to make clear to the 
general reader. 

How much France or any other conti- 
nental country can pay of its debts is part 
of a much larger question. It depends on 
how these countries are going to be organ- 
ized and operated in the next quarter of a 
century. 

Production and consumption have in- 
creased in the United States during the last 
quarter of a century by more than 75 
per cent. Compared to our country, 
or with possibilities here, Europe is a region 
of underconsumption. If it should add 
50 per cent. to its consumption in the 
next quarter of a century, all war debts 
would be a bagatelle in comparison. 

From the time that Charles the First lost 
his head, down to the beginning of the World 
War, or during nearly two centuries and a 
half, the publie expenses of Great Britain 
were less than they were in the six years 
following the outbreak of the war. Why is 
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Bearing the same standards of surpassing 
value which characterize its companion 
car, the famous Chrysler Six; built by 
the same skilled Chrysler craftsmanship 
and of the same high quality of alloy 
steels; of the same distinctive beauty of 
colorandline—little wonder that thenew 
Chrysler Four is sweeping the country. 


Literally sweeping the country, for Chry- 
sler production has been forced by pub- 
lic demand to the great total of more 
than 800 cars per day. 


Tens of thousands of new owners have 
chosen the Chrysler Four in the three 


months since its announcement in com- 
parison with both fours and sixes of 
equal or greater price. 


So velvety smooth is its power flow even. 


at the lower speeds, so lightning-like its 
effortless acceleration, so free from re- 
sonance and any sense of vibration, that 
the Chrysler Four is acclaimed as the 
ultimate development of the four-cylin- 
der principle. 


Weareeager to have youtestthe Chrysler 
Four in your own way, at your earliest 
opportunity. It will not take you long to 
learn the reason for such universal favor. 


CHRYSLER FOUR—Touring Car, $895; Club Coupe, $995; Coach, $1045; Sedan, $1095+ 
Hydraulic four-wheel brakes at slight extra cost. 


CHRYSLER SIX—Phaeton, $1395; Coach, $1445; Roadster, $1625; Sedan, $1695; Royal 
Coupe, $1795; Brougham, $1865; Imperial, $1995; Crown-Imperial, $2095. 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax 
Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. All models equipped with full balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in 
position to extend the convenience of time-payments, Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


All Chrysler models are protected against theft by an exclusive, patented car numbering 
system, which cannot be counterfeited and cannot bealtered or removed without conclusive 


evidence of tampering. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


7 
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Gripping hands on the wheel 


can never replace 


gripping wheels on the road 


Don’t tire yourself out on wet, slippery streets. 
Use WEED Chains and save yourself cramped 
muscles, strained nerves and the fagged feeling 
that comes from rainy-day driving with 
chainless tires. 


Greater safety is simply an added advantage. 
WEEDS may save your car—or your life. 
They are certain to save your nervous energy 
—make driving easier and more comfortable. 


Get WEED Chains for your car today. You 
can tell genuine WEEDS by their red enameled 
connecting hooks, brass-plated, hardened steel 
cross chains and the name WEED on every 
hook. At good dealers, garages and accessory 


A PRODUCT OF THE 
AMERICAN 


cuncowaw.n Stores everywhere. For all tires, including 


in business 


_ for your safety Balloons, of course. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Incorporated 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LTD., Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 


World’s Largest Manufacturcrs of Welded and Weldless Chains for all Purposes 


WEED CHAINS 


“You can put them on in a moment” 
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this miraculous contrast possible? Thee 
machine did it, and the increase of human 
desires that followed the invention of the» 
machine. 

This increase will no doubt some time > 
reach its limit and stabilize itself, but not | 
for many years. How far will Frenchmen } 
‘want more motors, steamships, sewing- - 
machines, radio sets, moving-pictures, type» 
writers, clothes, telephones, bath-tubs, , 
vacuum cleaners, adequate bedrooms? 


If France does want this so-called higher » 
standard of living, Mr. Hapgood remarks, , 
it means she has become more an industrial | 
country. He adds that agricultural labor- 
ers are leaving the country and flocking to | 
the towns, and continues: 


Caillaux mentioned this movement from 
the country to the city, but said it was part 
of a world tendeney and he did not expect 
it to go very far in I"rance. Also on the 
subject of exports he thought it less an 
index of prosperity and industrialism than 
some of us do. He attributed the increase 
in exports almost entirely to the fall in the 
frane, and expects this tendency to cease 
with stabilization. 

“France,” the Finance Minister said, 
“will not become very much industrialized, 
for one reason because of her lack of coal.” 

“She has plenty of water-power,” I 
observed. 

‘*Oh, water-power,”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘The 
importance of that 1s greatly exaggerated. 
As far ahead as we can see, for a century or 
two, coal is not going to be greatly dimin- 
ished.” 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP 
ANAGEMENT, ETC 
Required by ae Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
HE LITERARY DIGEST 
Published meee at New York, N. Y. 


For Oct. 1, 1925. 
State of New York ss. 
County of New York 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county foreenids personally appeared Wm. Neisel, who 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Secretary of the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, Publishers of THe LirerArRy DiGest, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
Section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

r. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
Editor, Wm. S. Woods, 354 4th Ave., New York City. 
Managing Editor, Wm. S. Woods, 354 4th Ave., New York 
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ty. 
Business Managers, The Board of Daecios., of Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Ave., Nev, York City. 

2. That the owner is: (If the publication is owned by an 
individual his name and address, or if owned by more than 
one individual the name and address of each, should be 
given below; if the publication is owned by a corporation 
the name of the corporation and the names and addresses 
of the stockholders owning or holding one per cent. or more 
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Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Ave., New York City. 
Cuddihy, Robert J., 354 4th Ave., New York City. 
Cuddihy, Emma 15 354 4th Ave., New York City. 
Funk, Eleanor M., 354 4th Ave., New York City. 
Funk, Wilfred J., 354 4th Ave., New York City. 
Neisel, Clara L., 354 4th Ave., New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securi- 
ties are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and secur- 
ity holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
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pacity other than that of a bonafide owner; and this affiant 
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aid stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 
lim. 
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[Seal] ROLLO CAMPBELL, 
Notary Public. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1926.) 
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Inspection ~ 
Inspection - 
Inspection! 


-~makes good soldiers 
and good telephones 


Telephones lined 
up for inspection 


At West Point and Western Elec- 
tric the order of the day is the same— 
inspection, inspection, inspection. 

A vast army of small parts must 
pass muster before they can assemble 
in telephone formation. And any 
part found unfit for duty is rejected. 

One part must measure up to 
standards within a thousandth of an 
inch. Another must be ready to 
obey the command of a tiny elec- 
trical current. 

Constant watchfulness is kept over — gui cal. Checking 

all the apparatus which Western up on tone quality. 
Electric makes. It starts with the 
careful selection of raw material. 
It goes through every step of the 
manufacture. It gives you, finally, 
a telephone that, like a good soldier, 
can serve on any front. 
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The time to prevent trouble is before 
it starts—not after. 


Use 
COLGATE’S 
It removes causes 
of tooth decay 


Soft modern foods are likely to 
start conditions in your teeth that 
ruin health and beauty. Neglect 
may cause abscesses. Infectious 
material may then be distributed 
to many parts of the body. 


To help prevent tooth troubles, use 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


It is safe, effective and pleasant to 
use. It ‘““washes’ your teeth thor- 
oughly clean—does not scratch or 
scour them. The combined action 
of its soap and chalk gently re- 
moves clinging food particles. 
Causes of tooth decay are thus 
safely removed by Colgate’s. 


If you want to give the best care to 
your teeth, brush them after every 
meal with Colgate’s—and visit 
your dentist at least twice a year. 


A large tube costs only 25c. 


COLGATE & CO.—Established 1806 


‘e IT the line hard,’ was Theodore 

Roosevelt’s advice to Young Amer- 
ica, and Harold ‘“‘Red”’ Grange echoes it 
with amplifications. Now that the nipping 
season of football and pumpkin-pie looms 
in the offing, it is stirring to read the stren- 
uous admonitions of this formidable 
youth, whose name on the intercollegiate 
gridiron has something of the magic of 
that of Ty Cobb on the dia- 
mond. He comes to the 1925 
football field in the peak of con- 
dition, we are told, thanks to his 
doctrine that ‘“‘the best way of 
hard 
work during vacations.”” ‘And 
his favorite form of vacation 
toil the once-popular 
question, ‘‘How would you like 
to be the iceman?” For carry- 
ing ice is “‘ Red” Grange’s chosen 
summer job, concerning which 
he tells us in The American Boy, 
that it is fine training because 
“it gives me lots of walking, 
which hardens up my legs, and 


conditioning yourself is 


reealls 


it strengthens my arms, shoul- 
ders and back with the lifting it 
entails.” Something of that 
kind, he adds, ‘‘is what every fel- 
low should do.” 
captain of the University of Ih- 
nois eleven. We read of him: 


This year he is 


Altho red-haired Harold 
Grange has been in varsity foot- 
ball only two years, he’s already 
achieved a distinction that not 
many men know—that of being 
selected in two years, 1923 and 
1924, as half-back on Walter 
Camp’s All-American team. 
Crities who have see him play— 
for instance, those who saw him 
make four runs of from ninety- 
five to forty-five yards each in 
the first ten minutes of the 
Illinois-Michigan game last year, 
scoring four touchdowns—say 
that he’s one of the greatest open- 
field runners of all time. 

A graduate of Wheaton, IIli- 
nois, high school, where he 
shone for four years as a foot- 
ball player, Grange entered the University of 
Illinois in 1922, and became the brightest 
star of a brilliant freshman backfield. His 
forte was open-field sprinting; his speed 
and dodging, his coaches knew, were un- 
paralleled in the last decade. In 1923 
his first varsity year, he more than lived 
up to his promises. He scored against 
every team Illinois faced, and amazed the 
football world. Last year he equaled 
the brilliance of his 1923 record; and he 
was a pitcher on the Illinois baseball team 
as well. This fall he is eaptain of the Illi- 
nois eleven. 


Regarding “Red” Grange’s hard-hitting 
propensities, he takes his pen in hand and 


tells us: 


HOW “RED” GRANGE TRAINS BY TOTING ICE 


Tackling effectively depends a good deal | 
on one principle: Hit the runner hard. | 
There are plenty of good reasons for this, 
Obviously you'll have a better chance of © 
stopping a man if you go into him with 
a lot of force. Obviously, too, it’s harder 
for him to dodge a chap who’s coming at 
him just a little bit faster than he’s going. 
It’s twice as difficult to stiff-arm a fast, 
hard tackler as the fellow who goes into it 
half-heartedly. 


Copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood 


CATCH THE BALL WITH BOTH HANDS 


Also “go into the air after it,” if necessary—a snapshot of 
“Red” Grange in action. 


Most fellows don’t need to be told 
those things. But here’s an added argu- 
ment for hard tackling, and one that 


_Pve found not many high-school players 


know. The hard tackler is not so likely 
to get hurt as the slow tackler. ‘ 

So you'll want to school yourself to 
come into a runner just about as fast as 
you can. 

At the same time you must be sure that 
youre not going to be headed so fast in 
one direction that the man with the ball 
can swerve and get past you. You ought 
always to advance fast to meet a runner 
coming your way, rather than to stand 
and wait for him; but when you get three 
or four yards from him, check just enough 
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omer Vigtier RKAZOR OF THE WORLD 
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« RS HAVING is just a before-breakfast in- 
Ss a Fal « e ry 
APY cident if you make use of the Gillette 


=| Blade. It has the finest shaving edge 
that steel will take. 


Not the product of over-night provision, but 
of long years of patient research and experiment is this shaving 
edge. The finest of blade steel, a perfected process of manu- 
facturing and a vigilant inspection system—all of these attest 
the exceptional value in the Gillette Blade. 


Used in a New Improved Gillette, it is indeed the ideal way to 
a perfect shave—quickly, safely, comfortably. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S. A. 
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The Gillette Bostonian 
In gold plate, $6. 
In silver plate, $5. 


p— 


ot ias Whether you have a beard “‘like wire” er 

“ae as soft as silk, your GOOD shave will be- 
come a PERFECT shave if you read ““Three 
Reasons” —a new shaving booklet just pub- 
lished. A postcard request and we'll gladly 
send you a copy with our compliments. 
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How to Get Sleep 


pie oe So 
a) 


That Really Rests! 


A Natural Way to Sound Sleep and 
Energetic Days. Make This Test 


When you go to bed do your nerves stay 
up? Do you sometimes worry and toss— 
and wake up “logy” in the morning? 

How many do! Even 7 or 8 hours’ sleep at 
night often leave you languid and weary. You 
tire early in the day. It’s due to broken, 
restless sleep —S/eeplessness. 

The cause is overstrained nerves and diges- 
tive unrest. 

Yet most cases are easily corrected. You 
can prove this yourself. We offer you a free 
test. It is mainly a matter of giving work- 
worn body and nerve cells proper nutriment 
—in a form easily assimilated. 


Eating for Sleep 


Every waking activity consumes nerve and 
body cells. You need certain vitalizing food 
elements to restore them. Elements lacking 
in your daily fare. 

Your diet requires (1) high energy value, 
(2). carbohydrates, protein, vitamines and 
certain minerals in right proportions. And it 
shouldbe (3) easily digested. 

Tf you take this kind of nutriment at night 
—before retiring—it gives your work-ex- 
hausted body just the food essentials it needs 
to restore. Hence your sleep really rests you. 

But how to select foods for the elements 
needed? Science has now done this for you. 

A Swiss discovery in foods. A single de- 
licious beverage now gives you exactly the 
food essentials your body requires. 


A Swiss Food Discovery 


The name is Ovaltine. It has been in use 
in Switzerland for 30 years. It is now in uni- 
versal use in England and its colonies. During 
the great war it was included as 

a standard ration for invalid 


a soldiers. Today Ovaltine is 


known to 20,000 physicians. Used in hun- 
dreds of hospitals in this country. 

Ovaltine supplies what your modern daily 
fare lacks. It gives you several vital foods in 
the form of one. It is a highly concentrated 
extract of certain vitalizing and building-up 
foods converted by a private Swiss process. 
One cup of Ovaltine contains more real food 
value than 12 cups of beef extract. 


Helps Weak Digestion 


A cup at night brings sound sleep for the 
night, quickly and naturally. This is why: 
Ovaltine is both Aighly and quickly nourish- 
ing. It itself is quickly digested. Also it 
digests other foods which may be in your 
stomach. Has the power to digest 4 to 5 
times its own weight of other foods. This 
quick assimilation of nourishment is restoring 
to the entire body. Nerves are quieted. 
Digestion goes on efficiently. Sleep comes. 
Sound, restful sleep. And as you sleep, your 
body is gathering strength and energy. 

In the morning you awaken, looking and 
feeling years younger. You are a new being 
for a new day. Alive with energy to carry 
you buoyantly through the day. 

Many take a cup of Ovaltine, two or three times 
a day, for its natural stimulation. It’s truly a 
“‘pick-up”’ drink, putting new blood into your veins 
a few minutes after drinking. 


Ovaltine is also a particularly fine food for nursing 
mothers, convalescents, backward children and the 


aged. ; 
A 3-Day Test 


Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes for home use. 
Or drink it at the soda fountains. But to let you try 
it we will send a 3-day introductory package for 10 
cents to cover cost of packing and mailing. 


THE WANDER COMPANY 
Dept.810.- 37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


OVALTIN 


Builds Brain, 
Nerves and Body 
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to be sure which way he’s going to go, so” 
that you can nab him. 

The old ‘“‘diving tackle’? has been ruled 
out, and for two good reasons. One was— 
that it often caused a man to hurt him- 
self, and the other was that it missed its” 
purpose too frequently. Still, a good 
tackle approaches a dive. One foot must 
be on the ground to make the tackle legal; 
you all but leave your feet, just the same, 
and drive into the runner as low as you 
ean. If he is coming diagonally from your 
left, you tackle him with your left shoulder 
and arm in front of him, your head and 
right shoulder back of his legs; just the 
opposite if he’s coming from your right. 
If it’s going to be a head-on tackle, you 
can take the man on either shoulder, being 
careful to get your head on the side where 
it won’t be damaged! 

Everybody knows that low tackling is 
the thing; but lots of times football players, 
in college as well as high school, seem to 
forget it. In our game against Michigan 
last fall Herb Steger, the Michigan captain, 
repeatedly made several yards after he 
had a regular festoon of Illinois men 
handing to him—because they tackled 
too high. 

The place to tackle is just below the 
knees. There you have the man below 
his center of gravity, so that you can 
upset him easily; and if you’ve done the 
job right you have his legs locked so that 
he can’t push forward. » 

Once you’ve got hold of the man, you 
must spill him backward if possible. The 
yards a runner makes by falling forward 
in a tackle count just as much toward the 
next first down as those he makes by 
running—don’t forget that. So topple him 
over toward his own goal. Two things of 
which I’ve spoken help in doing this—hit- 
ting him hard and getting him low. 


Karly season tackling practise should be 
on a dummy, Grange tells us, because 
hard falls don’t hurt a dummy so much as 
they do a player not in the best condition. 
He adds: 


They accustom you to hitting hard, too. 
But as soon as it seems wise, get in practise 
on a real runner. In a game it’s no sta- 
tionary object that you tackle; it’s a fast- 
moving back. So get used to tackling a 
man at top speed. 

Every backfield man should be a sure- 
fire tackler; he should also be strong in 
other ways, tho. He should be fast, 
sure-footed, quick on his feet. He must 
be able to start like a shot from a gun, to 
block well, to help form interference as 
efficiently as he carries the ball. He 
should be able to receive passes, and he’s 
a more valuable man if he can throw 
them and kick as well. It goes without 
saying that he has to use his head every 
minute, and to know just what’s the best 
way to meet every situation. 

Lots of times high-school fellows think 
they’re backfield men when they’re not. I 
remember a chap who played with one of 
the Chicago high schools when I was with 
Wheaton—a husky big full-back who 
looked like a football player through and 
through. He scared his opponents to 
death by his very size—until they saw 
him in action! Then they found that he 
simply didn’t have ball-carrying ability, 
and was no asset to his team as a backfield 
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Is the Zenith Worth its Price? 


HAT’S a natural question—and a fair 
one. If everyone in America could hear the 
Super-Zenith, words wouldn’t be necessary. 


Performance—quality of tone—selectivity— 
tell their own story—tell it distinctly— 
clearly—without the possibility of question. 


Many people who have not heard the Super- 
Zenith regard it as a high priced instru- 
ment. It isn’t cheap—that’s true. And 
there’s a real reason for its price. 


che oh Xf 


The Super-Zenith is priced on a basis of 
cost to make—not made to fit a price. 


A watch costing one thousand dollars is far 
more accurate and beautiful and satisfactory 
than one costing a few dollars. A Super- 
Zenith—for the same reasons—is far supe- 
rior to the ordinary radio instrument. 


There are no more ounces of rubber or 
‘metal—no more feet of lumber in the Super- 
Zenith than in many instruments obtainable 
at half the price. 


No argument there—we freely admit it. 


For that matter, there’s no more raw metal 
in a pound of horseshoes than ‘in an equal 
amount of platinum jewelry. But there is a 
mighty difference in cost—and value. 


Super-Zeniths are priced at from $240 TT ee 
to $2,000. Eachinstrumentsoid under . ) ‘ 
a quality guarantee. Above is shown We simply can’t make the Zenith for less 


the Italian De Luxe Model, with full- : ; = 
length disappearing doors opened. and give you the quality of tone, the selec- 
tivity, the certainty of satisfaction. 


Why—_— It’s the wonderful balance of the instrument 
’ y ‘ —the care and skill and perfection in make 
Did Commander MacMillan and material. It costs us more, and naturally 


Take Zenith to the Arctic? you pay more. But it’s well worth the price. 


As a result of his experience with Literature and dealer’s name sent on request. 
Zenith radio in the Arctic, Com- 


mander Donald B. MacMillan ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


again chose Zenith—for his latest ? 
‘ Arctic Expedition. 310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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In the excitement of the day’s shooting, you pay 
little attention to the drizzle that soaks your 
valuable gun—and you! 


But afterward you both need attention, or you'll 
both suffer. 


A hot bath and dry clothing does the trick for 
you—a good rub with 3-in-One, inside and out, 
protects your gun from rust and pitting, oils the 
firing and ejector mechanisms perfectly and polish- 
es the stock to perfection. 


@ 
3-In-One 
The High Quality Gun Oil 


won’t gum—and it won’t dry out. Instead, it penetrates 
the pores of the metal, forming a waterproof film that 
defies moisture. 

Used by hunters, trap shooters and target shots for thirty-one years. 


Army Manuals recommend it and prominent firearms manufacturers 
pack a sample with every gun and pistol. 


All good hardware, sporting goods, auto accessory, drug, grocery and 
general stores have 3-in-One in 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans and in 1-o0z., 3-0z. 
and 14-pint bottles. The Handy Oil Can is the most convenient size; 
the 44-pint bottle is the most economical. 


Ask for 3-in-One by name and look for the Big Red“One’’ on the label. 
Generous sample, special Shooter’s Circu- 
FRE e==lar and Dictionary of Uses. A postal re- 
quest will bring all three. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 G. William Street, New York, N. Y, 
Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 
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man. Butin his senior year in high school 
a new coach tried him out at tackle—and 
what a tackle he made! 

“Tm enjoying football a lot more,’ he 
told me,’ ‘‘since Coach put-me where I 
belonged. I thought I was a back but I’ve 
found out I’m not. Guess lots of fellows 
are that way.” 

They are. Sometimes it works the 
other way, too. Phil Marion was con- 
sidered a good steady lineman for Michi- 
gan last year—not a star, but good 
enough. Toward the end of the season: 
they put him in at full-back. In the few 
remaining games he played in such cork- 
ing style that they speak of him as one of 
Michigan’s great backs. 

So don’t play in the backfield if you’re 
not cut out for it, or vice versa. Your 
coach will help you find the right place; 
sometimes other fellows on the team are 
excellent critics. It’s a good ides to fol- 
low their advice, frequently, for they can 
see what you do wrong a lot better than 
you can. 

Down at Illinois, Coach Zuppke teaches 
his backfield men to assume any position 
on offense that’s easiest for them. I stand 
in a kind of crouch, with my elbows on my 
knees; lots of backs prefer a position a 
good deal like a runner’s start, with one 
hand on the ground. The main things are 
to get low—as low as possible—and to be 
able to start like a flash with the snap of 
the ball. 


Whether the mighty half-back comes to 
the gridiron with any new tricks this year 
he diplomatically refrains from mentioning, 
but he does tell us of his practise in past 
years to perfect himself in the fine points 
of the game. For instance: 


Likely you’ve heard a good deal about 
““triple-threat’’ men in the last two or 
three years. They are the men who can 
run, pass or kick, and their value isin the 
fact that the other team never knows what 
they’re going to do. My first year of 
varsity play at Illinois was given altogether 
to running. Whenever the ball went to 
me the other fellows knew I was going to 
carry it. 

So, all through the summer of 1924, I 
practised passing. I started by throwing a 
baseball, and developed control and the 
ability to throw from a run, and in any 
direction. Then I worked with a football, 
giving special attention to throwing at a 
target and learning to hit it four out of five 
times. 

In the 1924 season I found my work a 
whole lot easier and my value to the team, 
I think, greater because the other side 
wasn’t sure whether I was to run or pass. 
I advise every backfield man to develop his 
ability along more than one line. 

Most forward passes are of ordinary 
length—say 12 to 20 yards—and they call 
for a throw to a particular man. The 
passer should not look at the receiver 
that helps to warn the defense. Often he 
should start to run as tho he were to earry 
the ball. '\) iil 

Then, when a rapid’survey glance has 
shown him that the man supposed to re- 
ceive is free, he heaves the ball. He should 
throw it pretty much like a baseball, on 
a straight line instead of a high arch, and 
try to place it in just the place for the re- 
ceiver to meet it as he runs. The receiver 


shouldn’t have to stop and wait for the 
ball—he should be tearing goalward as he 
catches it. And it should be just about as 
high above the ground as he can reach, for 
that makes it harder for the other side to 
intercept. Kassel, an Lllinois end last fall, 
was one of our best receivers because he 
could go into the air so high to take a pass. 
We called him ‘“‘ Kangaroo” because of his 
jumping. 

Sometimes the man supposed to take the 
pass is covered by defense players, and you 
have to pass to another end or back, Then 
you must make up your mind in a hurry. 
and pass accurately. Particularly in short 
passes over the center of the line—used to 
vary the ordinary pass play—are accurate 
tosses necessary. The very long pass is not 
often used; it’s chiefly a surprize play, and its 
employment is limited to emergencies, such 
as an occasion when it’s worth while taking a 
chance to get a badly needed touchdown. 

Of course, backfield men must know how 
to recelve passes. That takes a lot of 
practise, too—summer practise is invalu- 
able. Any pass that you can touch you 
should hang on to. That sounds like a 
stringent rule, and it is; but it’s one you 
must be able to live up to. 

A pass should be caught in both hands, 
not against the body. You must learn to 
take a pass in any position—from front 
or rear, running or stationary, over your 
shoulder or off the grass. Practise is the 
thing; you can’t get too much. 

The last important department of a back- 
field man’s play is interference. If you’ye 
ever carried the ball, you know how much 
interference means. In the Illinois-Iowa 
game in 1922 a big chap named Deppler 
was the Illinois center, and on a kick-off 
the ball came dribbling along the ground 
to him. There he stood, far out in front 
of everybody else, with the Iowa team 
charging down at him. He picked up the 
ball and started as hard as he could go in 
the proper direction; but as he went he 
cast one pleading glance back over his 
shoulder at his team-mates and bellowed: 
‘“Where in thunder’s my interference?” 

That’s what any back would say if he 
found himself without it; so it’s important 
to know the tricks of the trade. 

A good deal of interference is successful 
blocking. The duty of the interferer is to 
precede the ball-carrier, removing from 
play men who would tackle him if they 
got to him. You can’t use your hands; so 
you have to use a body block of some kind. 
One of the best is the ‘‘cart-wheel block.” 

This gets its name from a similarity to 
the trick most boys know, that of ‘‘turning 
cart-wheels”’ on the ground. It consists 
of throwing your body toward the legs of 
the man you want to take out of play, 
planting one hand on the ground and 
swinging your back and shoulders directly 
in his path. If he is on your right, your 
right hand goes down; your left, if he’s on 
the other side. It’s important to be able 
to do it with equal ease on either hand, and 
again, it’s lots of practise that you'll need 
to perfect it. 

Lots of times the interferer won’t need 
to leave his feet to keep a tackler away from 
the runner. Sometimes he can simply run 
along between tackler and runner, blocking 
the tackler off and not losing his possible 
future value in the play by sprawling on 
the ground. Every play brings up a new 
situation, and the men in the interference 
have to meet it in a new way; they must 
make up their own minds what to do. 
Their job is to keep the runner unmolested 
as long as possible, and to open a way for 
him where lineman haven’t done it. 

Interference in the ease of punt, drop-kick 
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What has happened? 


Look at that tire! And the roof of that house! Note the 
FuInCd = dOOrWwaymeieennelarthquake?cq-ct=enaNOnmucdis 
is always what happens when you look through ordinary, 
old-fashioned window glass, with which the /eft-hand window 
is glazed. 

Now look through the right-hand window. See how ac- 
curately the details of the house and car appear? This right- 
hand window is glazed with polished Plate Glass. 

Plate Glass gives not only clear vision, but perfect vision. 
It cannot distort a view or cause the slightest injury to your 
eyes. Its surfaces are flat, parallel and highly polished. 
Yet the manufacture of Plate Glass is so well organized that 
it costs but little more than wavy, irregular window glass. 

In glazing either a large or a small house, the cost of 
Plate Glass will average only about one per cent of the total 
cost of the house. It cleans easily. It minimizes sound. And 
its brilliant surfaces increase selling and renting values. 

Used inside the house to protect the surfaces of fine 
furniture, Plate Glass adds its own satiny beauty of surface 
to the decorations. Many notable decorators recommend 
its use wherever possible. Such small pieces are not ex- 
pensive and may be obtained, from hardware dealers, cut 
to size, with edges smoothed, ready for use. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 
First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


- Nothing Else “>, 
<. is Like it a” 
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Send for New Pictorial Bulletin 


A book which illustrates and describes 
how ILG Unit Heaters reduce the cost 
of heating factories, warehouses, halls, 
Barages, Bymnasiums, etc. Of special 
interest to Factory Managers, Building, 
Contractors, Heating Engineers, Archi- 
tects, etc. 


Spacious four-story 
furniture factory of 
Valentine-Seaver 
Co., Chicago, heated 
with 31-Ilg Unit 
Heaters. 


During, the past several years 
more than 750 of America’s foremost con- 
cerns, including, Ford Motor Co., Crane Co., 
Eastman Kodak Co., American Steel and Wire 
Co, and Montzomery, Ward & Co. have adopted 
Ils Unit Heaters. 


Here’s a new idea in blast heating, usin3, 
steam or hot water which eliminates any necessity 
of hot over-night fires or waitin}, for warm air to 
circulate—the saving of fuel is very pronounced. 
No duets or high powered machinery are re- 
quired. The installation is a simple and economi- 
cal one. Make an investigation before cold 
weather comes. Detailed estimates furnished 
without obligation. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 


2857 No. Crawford Avenue AL Chicago, Ill. 


SIMO 


The tougher the job, the 
greater the need for a saw 
made of special steel— 
a Simonds World-Famous 
Crescent-Ground Cross- 
Cut Saw. Ask your Hard- 
wate Dealer. 


SIMONDSSAW ANDSTEELCO, 
**The Saw Makers” 
Established 1832 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


NDS 


Pronounced SI-MONDS 


SAWS FILES KNIVES STEEL 


Branch Stores and Service Shops in Principal Cities 
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or place-kick is somewhat different. There 
the backs protecting the kicker remain 
stationary, instead of running. The first 
man, in is the man to get; whether he’s 
an, end, a tackle or a defensive half, the 
thing you must do is block him off for the 
fraction of a second necessary for the kicker 
to send the ball sailing. It isn’t particu- 
larly necessary, here, to spill the defense 
man. If you hold him out for an instant, 
you've done your work. 


Mr. Grange initiates us into the mys- 
teries of the ‘‘pivot,’? a maneuver that 
thousands of football fans may be able to 
identify this fall from his description. He 
writes: 


A mighty fine football trick for a back 
to know is the pivot—it’s a good deal like 
the basketball pivot, consisting of a rapid 
whirling and change of direction. You'll 
find that often, if you’re tackled in the 
line or in the open field, a twisting pivot 
will shake the tackler off, turn you out of 
his arms and permit you to go on for 
more yardage. 

That’s another of the things Coach 
Zuppke teaches. He’s particularly eager 
that every man know how to pivot, and 
during fall practise it’s a common thing 
to hear him shouting, ‘‘Pivot, Grange! 
Pivot there, Hall!’’ There was one case 
in which he taught it a little too well. 
Jim MeMillan was our captain, and a 
erackerjack guard, two years ago, and 
along with the others he’d been instructed 
to pivot. In one of our games, a kick-off 
came bouncing along to, Jim, and he 
picked it up. Looked like a fine gain for 
us, because Jim was a big moose, and he 
had a clear field ahead of him for fifteen 
yards. 

And what did he do, hugging the ball to 
him, but pivot around there on the spot 
like a whirling dervish! 

That’s not the way to pivot. But it’s 
a good trick and one you'll be glad to know 
if you use it properly. 

The big fault with many backs is 
“sneaking”? with the ball. That means 
loping along half-heartedly instead of run- 
ning for all you’re worth. It’s usually an 
unconscious fault; players get so inter- 
ested in looking for a hole that they forget 
they’re not going at top speed. Train 
yourself not to “‘sneak,’’ and yourruns will 
gain in yards. 

Two characteristics of the open-field 
running of a lot of great backs have been 
long strides and high knee action. Culti- 
vate both of these; learn to run with the 
longest steps consistent with speed, and to 
bring your knees up very high each time. 
In that way you'll greatly increase the 
difficulty of tackling you. It’s much 
easier to get hold of short-striding, low- 
swinging legs than the other kind. 

Another ace in the hole for the runner 
is change of pace. That’s a little more 
difficult to develop, but it’s tremendously 
effective when you've got it. Change of 
pace means the ability to change your 
speed instantaneously, making it either 
slower or faster without too apparent a 
difference in effort. A tackler can’t time 
his tackle nearly so well if he can’t figure 
just where you’re going to be at a certain 
instant. 

A straight-arm, or stiff-arm, is most 
effective when used with a side-step, and 
you ought to cultivate both of them. The 


side-step is a kind of right-angle dodge, 
and when you accompany it with a push 


_ sending the tackler in the opposite direc- 


tion, you’re very likely to profit in yards. 
The straight-arm I like best is used just 
as the tackler dives; I put my hand on 
top-of his head, pushing him to the ground, 
and side-step at the same time to keep his 
flailing arms off my legs. 

A couple of years ago I saw a high-school 
back who seemed to know all these tricks. 
He could straight-arm, side-step, pivot, 
and change his speed. But he didn’t gain 
nearly as much ground as he should have 
because he always cut ’way out to the 
side-lines when he was given the ball. 
That meant that frequently he ran parallel 
to the goal instead of toward it, and some- 
times he was forced outside. 

There is one of the most common high- 
school faults—the tendency to run too wide. 
It’s toward the goal that you want to go, 
and trying to outdistance tacklers by 


- running wide is just like going on two sides 


of a triangle instead of one. Remember that 
“shortest distance between two points.” 

The thing to do is to run toward center 
field, rather than away from it. There 
are many more plays to be executed from 
a position in the center of the gridiron than 
along a side-line—kicks, end-runs, passes. 
You’re lots better off there. So always 
try to keep the play near the center of the 
field. If it’s first or second down and you’re 
at the side-line, it’s sometimes wise to run 
outside intentionally so the ball will be 
put in play in midfield. 

Just two more things about running with 
the ball. Don’t stop going until you’re 
anchored fast. In that Michigan-Illinois 
game last fall Herb Steger was a living 
proof of the value of this rule. Illinois 
was far ahead, but Steger never stopt fight- 
ing. Time after time he carried the ball, 
and altho four or five Illinois men were 
on him he kept those legs driving forward 
until he couldn’t budge. It was one of the 
finest exhibitions of grit and fight I’ve 
ever seen. 

The other final rule is this: Fall forward 
when you are finally tackled. There’s 
a difference of more than two yards between 
the place the ball will be if you fall back- 
ward and the spot to which a forward fall 
would advance it. 


The virtues of patience and humility 
appear to play an important part in the 
making of a football star. As Mr. Grange 
tells us: 


It was between halves of a high-school 
game last year, and I was in the dressing- 
room where one of the teams was resting. 
Their coach was criticizing their play of the 
first half, and pointing his criticism chiefly 
at a big, blond half-back who played safety. 
He had plenty to say, too. 

‘Parsons, that stunt of yours was one of 
the worst I’ve ever seen a back pull!’’ the 
Coach told him. ‘‘All season I’ve been 


‘ hounding you to fall on the ball instead of 


trying to scoop it up—and it made about 
as much impression on you as waving a 
handkerchief at a charging hippopotamus!” 

The play the Coach was talking about 
was a long punt that carried nearly to 
Parsons’s goal-line. Two ends were down 
under it, and Parsons didn’t have much of 
a chance to do anything except fall on it. 
Just the same; he charged up to it, scooped 
it up, juggled it wildly, and finally held it. 
He was tackled after two steps. Mighty 
bad judgment, for if he dropt it—and all the 
chances favored dropping it—it would have 
meant a sure touchdown for the other team. 

So Parsons had the criticism coming to 
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The most Tae machine 


Warning: 
The Health Officer 
will not guard us 
against this mount- 
ing peril... as he 
does against con- 
tagious diseases. We 
must protect our- 
selves. 


in the world 


T RUNS for forty or fifty or sixty 
years.—sometimes for a hundred 


years—without stopping! 


The only repairs ever made on it are 


made while it is functioning. 


It is more efficient and more durable 
than any machine of tempered steel— 
yet the material which composes it has 
only a small fraction of the strength 


of steel. 


The most wonderful machine in the 


world—the human heart! 


“4 “ ~~ 


The heart is so good we take it for 
granted. If it performs perfectly, we 
seldom think of it. But if it “acts 
up,” we begin to think, and think 
hard. The proper course, then, is im- 
mediate and frequent consultation 


with the family physician. 


Our common attitude of indiffer- 
ence toward our hearts—as long as 
they serve us faithfully—would be 
ideal, if it had worked out well. But 
it hasn’t. It has resulted in heart 
disease becoming the greatest single 


cause of death. 


It is possible that all heart disease 
is preventable; it is certain that much 
of it is preventable. Prevention, in this 


case, is not what the health officer 
does for us, but what we do for 
ourselves. 


A well-known authority on the 


heart and its treatment lists 
“Postum is made by the Postum Cereal Com- 
pany, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich., also makers of 
Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), 
Post’s Bran Flakes and Grape-Nuts, Your 
grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Pos 
tum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, 
is one of the easiest drinks in the world to pre 
pare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but 


should be boiled 20 minutes. 


© 1925, P. C. Co, 


“poisoning by caffein’”? among the 
major causes of heart disease. 


Caffein is an artificial stimulant 
which ‘“‘speeds up” the heart. 


Eliminate caffein from your diet! 
You can do this without sacrificing 
the benefit and:enjoyment of a hot 
drink at mealtime. Change to Postum! 


Postum is made of whole wheat 
and bran, roasted to bring out the 
full, rich flavor. This is a drink you 
can enjoy every mealof the day, with 
no fear of the nervousness, sleepless- 
ness, headache and indigestion which 
are so often only the first and minor 
effects of caffein. Accept the offer of 
Carrie Blanchard, famous food 
demonstrator! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to make.a thirty-day test of 
Postum. I want to start you on your test with 
one week’s free supply, and my personal di- 
rections for preparing it. 

“Or, if you wish to begin the test today, 
get Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much 
less—only one-half cent a cup. 

“For the one week’s free supply, please send 
me your name and address, and indicate 
whether you want Instant Postum (prepared 
instantly in the cup with boiling water or hot 
milk), or Postum Cereal, the kind you boil.” 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


L.D, 10-25 


Postum Cereau Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich 
I would like to try Postum. Please send me, without 
cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 
Instant Postum. . 0 Check which 
Postum CEREAL . ] pret 
Please send also the children’s booklet by Carrie 
Blanchard 
Name 
Street 
City Stat 
In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum Cereat Co., Ltd, 
45 Front St. East, Toronto, 2, Ont 1 
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The Lure of 
LAKELAND 
FLORIDA 


ELIGHTFUL, all-year 
pride of civic beauty and pic- 
turesque environment attract 

visitors to Lakeland — at the top of 
Florida — in steadily increasing numbers — 
and they all say they’re glad they came! 


climate, 


Fifteen crystal lakes within the city 
limits and over seven hundred more in 
the county of which it is the metropolis, 
make this the Lake Region of Florida, 
accessible everywhere by more than six 
hundred miles of eighteen foot asphalt 
roadways winding through famous orange 
and grapefruit groves and disclosing wonder- 
ful vistas of wooded hill, sunlit water and 
scenic beauty. 


Lakeland has two country clubs, and 
two of thé sportiest golf courses in the state 
inside its city limits. Public parks provide 
tennis, roque, bowling-on-the-green and 
other pastimes with fine band concerts 
twice every day, for tourists and visitors. 
Many of the lakés are noted for their game 
fish, while their sandy beaches make bathing 
and beach play no end of fun. 


Whether you plan to escape the rigors of 
winter, seek rest, health or sport, wish to 
locate a home or establish a business, Lake- 
land invites you to come to Lakeland— 


you'll like it! Write for booklets about 
Lakeland, indicating whether you wish tour- 
ist, investment or industrial information. 


~ John B. Morris 
LAKELAND CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, Inc. 
Lakeland + Florida 


Lakeland 


*Opportunity’s Year’ Round ra? al 


SPORTS AND ATHLET ICS 


Continued 


him, and he should have taken it lke a 
good sport. He didn’t, tho. He sat and 
sulked, and didn’t seem to realize that his 
coach didn’t have a thing against him 
personally. When coaches criticize, they 
do it for the benefit of the whole team; and 
you'll find them telling fellows they’ve 
done well, often, in the same breath with an 
adverse criticism. So the chap who can’t 
take criticism is merely making himself 
look foolish. 

That’s one thing I'd like every high- 
school player to remember: Take criticism 
and suggestions when it’s justified—and 
don’t make the same mistake again! 

Another thing that every fellow who’s 
ever worked out on the gridiron knows is 
that he can’t hope to play his best game un- 
less he’s in the best of condition. Give 
me the player of ordinary ability who is 
husky and hard and trained to top form, 
every time, rather than the flashy star who’s 
all done after the first five minutes. 


SHALL INTERCOLLEGIATE FOOTBALL 
BE. ABOLISHED? 
KS!” chorus a number of college 

presidents, dismayed by revelations 
of furtive professionalism, fake scholar- 
ships, barefaced bribery, kad- 
naping and other fruitage of inter-’ varsity 
rivalries on the gridiron. Other educators, 
less radical but equally determined, eall 


scouting, 


for sweeping investigation and reform as 
prerequisite to the “saving” of college 
football, which they all agree to be in a pre- 
carious state of health calling-for desperate 
remedies. 
the subject has been launched in the sixty- 
five newspapers constituting the North 
American Newspaper Alliance. 
of heart-to-heart confidences on football 
evils began last month with a chaptered 
serial by Dr. Henry H. Apple, president of 


A lively exchange of views on 


The series 


Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, under the stalwart title, 


““Wanted—Honest Football.”’ 
unsparing exposure of athletic iniquity has 


Dr. Apple’s 


drawn forth a fervent chorus of approval 
from his compeers all over the country. 
Dr. W. W. Campbell, president of the 
University of California, wired to say that 
the American Association of University 
Professors had appointed a committee ‘‘to 
study and report upon the general subject 
of football abuses in American colleges,”’ 
and he added: 

/ An investigation might establish that 
some universities deliberately and officially 
offer scholarships and other inducements 
as a reward for athletic ability, especially 
football ability. That practise, and other 
similar practises, if existent, could un- 
doubtedly be uncovered, and should be 
made publie. 


However, the evils complained of by the 
majority are not committed by the uni- 
“deliberately and officially,’ we 
“There is 
a vast deal of subtlety connected with this 
entire matter,’ writes Dr. 


versities 
are told by other authorities. 


Carl G. Daneyr, 


48 Annual 


i i et 


Egypt—-Palestine 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, 
Constantinople, Greece, Italy, Sicily, 
Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 

by Specially Chartered Magnificent New 


Cunard S. S. ‘‘Scythia’’ 


Sailing from New York January 26— 67 days 
Limited to 400 Guests—(Less than Half Capacity) 


In every respect the Cruise of the “Scythia” to the Med- 
iterranean is unsurpassed. Pre-arranged shore excur- 
sions at every port included in the rate. Finest hotels 

_ and the best of everything. Unusually long stay, 
2 at the height of the season, in Egypt and Palestine. g. 
The “Scythia” is a veritable fl ating palace, 
with spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 
2 elevators, gymnasium, commodious state- 
rooms with running water and large ward- 
robes; bedrooms and suites with private 
baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and ser- 
vice. (Only one sitting for meals.) 
Stop-over privilege in Europe without extr: 
cost, returning via 8. S. “ Aquitania,’’ ‘‘ Maure- 
tania,’ ‘‘Berengaria’’ or any Cunard Line } 
steamer, 

Rates, deck plans, itinerary, etc., on reques 
Prompt reservation insures choice of location. } 


Frank Tourist Co. 


542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1529 Locust Street, Philadelphia 
582 Market Street, San Francisco 
At Bank of America Los Angeles 


(Est. 1875) Paris Cairo London 


7th Annual 
American 
Express 


CUBA-PANAMA 
PERU~ CHILE 
ACROSS THE ANDES 
ARGENTINE 


cruises in 


Seventy happy days—a palatial steamship—sailing 
away from Winter — through the sunny islands of 
the West Indies to the gorgeous ports of South 
America. Through the Panama Canal, over the 
Andes, alongthe Spanish Main—youtraverse scenes 
rich in historical and romantic interest. Total cost 
(including all shore excursions) $1850 and up. As 
reservations are made in the order received, and 
as the party will be.strictly limited, you should 
write at once for Booklet “E” showing deck plans 
with full itinerary and other details. 


American Express Travel Dept. 


65 Broadway, New York 
Always carry American Express Travclers’ Cheques 


ee ee a ae 


LAKE PLACID CLUB A progressive pre- 


paratory school in 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS the Adirondacks 
for those who desire the best in education and 
environment. Address Education Foundation, 
Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 


by Cunard Line, new oil-burners 


Jan. 20, Around the World Cruise 
_ westward. 128 days, $1250 to $3000. 
Jan. 30, Mediterranean Cruise 
62 days, $600 to $1700. 

June 30, 1926, Norway 
and Western Mediterranean 
53 days, $550 to $1250. 

Rates include hotels, drives, guides, fees. 
Longest experienced cruise management. 
Established 30 years 
F. C. CLARK, Times Bidg., New York 


president of Willamette University, Ore- 
gon, and he goes on: 


One source of the evils of present-day 
otball is in the high salaries of coaches 
fand directors. I should favor making 
every such official a member of the college 
faculty, with a salary no greater than that 
paid to professors, and corresponding to 
length of service. As long as coaches and 
football managers have before them the 
possibility of salaries reaching from $10,000 
to $25,000 for a fraction of a year, there will 
be plenty of reasons found for their favoring 
unethical. practises to produce winning 
teams. After eighteen years as a college 
president, the statements made: by Dr. 
Apple do not surprizeme. Football, which 
should be the premier college sport, is 
becoming professionalized. Any college 
hich is able to maintain a strong team 
poss find a subsidy for its players some- 
/ where—either by scholarships, by fictitious 
jobs, or by gifts from generous friends. 
It would appear to be clear that if football 
is to be saved, there ought to be an imme- 
diate investigation by a representative 
commission. The commission should be 
thoroughly capable and utterly fearless, 
or nothing will be accomplished. 


““A disgrace to modern college life’ is 
a phrase used .by Dr. Henry W. A. 
Hanson, president of Gettysburg College, 
in condemning the ‘‘ wild orgy”’ of securing 
promising athletic material by competitive 
bidding for high-school athletes. And 
in speaking of this ‘‘vicious condition,” 
he remarks that every college president ‘‘is 
in possession of instances seriously detri- 
mental to the men involved, as well as to 
the institutions seeking their athletic 
prowess.”’ He complains that a small 
proportion ‘of college-students “crowds the 
overwhelming majority of the student body 
into the grandstand,” and that the chief 
exercise for the majority ‘‘consists of 
exercise of the vocal organs.’”’ Meanwhile, 
despite the zeal of the rah-rah boys, a cer- 
tain number of colleges have actually 
abandoned intercoilege football, and re- 
port that they are getting along nicely, 
thank you. As we read: 


The complete banning of intercollegiate 
football has had a two-year trial at Antioch 
College, famous Ohio institution which 
has lately been very much in the public 
eye as a leader in certain educational re- 
forms. ‘‘Has it seriously harmed the 
prestige of the college or injured the 
character of applicants for membership 
in the freshman classes?” is answered in 
a statement given out by the Antioch 
president, Dr. Arthur KE. Morgan. He 
says: 

“We met the football situation at 
Antioch some time ago by abolishing all 
intercollegiate football. To-day all of our 
students are in athletics, and the elimina- 
tion of football has made possible a normal 
distribution of interest in athletic sports. 

“Our student body represents every 
section of the United States, and about ten 
foreign countries. Every year, the applica- 
tions received are several times as many as 
can be accepted. What has been the effect 
of the elimination of football upon the 
number of applications? 

‘Applications have inereased about 
per cent, in quantity, and the average 
quality shows marked improvement. This 
in the face of the fact that we have 
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the Truth about 


FLORIDA 


is Sood enough/ 


ie) See, the stories about Florida all yoti will, the 
Truth remains—here is the new ‘‘ Land of Good Fortune”’ 
because the world has awakened to Florida’s four great 
realities: 1. The year ’round pleasantness of her Climate, 
and the easiness of her Life. 2. The matchless fertility of her 
soils, where every month is a growing season and each acre 
can yield, not one, but several profits. 3. The supreme 
beauty and charm of her natural playground areas of beaches, 
lakes and woodlands, which with magnificent hotels are 
-making Floridathe world’s vacation Mecca. 4. Her easy tax con- 
dition—Florida’s constitution prohibits state income or inheri- 
tance taxes, encouraging productive investment of capital. 


Your faith in Florida has impressive endorsement—-America’s 
greatest building and industrial corporations have contracts 
running into HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS for new edifices 
and equipment in Florida. These far-sighted corporations 
know what they are doing. The big financial institutions and 
insurance companies have loaned still other: SCORES OF 
MILLIONS for Florida’s development. They too have faith 
that Florida’s prosperity is permanent. 


Have a share in Florida—in her matchless Destiny. 


Make all railroad, steamship and 
hotel reservations earlier this year 


FLORIDA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
(formerly Florida Development Board) 


421 Consolidated Building, Jacksonville, Florida. ot 
ee 
Warning to Investors - 
7 mo) 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE YOU INVEST. Come and see cat roe 
for yourself. In any event, deal only with responsible o” oo 
business concerns. Local volunteer business bodies ww * 5 


such as Chambers of Commerce, Real Estate Boards, ss on 4 
Banks and Better Business Bureaus are co- <t Ver or 
operating with the Florida Chamber of ~ > 9% 09 
Commerce in vigorously contesting the oP 40° a? 
activities of unscrupulous, fly-by-night oe Prag? 0d 0! 
operators who think to reap enor. a Gs nd? 9 

mous profits from  credulous Pa . 
and uninformed investors. wet gr? 20” ot 
Investigate before you Be oF ™ ce ’ 
invest. at ahha” 9 Pe Piaget “s 
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BURGESS. 


RADIO BATTERI ES 


Win Again 


The illustration pictures the take-off of the winning 

flight and in the insert is the radio equipment carried. 

(Burgess ‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C” Batteries furnished the 
electrical energy to operate the set.) 


When the Goodyear III won the right 
to represent the United States at Bel- 
gium, Burgess Radio Batteries supplied 
the electrical energy for the operation 
of the balloon’s radio equipment. 


Almost every day from somewhere 
in the world news comes to us of new 
Burgess adventures. 


And that Burgess Batteries have con- 
tributed their bit in so many interesting 
events of sport, commerce and science re- 
flects the esteem in which they are held. 


“Ask Any Radio Engineer” 


Your own radio dealer down the street 
sells Burgess Batteries. He probably 
sells the famous Burgess Flashlights, too. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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increased tuition and added a thorough- 
going physical examination as a requisite 
with each application. 

“The elimination of football has cer- 
tainly not been a serious handicap. Desir- 
able students who left college because of 
the banning of football were a fraction of 
one per cent. 

‘‘We have found that our action met with 
general approval everywhere. ”’ 

Dubuque University, which has just 
taken a similar step, hopes for a similar 
result, according to an announcement by 
its president, Dr. Karl F. Wettstone. 

‘“‘When I announced the abolition of all 
intercollegiate athletics at Dubuque, a 
storm of protests ensued,’ he says. 
‘*Athletes swore vengeance because they 
had been trapt and would be unable to 
participate elsewhere in football during the 
coming year; protest meetings were held; 
the entire student body accorded the 
president a generous hissing in chapel. 
School men said the step would prove 
suicidal, and that we might as well place 
a For Rent sign on the university build- 
ings. 

‘“‘We abolished intercollegiate athletics 
as a stand against commercialization. 
In the old days, a college was known as a 
seat of learning, where athletics were but 
an incident. To-day, however, athletics 
have become the most important factor. 
The vast amount of attention given to 
athletic activities by the general public 
has led administrators and college execu- 
tives to use the athletic reputation of the 
institution as a means of securing appro- 
priations from State boards and éndow- 
ments from wealthy individuals. 

“As one scans the pages of school 
advertisements in the leading national 
magazines, it is difficult to decide whether 
these schools are conducted for the purpose 
of developing big muscles, or great minds 
and greater souls. In one of the leading 
magazines 34 per cent. of the school 
advertisements put the athletic appeal first. 

‘‘An Iowa College which is making a 
drive for a thousand new students, in its 
appeal, gives 85 per cent. of the space to 
athletics, while the only school building 
displayed is the beautiful gymnasium.~ 

“For the present deplorable situation, 
I blame the State universities. When 
these institutions, backed by public funds, 
began to develop expert teams in various 
departments of athletics, the older and 
smaller schools realized that they must fol- 
low suit or lose their hold. Scouts were 
sent to interview high-school students who 
had made a record in sports. If they were 
short of funds, it was easy to offer them 
a scholarship provided by the Alumni As- 
sociation or prominent business men in the 
college town. At first this was a harmless 
practise. But the scouts began to outbid 
each other, while high-school boys stood 
by and decided they would receive all 
bids and choose the highest and best. 

“One small Lowa college was obliged last 
year to cancel its entire football schedule, 
because shortly after the opening of school 
a scout from a big college appeared in 
town and marched off with the four best 
athletes. Two years ago our own football 
prospects were bright until a scout from 
a Southern college enticed two of our most 
valuable players away, 

““A year ago I interviewed a student 
whose scholarship was falling. I advised 
him to get down to study, but he merely 


START 
Ande dDyAw's 
RIGHT 


Life Is Like 
a Game Played 
By Rules. 


You Cannot Ignore the 
Rules and Yet Win 
the Game 


HREE of the rules of life 

are these: To masticate, 
well, all food before swallowing 
it. To eat, daily, some fresh fruit 
or salad or green vegetables. To 
spend an hour or two, daily, in 
the fresh air, preferably exercis- 
ing or walking. 


ENO 


TRADE MARK 
) _. ‘THE WORLD ie f 
ffervescent Salk 
goes hand in hand with these 
good rules of health. Without 
this rule—the daily clearance 
from the system of intestinal 
waste—the others are of little 
avail. It is this function that 
ENO assists, naturally, gently 
but with just suficient author- 
ity to promote that punctual 
cleaning process which con- 


tributes so largely to health of 
body and mind. 


ENO, first thing inthemorn- 
ing, is a good rule in itself. 


At All Druggists 
75c and $1.25 


Ne 
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Ss 


Sales Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE 


ae & CO., Inc. 
ENO : 171 Madison Ave., 

HE WORLD-FameD © New York 
Toronto Sydney 

Wellington 


Prepared only by 
J. C. ENO Limited 
London, England 


REFRESHING 
LAXATIVE, 


smiled and displayed a letter from an 
dastern college, offering to pay all his 
expenses. He stalked out of my office 
with a complaining remark about ‘unfair 
rreatment’ and departed for the Kast. 
“To-day schools have gone wild over 
thleties, and hundreds of young men at- 
ond college, not to gain an education, but 
to play football. I am told that a survey 
of a body of college students recently 
showed that the majority of the students 
would rather make a success in athletics 
than in classes, and the majority would 
rather be coaches than professors. 

“Scouting has destroyed the morale of 
he student body. Athletes are not in- 
lined to observe the rules. Why should 
they? They argue that the college needs 
them, and having paid for their services 
an not afford to dispense with them. Ifa 
professor touches one hair of an athlete, he 
injures the feelings of an entire student body. 
“T have come to the conclusion that it 
will be impossible to curb this evil by mere 
enactment of rules and regulations. Ways 
and means are found to get around all 
these rules, and under the cloak of re- 
spectability many things are done that are 
most unworthy of educational institutions.” 

Berea College, at Berea, Kentucky, 
banned intercollegiate football some time 
ago. ‘‘We have been entirely happy in our 
abolition of football,’ writes the president, 
Dr. William J. Hurchins. ‘‘We believe 
that our decision was justified.” 


Another note of objection to football is 
‘struck by the “president of Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology, Hoboken, New Jersey, 
in explaining its reasons for canceling all 
its football dates for the forthcoming sea- 
son. He writes: 


“The decision to abandon football at 
Stevens was made as the result of investi- 
gations conducted simultaneously and in- 
dependently by Director Davis of our 
Department of Physical Education, by a 
special Committee of Alumni, and by 
myself. 

“The decision is due to the changes in 
football caused by the adoption of open 
play. This change in the nature of the 
game has resulted in a large increase in 
injuries to players, and a number of these 
injuries have been so serious as to threaten 
fatal results. 

‘“‘TIneidentally these injuries necessarily 
kept students from their studies, preventing 
them from graduating with their classes, or 
threatening them with this misfortune. 
All our students follow the one full, funda- 
mental course in engineering, and the 
program of classes, lectures, laboratories 
and shop-work offers no opportunity for 
adjusting the course of study to the re- 
quirements of intercollegiate athletics, 
particularly to the extreme demands of 
open-play football. 

““No avoid injuries in the open game, our 
observations indicate that special physical 
development is demanded. To this end, 
players should be kept in special training 
the year round, pursuing certain forms of 
exercise during the winter to train them as 
football players, and also to build them up 
physically to avoid shocks or to meet these 
shocks when unavoidable. Players should 
be called out in the spring to practise, and 
provision should be made _ to keep the 
players fit during the summer vacation— 
individually, if collectively is impossible. 
All this indicates a program that is im- 
possible for our students in view of the 
serious character of our course of study.” 


Many of the educators resent the 
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Belge 


Largest and finest liner 
ever to circle the Globe 


nland 


You will enjoy the courtesies that are accorded this out- 
standing world cruiser whose passengers are received as 


visitors of note. 


You will appreciate the timeliness of the sailing and the 
skilful arrangement of itinerary which follows the sunshine 
and brings you to each of the 14 countries at its best 


travel season. 


You will see, most pleasantly, what the wide world has to 
offer of beauty, of mystery, of contrast in culture and civil- 
ization, because of the perfectly arranged shore trips un- 
der the guidance of the American Express Company. 


Sailing Westward from New York November 25 


From Los Angeles Dee. 11 San Francisco Dec. 14 

Returning to New York April 6, 1926 

132 days 60 cities 14 countries 
There’s fascination in every point on the itinerary. 

Havana Nikko i Ba SS Macao Bombay 

Balboa Kamakura ihe Bey ee | Manila Port Sudan 

Panama Kobe | | Batavia Port Tewhik 

Los Angeles Nara | | Singapore Cairo 

San Francisco Kyoto | Diamond Alexandria 

Hilo The | Harbor Naples 

Honolulu Inland Sea | | Calcutta Monaco 

Yokohama Shanghai - Tha Colombo Nice 

Tokyo Hongkong SS ak SE) Kandy Gibraltar 


Inquiry for our illustrated literature is cordially invited. 
Address Red Star Line, No. 1 Broadway, New York; 
American Express Company, 65 Broadway, New York; 


or other offices or agencies of either company. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE 
In Cooperation with 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


RED STAR LINE 


COMPANY 


American Express Company 
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hoenix 


AMINE ZZ FOUN AS 


Where Winter’ 
never comes/ 


HOENIX in winter is like a 

proverbial June. Nosnow! No 
fog! No biting wind! —just soft, 
_dry, sunshiny weather and all out- 
doors calling you to golf, tennis, 
fishing, hunting—things you were 
doing last summer. 


Come wow! Leave the gray days 
behind! 60 hours from Chicago, 
20 more from New York and you 
can be where roses, sweet peas, 
oleanders and a hundred other 
varieties of flowers are blooming— 
now. 


Southern Arizona is 
truly America’s Winter 
Paradise. Every known 
form of outdoor sport 
(except those depending 
on snow and ice) awaits 
you in this land of blue 
sky and warm sunshine. 


Intriguing scenery.... 
mountains...canyons... 
flower-strewn deserts... 
Roosevelt Dam.... 
Apache Indians... giant 
cactus... prehistoric re- 
mains and a host of un- 
usual sights! 


Let us send free booklet 
—a guide for your trip. 
Come direct or en route 
to Coast. Free stop-over 
on Santa Fe and Southern 
Pacific railways. 


Mail the coupon. 


Phoenix Arizona Club 


s00 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., | 
Phoenix, Ariz, 


Please send my copy of “Phoenix, Where | 
Winter Never Comes,” by return mail. | 


| 
| 
| City - - | 


Name 
Street 


Ce — |, 
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conclusions of a football apologist, ‘‘the 
graduate manager of a large Eastern var- 
sity team,’’ in a recent series of syndicated 
President B. Ames Montgomery, 
Kentucky, 


articles. 
of Centre College, Danville, 
writes of him; 


The business mind controls him far more 
dominantly. than the educational mind. 
He exalts the present football system as 
bringing results through, successful recruit- 
ing of teams. Heshows little concern for the 
results in the character of the men thus 
recruited. He makes much of the financial 
rewards available to a man who is willing 
to serve as a scout, a “‘rat,” a “widow” or 
a “uhlan.”” He makes much of the ad- 
vantages which he claims big business has 
seen in utilizing the notoriety gained by a 
college athlete, and the pay which these 
men have been able to draw for their notor- 
lety. 

I do not appreciate these arguments, 
because I can not bring myself to believe 
that big business puts a higher value on 
notoriety than on honesty, loyalty and 
capacity to think comprehensively. 


The ‘‘graduate manager’s”’ articles also 
afforded a text for Dr. Henry H. Apple’s 
series, which has stirred up such a lively 
response. Dr. Apple drew from notes and 
records of specific cases. For instance: 


Here is the case of a high-school boy 


' who received a definite offer of tuition, 


room, board and books and $350 in cash 
to play football for a certain college. 

Here is the record of two other boys who 
were offered $800 each a year to defray 
their expenses in return for playing football. 

Here is the case of four boys who were 
offered tuition, books, room and board, 
fraternity dues and,in one case, two suits 
of clothes. Every year these cases are 
brought up. There were seven or eight 
in my personal knowledge this year. The 
above are typical. 

The graduate manager is quite within 
the facts when he tells of the custom of 
secreting boys in camps during the summer, 
to keep them away from rival bidders. 

So keen is the rivalry of scouts and 
coaches in pursuing any particularly 
desirable player that every imaginable 
device is resorted to. Hiding them and 
supporting them in summer camps is one 
of the commonest. 

I happen to know the details of an 
interesting case of several years ago. A 
certain spectacular high-school athlete 
was besieged with offers from various 
colleges. When he finally gave his assent 
to one of the most persistent scouts, he was 
whisked away to camp in the woods, where 
he was carefully guarded all summer, 

The day before the time set for his 
departure to the college to which he had 
pledged allegiance, a friendly visitor 
arrived at the camp and offered to take the 
boy to college in his new automobile. The 
boy accepted, but he was landed, not at 
the school of his choice, but at a rival 
institution. Then he was told that the 
new automobile was his and that there 
was a comfortable deposit in the bank in his 
name, against which he could immediately 
begin checking. 

Last year one of the most remarkable 
football players in a certain college in the 
Kast ‘flunked out” in his studies during 


Sour 
AMERICA 


ye \ /-FLEET 


Famous 

The voyage to South America is one of never | 
failing charm and interest. The scenic beauty, de - 
lightful climate and superb cities offer a complete | 
change from the beaten paths of travel. 

Large, luxuriously appointed steamers that for | 
equipment and comfort rank as the best. Specially 
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Palm Beach? 


Greater Palm Beach—truly an inter- 
national city, comprising Palm Beach 
and West Palm Beach, only 36 hours ; 
from New York City and in constant 
communication with the world’s finan- 
cial centers. The logical business place 
and residence of the world’s social and 
financial leaders. Its permanent popuia- 
tion has tripled in the last five years. 
More than $30,000,000 worth of build- 
ings now being erected. 


A beautiful four-color booklet is ready 
for you. Write us today. 


GREATER PALM BEACH 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


517 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
West Palm Beach, Florida. 
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Bins winter. Even tho he is dropt from 
college he is holding a position.in the book 
room of the college, in order that he may 
be available for football this fall. 

As to the activities of alumni, I must, 
from my own observation, indorse the 
findings of the graduate manager. Too 
often, in their zeal in behalf of the college or 

their community, they engage in activities 

in support of their particular college to a 
degree which finally results in alumni rather 
than faculty control. 

These alumni activities often tend to 
involve the college to a questionable degree 
in community affairs—or rather to involve 
it in a questionable manner. 

I have in mind the instance of a small 
college in this section of Pennsylvania. 
This college had suffered in athletics, 
having fallen into disputes with other 
colleges, and being accused of making 
unfair returns of receipts from games. 
Alumni and townspeople decided to help 
the college regain its former place, and, 
incidentally, the college’was to be made !a 

- catspaw in gaining notoriety for the town. 

They imported athletes from the ends 
of the earth—and they were successful 
in making a noise. 

The town hotel was the main gathering- 

_ place after the games, and it was there 
that the boys used to find $50 bills tucked 
in their pockets. 

This has not been an altogether uncom- 
mon practise. 

I have been told of many such instances, 
but I mention only the above, as my infor- 
mation in this ease is definite. 

Several years ago there were four excep- 
tionally good football players among the 
high-school] graduates of a certain [town 
which I know well. They offered to 
attend a college that would give them free 
tuition. The competition increased and 
finally they all landed in the same college, 
where we have strong reason to believe— 
I have no definite proof of this—that they 
are receiving all their living and college 
expenses. 


Returning ironically to the graduate 
manager, Dr. Apple goes on: 


' The graduate manager said something 
about the disastrous effects which would 
follow a ‘‘really frank statement” by a 
graduate manager. “It would jar the 
shingles off every college from Maine to 
San Diego,” he said. 

My idea is that such a statement would 
jar the graduate manager himself off his 
perch. 

I am ready to make a complete state- 
ment to any one authorized to receive it. 

I wonder if the graduate manager is 
ready to do the same. 

I know what I am talking about, as 
more than once I have been involved in 
troublesome situations brought about by 
the pernicious activities of coaches or man- 
agers. I recall a typical instance of a boy 
who came voluntarily to our college, and 
became a candidate for the football team. 
He was here three weeks, when one of our 
coaches saw a stranger talking to him 
under a tree. Our coach was suspicious 
and asked the boy about his visitor. He 
explained evasively that he was “‘just an 
old friend.” 

The next day the boy disappeared. 

Later, we learned that he had gone to 
a rival college. I wrote the president of 
this institution. I emphasized the im- 
portance of considering what was happening 
to the boy—TI conceived his welfare as 
more important than any claims of rival 
colleges for his services. 

The president was chagrined over the 
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“It’s a de luxe train of dignity and quiet 
beauty. They think of your comfort all 
the time. Reminds me of my favorite 
hotel, especially the meals. It runs so 
smoothly you almost forget that it’s one 
of the fastest trains to California. There’s 
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Salt Lake. 

“And you always find well-bred, friendly 
companions, people who know travel 
refinements.” 


Los Angeles Limited 
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California 


Winter in California 
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Golf and fishing at 
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Boyd Found a Way 
to Make New Blades 


Shave Better! 


“What's the idea! stropping a new 
blade?” asked Boyd as he saw me take 
out a new blade and put it into my 
trusty Twinplex. 


“Foolish question number one,” I 
answered. “It’s plain you don’t know 
how much better a new blade shaves if 
it is stropped before being used. Here, 
try this.” 


You should have seen Boyd’s smile as 
the Twinplexed edge of that blade went 
caressingly over his face, leaving a vel- 
vety smoothness that was new to him. 


Of course Boyd got a Twinplex forth- 
with and now he wouldn’t sell it for 
$100.00 if he couldn’t get another one. 
He has thanked me a dozen times for 
putting him wise. Only yesterday he 
said: “I’ve used the same blade now for 
a month. It’s a marvel the way that 
little Twinplex saves time and money 
and, Oh boy! what shaves I do get.” 


Don’t wait for some one to hand you 
a new blade stropped on Twinplex— 
let us do it. 


Send for this 
unique Home 


for Old Blades 


Once inside this tiny house with green blinds, 
blades can’t get out to harm anyone. Send 10c, 
name your razor and we will send you a Dull 
House and a sharp new blade, made keen by 
stropping on Twinplex. We would just like to 
show you what Twinplex will do to a new blade. 


For fifteen years Twinplex Stroppers have been 
sold on approval at leading stores all over the 
world. Ask your dealer for one. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 


1620 Locust St., St. Louis 
New York 


Montreal London Chicago 
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incident, and telephone conversations fol- 
lowed. He said they would not receive 
the boy in his college. 

I finally agreed to allow the boy to re- 
turn to Franklin and Marshall, with some 
misgivings, as I feared the student body 
would be hostile. But, being reassured 
by leading students, I arranged for the 
boy’s return. The president of the other 
college came with him, and we met at the 
station. There was a long talk, in which 
I realized that the boy had been thrown 
off-center by the affair, and I realized then, 
more clearly than ever before, that here 
is the very core of this whole problem—the 
effeet on the boys themselves. 

My fears in this case were justified. 
This lad, altho a competent and intelligent 
boy, was unable to articulate himself with 
the college life, or to catch the pace in his 
studies, and he dropt out of college before 
the end of the first year. 

I believe that this boy’s failure to get 
a college education is directly chargeable 
to this system of raiding high schools and 
colleges for athletes. 

I have the details of an incident of 
several years ago, in which the alumni of a 
college in this section were instrumental 
in transplanting an entire family to their 
city, in order to get a prize athlete. 

There were two boys, sons of a real-estate 
dealer, who were exceptional athletes, 
particularly in baseball. They entered 
Franklin and Marshall. The elder dropt 
out at the end of his Student Army Train- 
ing Corps course, but the younger con- 
tinued. Alumni, townspeople and athletic 
managers of the rival college began an 
incessant drive to get this boy. 

At first he resisted all efforts, as his home 
was here and he wanted to be with his 
family, but they found a way to overcome 
this difficulty. The whole family was re- 
moved to their own town, and the father 
reestablished comfortably in the real-estate 
business. 

This was, for the most part, the work of 
their alumni. The boy remained in that 
college, played football and was graduated 
last June. 

In watching this situation during many 
years, I have been imprest with the fact 
that the boys have been taught to expect 
to bargain with colleges for their services. 

Sought out in high schools by lures of 
all sorts, and learning that athletic ability 
is an asset upon which he may trade, it is 
not surprizing that the boy is inclined to 
seek the highest bidder. 

As a matter of fact, many of the promises 
made the boys are specious, and, in various 
ways they are “‘strung along,” but the fact 
is that there is a strong element of com- 
mercialism in these cases, and the boys 
become commercial-minded. 

This, I think, is degrading and vicious 
in any system of education. 

As I look back over the history of our 
own college, I find many instances of 
splendid self-sacrifice on the part of the 
men who have made this institution some- 
thing worth while. It was built up by men 
who were trying to put something into it, 
rather than by men who were trying to 
get something out of it. And I find that 
the bargaining athletes always have a 
selfish eye on getting the full measure in 
their trade. 

If you will consider notorious football 
players—the type we used to call ‘“‘ringers’’ 
in the old days—you will note that almost 
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American Lead Pencil Co. 
223 Fifth Ave. New York 


Use Your Talents and Get Ahead! 
Don’t spend big money cn efficiency ‘*systems’’ and ‘‘voca- 
tional’’ advice! Three dollars brings you IN ONE BOOK just 
what you want. Get the help of a prominent psychologist: - 
who tells pen how to size up your talents (with a remarkable 
Personal Inventory Test); how to put over your personality; 
how to progress in business and society. Sonal today fv.ra 


copy of 
INCREASING FERSONAL EFFICIENCY 
by Donald A. Laird, Ph,D, 
At your book-store or by mail from 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street New York, N.Y, 


High School Course 
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_ School Course at home in- 
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HOW 10 DRESS WELL 


By MARGARET STORY 


You'll DEVOUR it! You'll keep it handy! You'll 
CONSULT it for years! Full of secret wisdom 
about HOW to wear clothes—it’s an art; HOW 
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Liquid Or Gas—or Firefoam? 


WHICH will best 
protect you when 
fire breaks out? 


QS 


Freres are not all alike—nor are fire ex- 
tinguishers! 


Don’t put faith in any first-aid “‘device’’ un- 
til you know what it contains and how it acts 
on different kinds of fires. 


For when fire breaks out—as fire records show it 
will, despite precautions—only the right first-aid 
appliance in the right place can avert disaster. 


A bucket of water will sometimes put out an 
ordinary fire at the start. So will soda-acid extin- 
guishers, which discharge mostly water. 


Free carbon tetrachloride gas, heavier than air, 
also has a distinct place in the fighting of certain 
types of incipient fires. 


But now there is a third method that instantly 
kills any fire before it can gain destructive headway. 
This method smothers out the flames under an air- 
tight blanket of tough, clinging bubbles called Fire- 
foam. It is known as Foamite Protection. 


Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories for both 
ordinary and “extra-hazardous” fires 


VEN the largest tanks of 

fiercely blazing gasoline or 
oil are quickly extinguished by 
Firefoam. It floats on such liq- 
uids instead of causing them to 
overflow and spread. Paint fires, 
grease fires, chemical fires—all 
can be smothered out quickly 
and surely. 


When thrown on a burning 
waste-paper basket, walls, ceil- 
ings, floors, oron blazing rubbish, 
Firefoam is equally effective. It 
sticks fast despite great heat and 
drafts—cuts off the air necessary 
to combustion—kills the fire— 
and prevents re-ignition. 


This, with a minimum of dam- 
age. After the fire is out, the 
Firefoam dries and may be 
brushed or washed away. None 
of the soaking and dripping of 
water or liquid chemicals! 


Foamite-Childs 
Protection 


A complete inspection, installation and mainte- 
nance service, including all types of standard fire- 
fighting appliances, supplied only through our 
direct factory representatives in the leading cities. 


Copyright, Foamite-Childs Corporation, 1925 


Send for our free illustrated 
booklet, *‘Correct Protection 
Against Fire.’”’ It explains more 
fully the use of the remarkable 
Foamite method, and also de- 
scribes the highly efficient Fire- 
Gun Extinguisher, for your au- 
tomobile or motor boat; Childs 
Soda-acid Extinguishers and En- 
gines; and the Al/lweather non- 
freezing Extinguisher. Special 
catalogue on Childs Motor Fire 
Apparatus for your community, 
free on request. 


Get this information and make 
use of it, before fire catches you 
unprepared! 


FOAMITE-CHILDSCORPORATION 
Fire Protection Engineers and Mfrs. 


977 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Foamite-Childs of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Genuine Foamite Protection (Illustrated above) — Foamite 


Extinguishers and Engines, stationary systems, and motorized 
equipment are approved for both ordinary and ‘‘extra-hazard- 
ous” (inflammable liquid) fires. The millions of tough adhesive 
bubbles (Firefoam) discharged by this type of apparatus rep- 
resent an 8-fold expansion of the liquid contents, and instantly 
smother any fire by shutting out air. 


The Soda-Acid Type Childs Extinguishers and Engines have 


been standard in this field for many years. All such appliances 
operate through the mixing of sulphuric acid and bicarbonate 
of soda solution. The gas thus formed acts to discharge a 
stream, composed chiefly of water, onto the fire. Like water, 
this stream has a cooling effect on ordinary fires in wood, 
paper, rubbish, etc. It is not approved for inflammable 
liquid fires. 


The Carbon Tetrachloride Type—The chemical employed, 


being a non-conductor, is best adapted for first-aid on fires in 
live electrical equipment of high voltage. On contact with 
fire, this liquid changes into a heavy, free gas that tends to 
stifle the flames. The Foamite-Childs Fire-Gun is a standard 


| pump-gun extinguisher of this type. Its convenient size and 


operating principles recommend it also for automobiles, small 
motor boats, and railway cars. 


FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION 
977 Turner St., Utica, N. Y. 


Please send free booklet. Iam interested in protecting 
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Just Published 


The new South Seas Edition of 


STEVENSON 
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gof any volume 


Every reader is richer for contact with the fine and colorful personality 
of Robert Louis Stevenson. No author is more widely read, alluded to, 
quoted. To know him is a liberal education, a cultural necessity. 

This edition includes a new play, new letters, poems, and other writ- 
ings never before published in a popular edition. It contains the prefaces 
written by Mrs. Stevenson, and special introductions by Stevenson’s 
stepson, Lloyd Osbourne. You can buy your Stevenson now at a cost of 
only ninety cents a volume. The books are substantial, handy in size, 
with green library binding stamped in gold, title-page in two colors, and 
decorative end papers. The thirty-two complete, $28.80. 


At any place where books are sold 
Charles Scribner’s Sons - Fifth Avenue . New York 
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PROTECTION ff 


“COMEBODY’S MOTHER” must be protected 
from the dangers which beset all of us. 

Your child’s mother needs the safeguards you can 
place about her. She and you and yours need Colt 
protection for your home. Just as surely as the offi- 
cer’s uplifted hand stops traffic, a Colt Revolver or 
Automatic Pistol says, “Stop!”? to anyone who 
would unlawfully intrude upon the privacy of your 
home. Colt dependability is well known to all men— 
best known and feared by those you need to fear. 
Yet, all Colts are harmless until the trigger is in- 
tentionally pulled because Colt safety 
features positively prevent accidental 
discharge. L 

Any Colt Dealer (or the new Colt Catalog) ff! 
will explain this Colt Positive Lock Safety 

COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. Co. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Pacific Coast Representative 

Phil. B. Bekeart Company 


717 Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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invariably their activity is confined to 
athletics. You rarely see them lending a 
hand in any other college activity. They. 
are careful not to give any more than they 
bargained for. & 

In our college, as I have said, we aim 
constantly at the democratic ideal, and it 
is my opinion that extreme specialization—— 
which carries a boy to achievement in 
only a single tield—is not compatible with 
this ideal. 

Any competent boy almost invariably 
has more than one capacity, and we like 
to see them take a hand, not in one sport, 
but many, and to participate in oratory, 
debating and other class and college activ- 
ities as well. 

The ‘‘journeyman. athlete”’ who sells his’ 
services—I mean just what I say—sel- 
dom conforms to this standard of a college 
man. 

It is not surprizing that he is immune to 
the broader and finer cultural appeals of 
the catlege. 

But I insist that the blame for his de- 
moralization lies at the door of those who 
drag him into the market-place. ; 


Dr. Apple pays his respects to the 
‘‘mania for big stadium building”’ in these 
terms: 


Tremendous commitments for these 
great arenas lured one college after another 
out into the market for athletes. It has 
become cold-blooded business. They have 
bonds to retire, they have fixt charges to 
meet. 

They must get money, and in order to 
get money they must draw huge crowds, 
and to get the crowds they must have win- 
ning teams. It culminates in the insati-” 
able hunt for players, to the detriment of 
other legitimate college purposes. 

Most undergraduates take this situation 
as a matter of course. 

Youth habitually accepts established 
eroup sanctions. How could it be other- 
wise? They find a joyous outlet of pent-up 
exuberance in yelling for a winning team, 
and it can not be expected that they will 
count the cost of the victory. 

I believe there is thus brought about 
a definite demoralization of the student 
body. Here and there, serious-minded 
students see what is happening. But they 
are voices erying in the wilderness. : 

I admit that there is rarely a case of 
plain graft on the part of those who func- 
tion in this intricate machinery. Coaches 
and managers probably earn what they 
receive—if we are to view this from the 
business view-point. 

But a term similar to graft might be 
coined to cover the illegitimate, or at least 
questionable, use of money to support the 
athlete, corralled from the high school and 
carried through college. 

What do the “Scouts” and the ‘‘Uhlans”’ 
do? It is not only a matter of finding the 
desirable boy, but of convincing him that 
his pay will be higher in their particular 
college than in any rival institution. The 
offers are freely made and generally carried 
out with a gentleman’s agreement—indeed, 
the pay is usually supplemented generously 
in the case of those who make good. 

It is this purchase and pay of players 
which is so vigorously opposed by those 
who have at heart the welfare of the boy, 
as well as the integrity of the college and 
the good of the game. 
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CHEMICAL TREASURES IN CRUDE OIL 
ETROLEUM now yields, under the 
chemist’s treatment, a long series of 

products, including fuels, drugs and dyes, 

formed from what was previously dis- 
carded as waste. These are listed and 
described by Dr. R. T. Goodwin in The 

Lamp (New York). The application of 

chemical methods in the oil industry is 

recent, Dr. Goodwin tells us. Hitherto it 
has been comparatively rare. The petro- 
leum industry owes its present strength 
and magnitude, he says, to skilful business 
management plus good engineering practise. 

With the possible exception of the steel 

industry, probably no great industry has 

been less indebted to chemistry. Most of 

the refining operations are built upon the 
art of fractional distillation, which is 
physical and not chemical. Many other 
operations are essentially physical in 
nature, such as the chilling and pressing of 
paraffin wax, the recovery of vapors from 
gas, and the decolorizing of oils by Fullers’ 
earth or other materials. We read: 


For a number of years the industry was 
built up on the basis of supplying the 
publie with a limited number of products, 
most of which exist, as such, in the erudes. 
These several products have to be treated 
in such a manner that the finished com- 
modity will be acceptable to the consumer. 
‘In the refining operations there are often 
produced products which have been dis- 
earded as valueless, or for which there was 
no immediate need. It has been the 
purpose of the research chemist to eliminate 
the production of waste material or to 
eonvert the so-called waste material into 
useful products. Many of the new products 
are produced as the result of a demand for 
a specialized use or because of the cutting 
off of the usual supply of the commodity. 
An example is the production of pharma- 
ceutical white oil, after the supply was cut 
off from Russia. 
| The principal commercial products occur 
naturally in crude petroleum so _ that 
they can be separated and put through a 
proper refining process. However, some 
do not occur as such, but are produced by 
chemical methods. An example is the 
production of alcohols from still gases. 
Heretofore these gases were used for fuel 
in the refinery. Now the still gases are 
passed into sulfuric acid which removes 
some of the constituents for the formation 
of aleohols. The residue gas is then burned 
under the stills as heretofore. These 
aleohols are used as solvents for lacquers, 
cosmetic preparations, etc., or they can be 
changed by chemical methods into a large 
number of chemical products. 

The sulfur content of petroleum is as a 
rule a detriment. The one exception is in 
the production of ichthyol, a medicinal 
product having mild antiseptic properties 
and used in the treatment of skin diseases 
and intestinal troubles. 

Some crude petroleums contain acids 
such as naphthenic, and other acids such 
as sulfonic are produced by treating with 
sulfuric acid. These acids are separated 
from the oil by the action of caustic soda. 
These products are being produced in 
commercial quantities by the industry. 
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Brings in the 
Deep Bass Notes 


The new Super-Unit is a diaphragm of broad pitch 
range, especially designed by Bristol engineers. It re- 
produces the high and low notes with equal truthful- 
ness, and, therefore, evens up the entire musical scale 
of either voice or instrumental music. Often the har- 
monies of a wonderful ensemble have been destroyed 
by the persistent loss of high or low notes, and the 
annoyance attributed to a faulty receiver, when the 
trouble lay wholly with the loud speaker. The Bristol 
Loud Speaker, with its new Super-Unit of broad pitch 
range, and its exceptional voice of scientific ,develop- 
ment, tells the whole tonal truth. 


Send for Free Booklet ‘‘A”’ 


“How To Select Your Loud Speaker.” It tells how to look 


for and find tone quality in a loud speaker. 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


For 36 years makers of highly sensitive and accurate 
Bristol Recording Instruments 


=o sea aneree= 


The Super Unit 
with the new Low 
Pitch Diaphragm. 


Model S, $25.00 


Rubber horn 14 1-2 in. di- 
ameter. Cast metal throat. 
Black velvet mat finish 
with silvered base decor- 
ations. There is also a 
handsome Cabinet (Model 
C) at $30 and other speak- 
ers as low as $15. Models 
C and S have the Super 
Unit. 


For every room in the home— 


Globe“Wernicke 


Sectional 
Bookcases 
OU'LL feel the homelike 


atmosphere, and a more 
friendly welcome, when Globe’ 
Wernicke Sectional Bookcases 
greet you in the Hall. Here 
pictured is a smart-looking de’ 
sign of the early English Hep- 
pelwhite period, as found in 
many fine homes. Section by 
section it grows, and unit by 
unit it may be easily moved. 
Smooth-sliding, disappearing 
glass doors shut out dust and 
dirt. 
Handy new uses are made of 


Globe-Wernicke Sectional New Heppelwhite in Mahogany 


Bookcases in every room in 
the home, too. Period and 
modern designs in the finishes 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


you want or unfinished for i Spey ere 
matching painted furniture in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please send me your new, free booklet giving prices 
bedrooms and sun parlors. and showing how others use Globe-Wernicke Sec 


tional Bookcases, “For Every Room in the Home.”’ 


If there is no Globe-Wernicke 


branch or authorized dealer in your Naireaneer cir < 


city, buy from us direct at no ad- 
ditional cost, all freight prepaid. 


Tue Grope-WeERNICKE Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Address 
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HEN you pay your coal bill, 

it’s a big satisfaction to know 
that you are going to get heat out 
of all your fuel. That’s better than 
wasting money and steam fighting 
air, which rushes back into your ra- 
diators when fires are banked and 
cools them off. 


Hoffman Vacuum Valves not 
only freely let air out of radiators 
—they keep it out. If it is your first 
experience with Hoffman Valves 
you will be amazed how these 
vacuum valves save fuel and at the 
same time wonderfully increase the 
comfort of your home. 


The Thirty Day 
Challenge Test 
Make it yourself 


Pur a Hoffman Vacuum Valve on one ra- 
diator or equip all of them. Hours after 
you have banked your fires you will find 
that the radiators you are testing are still 
hot. In the morning they will be the first 
to heat. That is because air has been kept 
out. That is the magic of a vacuum. 


Send us the coupon below for a little book 
“Locking the Door Against the Heat Thief”’ 
which explains in simple words just why the 
magic vacuum created by Hoffman Vacuum 
Valves transforms the operation of steam 
heat. We will also send you a ‘‘ Thirty-Day 
Trial Certificate’ which lets you test these 
valves at our risk. 


Your local plumbing and 
heating shops sell Hoff- 
man Vacuum Valves 


HOFFMAN 
VACUUM VALVES 


more heat from less coal |) 


The Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc. 
Dept. Q 2, 25 West 45th St., 
New York City 


Please send me without 
book ‘‘Locking the 
Heat Thief” and the 
Certificate.’’ 


obligation your 
Door Against the 
“*30-day Trial 


IN YOUR SPARE TIME 

Same course by correspondence as 

given for 15 eee at elasseo of this 

college, LL. B. DEGREE CONFER- 

RED. 3 year university course pre- 

pares forbarexam. Money back guar- 

antee. Low fee, easy terms, includes 192412 volume 
rary.'lectures.lessons,all expenses. Write for free books 


W, Dept. B-10,1412 S.MichiganAve. , Chicago 


lib le 
HAMILTON COLLEGE OF 


By mail from one of the 
world’s Jargest dealers, Your $295 
choice of many kinds foronly 
Small Charge for 
Easy Payments. 


Pay only $3 After 
Free Trial, then 


$5 monthly any- 
whereintheU.S.A, 


All Brand New. 
Express paid. 
amnmmmmmmSend Coupon or Postal Today=mammmm mm 


Vacuum Cleaner Specialty Co. 
111 W. 42d St., N.Y. City. Dept. 33.C 


Send complete list of cleaners on sale at $29.795—~ 
also easy payment plan, 


Nam 
Address 


Dealers and Gro- 
cers or Agents send 
for wonderful 


» no invest- 


ment or experi- 
ence needed. 
Address 
Dept. 133. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


It is a well-known chemical fact that it is 
possible to effect the transformation of one 
class of oils into another of greater economic 
value. This change is effected in the 
transformation of mineral oils, that is, 
petroleum, into fats and fatty acids. These 
are similar to those found in animal and 
vegetable sources and ean be utilized for 
food products or for the production of 
soaps. It has been rumored that during 
the late war Germany supplied a part of 
her fats for foods and soaps by a synthetic 
process, probably from petroleum. 

By using gases from cracking-stills as a 
source of ethylene and propylene and 
adding chlorin gas, it is possible to produce 
chlorhydrins which can be utilized as 
solvents. These can be heated with sodium 
bicarbonate and changed over to glycols, 
used to some extent by makers of explosives. 

The cracking-stills have been used for 
the production of basic raw material for 
explosives. The particular product pro- 
duced for such use was toluol. This was 
converted into trinitrotoluol (T. N. T.), a 
very high explosive. Other similar mate- 
rials are valuable constituents in internal- 
combustion-engine fuels. 

As early as 1894 patents were granted to 
Frasch for the production of a nitro dye by 
the nitration of petroleum. The production 
of such dyes from petroleum has not been a 
commercial success, for it appears to be 
easier to prepare dyes from coal-tar. The 
writer has made dyes as a by-product from 
erude shale oil. 

Drying oils, such as linseed oil, are used 
to mix with pigments for the production of 
paint. Itis possible to produce a substitute 
by adding chlorin to certain petroleum 
products, then displacing or removing the 
chlorin by heating. Another petroleum 
product used in the paint industry is 
Varnolene, or mineral turpentine. 


Another paint product is petroleum 
asphalt, used as a basis for black paints and 
varnishes. The black paint is used exten- 
sively for coating paper, in the production 
of tar roofing-paper or for the coating of 
other roofing materials. To quote further: 


The addition of chlorin gas to certain 
hydrocarbons produces a series of very 
interesting products. By such a chemical 
combination it is possible to produce 
chloroform, carbon tetrachlorid and methyl 
chlorid. By a simple chemical procedure 
the methyl chlorid can be changed to 
methyl or wood alcohol. It is of interest to 
note that a product which can be obtained 
from petroleum is used for fire-extinguish- 
ing. This material is carbon tetrachlorid. 
Some of the refinery gases contain propy- 
lene, which has been found valuable as an 
anesthetic. 

After all of the lighter products are taken 
out of the crude petroleum, there remains 
a residue in the form of a liquid pitch or a 
solid carbon, depending on the operation 
of the still. If pitch is formed much of this 
material is used for a binder in road-making, 
and for insulation in electrical apparatus, 
or fluxed with lighter petroleum products 
to make paint or roofing material. If the 
pitch is warmed and air blown through it, 
the mass becomes hard and brittle, and is 
called oxidized pitch. The highly oxidized 
pitch is ground and used, up to about 20 
per cent., in the production of solid auto- 
mobile tires. It was found that the 


N the old world and in the new, 

Koh-I-Noor (the name of the 
greatest of British Crown Jewels) 
suggests perfection. 


Perfection in lead pencils is em- 
bodied in the ‘* Koh-I-Noor.” 
Better pencils cannot be made. 
Yet they cost no more to use. 


17 Try ‘“Koh-I-Noor’’ and have the 
Leap satisfaction of using The Perfect 
DEGREES Pencil. 


KOH‘I-NOOR PENCIL CO. Inc 


34 East 23”St., New York. 


Your dentist 
uses a pow- 
der to clean 
your teeth. 


ASK HIM WHY 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, Inc. 
New York City 


N E wi GRAB THIS FREE 
= OUTFIT QUICK! 
STAY-PREST Trouser Presser—wonderful 


new jinvention—looks efficient, and it is. 
That’s why 250,000 have been sold already. 


My First Week § Made $ 

**Since then I have earned over $100 

every week,’’ says S. L. Patterson, of 

Towa. Many others making big money. 

No wonder! Millions of interested prospects. A 

eaLey product. Puts sestions crease in trousers. 
‘akes out bagginess—smoothes entire surface— 

demonstrates in 40 seconds. Sells quick to every mane 


FREE Selling Outfit 


Your profits pald in advance. Simply write orders. 
We deliver and collect. Test it without cost, full 
time or side line. Send Postcard for offer of free 


ms emonstrator, in the bi - 
Folds gone! Join the big money-makers. 


to 15 * THE GETGEY-JUN 
inches R-175 G & J.Bids. S enue Chiao 


WHICH IS RIGHT? 


; Different with, different than, different to, or 
different from? Which is right—disagree in, disagree 
about, or disagree with? See Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly’s 
little book, PREPOSITIONS AND HOW TO USE 
THEM. Twenty-five hundred examples given of the 
use of Prepositions in English literature. Pocket size. 
Cloth bound. Sent post-paid for 35¢c. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pub'ishers, 354-369 Fourth Ave., New York 
$$ meena, Bub ushers, vot-96d Fourth Ave., New York 


Lessons on Tuberculosis and Consumption 


By Charles E. Atkinson, M.D. 


The author states with the authority of long ex= 
perience that tuberculosis is both preventable 
and curable, and in this newe volume he gives 


explicit instructions and sound advice to laymen 
covering all phases of the latest and most approved 
methods of preventative and curative treatment. 


Non-technical. 
12mo. _ Cloth. 
by math, $2.64. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, = » 354-360 Fourth Ave,, New York 


Highly commended by specialists. 
470 pages. Illustrated. 2.60 i 


ntroduction of this material gave much 
onger wearing qualities. 

Tf the still is run in a different manner, 
he final residue is a solid coke. This 
onsists of almost pure carbon, and is used 
ither as a fuel in the refinery or sold for 
lomestic consumption. This coke is also 
itilized for carbon electrodes by grinding 
0 a very fine powder and molding. Another 
oncern molds the powder into gear wheels, 
wcid-proof valve seats, ete. The coke also 
ontains certain metals such as nickel, 
obalt, iron and copper, but in such small 
juantities that it is not practicable to 
ecover them. A carbon black can also 
ye obtained from refinery gases by burning 
‘hem under controlled conditions. 

The production of crude shale oil from 
ihe distillation of shale rock gives a number 
yf products not obtained from natural 
setroleum. The most important product, 
ther than oil, is ammonia gas. Practically 
ull oil shales give off this gas during dis- 
illation. The gas is run into sulfuric acid 
(0 form ammonium sulfate, which is 
valuable for fertilizers. Another product 
rom shale is pyridine, a malodorous 
naterial usually obtained from destructive 
listillation of bones. The chief use is as a 
lenaturant for alcohol. 

Still other products from shale are 
sresols and phenols used for disinfectants, 
dye-forming compounds, ichthyol, ete. 
The shale oil will produce a series of 
products similar to those obtained from 
regular petroleum. 

This outline demonstrates that the 
refining of petroleum is more than a simple 
separation of the crude into a few products. 
The production of new products has been 
brought about by constant technical in- 
vestigations to supply a definite need or to 
eliminate a usual source of waste. 


Sun Forgot to Shine.— 

RESIDENTS OF TROY GROPE 

‘ IN DARKNESS 
Special to the Register 

TROY, Ala., Sept. 10.—From nine 
o'clock Tuesday morning until seven 
o’clock that night, Troy was without any 
electric current. This was caused by 
trouble with boiler pipes leaking. The 
valves separating the two boilers failed to 
operate, and thereby cut off the steam of 
the leaking pipes, so that the current had 
to be eut off for repairs. The water 
supply of the city sank dangerously low 
during the day, as the pumps were unable 
to operate most of the time. The repairs 
were made and the current came on and 
is now being used constantly.— Mobile 
Register. 


Linguistic Item.—President Harding en- 
joyed golf, but was always conscious of 
the wearing effects of his office, and com- 
mented on it frequently. One time at a 
meeting of the correspondents, he was 
looking rather drawn, and criticizing the 
repeated mention of his golf, placed his 
clenched fist against his chest and said with 
feeling: 

TS:1 Cr PQ, his osdkM. r. raikDNTRH. 
— New Kensington (Pa.) Dispatch. 


A Fair Offer.—Lanpiorp (to impecuni- 
ous dentist)—‘‘But can’t you do some- 
thing toward paying off all this rent that’s 
due?” 

Dunrist—Well—er—I could pull you 
out a tooth a day, you know, until it’s paid 


off.’— The Passing Show. 
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Motorists 


Carry a Basline 
Autowlinein your 
car and safeguard 
your spare tire 
with Powersteel 
Autowlock. Both 
are made of Yel- 
low Strand. Ask 
your accessory 
dealer. 


Stumped! 


Great strength and long life are 
inherent virtues of Yellow Strand 
Wire Rope—the virtues that make 
for economy and the satisfaction 
that results from service well 
rendered. 


You can’t stump Yellow Strand with 
hard work; nor with heavy duty. 


The wire for this unusual rope is espe- 
cially imported—and one strand 1s paint- 
ed Yellow to protect you. 


In addition to Yellow Strand Wire Rope, 
this pioneer manufacturer also makes 
all standard grades, for all purposes. 


e Year’s subscription to illus- 
I 

* trated monthly magazine, 

“The Yellow Strand.” Write for it today. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE COMPANY 
805 North First Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastern Office and Warehouse: 76 Warren St., New York City 
Western Office: Seattle Factories: St. Louis and Seattle 


Authorized Dealers in all Jndustrial Localities 


Yellow Strand 


WIRE ROPE 


J-444 


a9 
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Why so many 
banks use 
these checks 


is used by a large ma- 


| jority of the banks and 


trust companies in the 
chief financial centers, 
and by thousands 
more throughout the 


| country. 


| Safety Paper has proved | 
its protection by over 50 
years of use. 
An attempted alter- 
ation on National Safe- 
ty Paper is instantly 


There is good reason 
forthis. A bank wants 
positive proof that its 
protection is depend- 
able—and National 


exposed —a_ glaring 
white spot shows up 
any change made by 


i chemicals or erasers of 


any kind whatsoever. 
If your checks are 

not on National Safety 

Paper, ask your bank 


2 | for them. 


Write for our book 
“*The Protection of Checks”” 


National 
Safety Paper 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 
National Safety Paper is also made in 
Canada by George La Monte 
& Son, Lid., Toronto 


National Safety Paper’ 


INVESTMENTS + AND v FINANCE 


OOPERATIVE banking for the man 
of small means is being developed in 
this country by the eredit union, which 
does for the small borrower for miscellane- 
ous needs what the Building and Loan 
Association does for the home-builder. 
Credit unions have existed in Europe for 
three-quarters of a century. In this coun- 
try they have existed for fifteen years in 
one or two States. At present there are 
said to be laws providing for the incorpora- 
tion of credit unions in twenty-two States. 
The fact that bills providing for such in- 
corporation are before the legislatures of 
twelve States and may possibly be brought 
before five more, brings a number of 
financial writers to consider the significance 
of this form of banking. There are now, 
according to the New York Trust Com- 
pany’s Index, about four hundred credit 
unions with total assets of about $20,000,- 
000. And this does not include a large 
number of associations which do a similar 
business but are not incorporated as such. 
The growth of credit unions, we are told, 
has been most marked in Massachusetts 
and New York. In Massachusetts there 
are 92 credit unions, with 55,000 members 
and $7,000,000 in assets. New York has 
114 credit unions with about 80,000 mem- 
bers and $10,000,000 in assets. In general, 
adds The Index, American credit unions are 
of two types, urban and rural. As Mr. 
George T. Hughes points out in one of his 
Consolidated Press articles on investment, 
the credit union does not serve the general 
public— 


The credit union is entirely cooperative 
and is organized within and loaned to a 
specified and limited group. To be a mem- 
ber of a credit union, one must own a share; 
to be a borrower, one must be a member, 
while all the profits go to the members 
themselves and none to outsiders. The 
credit union always begins on a very small 
scale, and the only resources it ever has is 
the money its members save. In this way 
the credit union becomes a great encourage- 
ment of thrift. Its members work out their 
own salvation, and the safety of the plan 
depends in great measure upon the personal 
acquaintance which the union officers have 
with their member borrowers. In addition 
they have the support which comes from 
supervision by the State Banking Depart- 
ment. 


“E Pluribus Unum Banking” is what 
Roy F. Bergengren ealls the credit union 
in a Survey article. As he states it: 


The credit union is primarily concerned 
with these things: with thrift which recog- 
nizes small savings and makes of the 
business of saving a good habit; with credit 
which specializes in such small problems of 
eredit that it can eventually not only 
eliminate usury but bring to the many the 
benefits of an intelligent use of credit; with 
education that recognizes the necessity 


; 


THE CREDIT UNION—“E PLURIBUS UNUM BANKING” — 


that, in a democracy, the masses of the 
people should know something about the 
management and control of money. 


It seems that the original credit union ir 
North America, organized at Levis, in the 
Province of Quebec, has operated fow 
twenty-four years without a bad loan. I1 
started with assets of $26, and now has 
nearly a million and a half. Similarly the 
Skandia Credit Union of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts has built up nearly a million 
dollars worth of assets in eight years. Mr. 
Bergengren adds to the information we 
have already given by noting that in the 
organization of credit unions— 


Shares have a small par value—generally 
five dollars—payable in cash or in weekly 
instalments, the instalment unit being: 
generally twenty-five cents; the emphasis is: 
on serving the small saver and making 
saving habitual. Loans are made for provi- 
dent purposes. The test is—does the 
loan promise to be of benefit to the bor- 
rower? Loans are repayable in weekly: 
instalments, and interest rates are low. 

Twenty per cent. of the net earnings are: 
annually appropriated to a reserve fund. 


In Massachusetts there are credit unions 
of postal workers, State and municipal. 
employees, employees of factories, mills, 
department stores, neighborhood and com- 
munity groups, members of church parishes, 
and many more. The credit unions of the 
State are leagued in a voluntary association. 
Mr. Bergengren tells of a small eredit 
union composed entirely of women, in a 
Jewish section of Cambridge. It has 
seventy members and assets of $4,400. 
““The women are for the most part house- 
wives, and their business is the business of 
keeping house; the money they have 
accumulated for the most part out of their 
household allowances.” The treasurer’s 
office is also her kitchen, and there the 
examiners come from the State Banking 
Department to examine her books. 

The first rural credit-union law was en- 
acted by Nort Carclina in 1915. The orig- 
inal Lowe’s Grove Credit Union of North 
Carolina started with less than $350 capital. 
The farmers in the group soon organized a 
cooperative buying society in connection 
with their credit union. In seven years, we 
are told, they have cooperatively bought 
supphes totaling over a quarter of a million 
dollars, with a saving of more than $30,000. 
It seems that ‘‘ while the assets of the credit 
union have never exceeded $5,000, loans in 
addition have been made totaling over 
$70,000, at rates of interest which have 
never exceeded six per cent.’’ According to 
Mr. Bergengren, ‘‘extension courses in 
agriculture conducted in the credit union 
building by instructors from the State 
University, a library of agricultural books, 


Our 111 branch 
houses are located 
in the cities listed 
here; there are 
also 1500 dealers 
located in as many 
communities from 
one end of the 
country to the other. Camden, N. J. 
Aberdeen, 8. D. 


Alban 


Braulio ex Tex. 
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In the Subways of New York 


MARVEL of modern engineering, a tri- 
umph of resourcefulness—the subways of 
NewYork! And since the cityis built on almost 
solid rock, the construction of its subways 
calls for the best equipment that engineering 
knows. All told, these subways involve the re- 
moval of more rock and earth than was moved 
to build the Panama Canal. 

Hauling New York out from under its feet 
is a terrific strain on motor trucks. It’s a job to 
test the strength of every mechanical part and 
to prove the stamina of construction. 

There’s a job for International Trucks and 


several fleets of them are working at it—day 
and night—in situations that call for ability 
and durability without refusal. Twenty years 
of building motor trucks shows to advantage 
here. Exclusive features of design—removable 
cylinders, ball-bearing crankshaft, auxiliary 
springs, steer-easy steering gear, and manyoth- 
ets —all prove their worth in work like this. 

And so, wherever trucks are called on to do 
a real day’s work, Internationals are serving 
faithfully —serving as other products of the 
Harvester Company have served for almost a 
hundred years. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


RS 


The International line includes a Speed Truck for 2000-pound loads; Heavy-Duty trucks ranging from 3000 to 10,000 pounds, maximum capacities; 


and Motor Coaches for all requirements. International has the largest Company-owned truck service organization in the world — 
e 111 branches in this country alone—the farther you go from one the nearer you get to another. 


QWast St. Louis, Ill. 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Wau Claire, Wis. 


Chicago, Ill. (3) 
Cincinnati, Ohio Elmira, N. 'Y. 
Cleveland, Ohio El Paso, Tex. 
Columbia, 8. C. Evansville, Ind. 
Fargo, N. D. 

Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Fort Wayne, Ind, 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Atlanta, Ga, 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Aurora, Ill. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Billings, Mont. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Bismarck, N. D. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y¥ 


Columbus, Ohio 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Dallas, Texas 
Davenport, lowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo, 

Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich, 
Dubuque, lowa 
Duluth, Minn, 


Green Bay, Wis. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Helena, Mont. 

Houston, Texas 


Cedar Falls, lowa 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Grand Forks, N. D. 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Hutchinson, Kan, Mason City, lowa Philadelphia, Pa, 
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San Francisco, Calll 


Indianapolis, Ind. Memphis, ‘Tenn. Pittsburgh, Pa Shreveport, La 
Jackson, Mich. Milwaukee, Wis. Portland, Ore, Sioux City, lowa 
Jacksonville, Pla. Minnes polls, Minn, Quincey, Ill Sloux Falls, 8. D 
Jersey City, N. J. Minot, Richmond, Ind, South Bend, Ind, 
Kankakee, Ill. Ni iabviile, Wenn: Richmond, Va. Spokane, Wash 
Kansas City, Mo. Newark, N. J. Rochester, N. Y. Springfield, Tl. 
Knoxville, Tenn, New Orle ane, La. Rockford, Ll. Springfield, Mass, 


Saginaw, Mich. 
Ogdensburg, a x St. Cloud, Minn, 
OklahomaCity Okla. St. Joseph, Mo, 
Omaha, Neb. St. Louis, Mo, 
Parkersburg, W. Va. Salina, Kan, 
Parsons, Kan. 
Peoria, Lil. 


Lincoln, Neb. New York, xX, 
Little Rock, Ark, 
LongIslandCity,N.Y. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Madison, Wis. 


Mankato, Minn, San Antonio, Texas 


‘Terre Haute, 
Toledo, Ohlo 
Topeka, Kan 
Watertown, 8. D, 
Salt Lake City, Utah Wichita, Kan 
Winona, Minn. 


Springfleld, Mo 


Ind, 
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. WC 15 $39.50 
2 Dial, 5 Tubein Black Crystalline Finish Cabinet 


cAnyone Can Tune 
this Two Dial 


RadiodyNe 


AGAIN. A YEAR AHEAD 


Without previous experience you 
can tune in near and distant 
stations quickly and _ easily. 
Being non-critical you simply 
set the volume control approxi- 
mately and then bring in the 
desired stations quickly and 
easily by simply moving Two 
Dials. 


Yet the advanced design of these 
Radiodynes gives this simplicity 
of tuning without sacrifice of se- 
lectivity or volume. As for Tone 
Quality we have long considered 
tone the most important thing in 
Radio. The tone of these New 
Radiodynes must be heard to be 
appreciated and we invite com- 
parison with any set regardless 
of price. 


These new Radiodynes consume 
only 9 to 10 milliamperes “B” 
battery current. The average 5 
Tube Set uses 20 to 25 milli- 
amperes. That’s real economy. 
Radiodynes range in price from 
$39.50 to $215.00 and are sold by 
authorized dealers selected be- 
cause of their desire to truthfully 
represent and ability to properly 
install and service, if necessary, 
all Radiodyne Sets. 


If you don’t know the one 
nearest you, write for his name 
and illustrated literature describ- 
ing these New Two Dial Sets. 


Western Coil & Electrical Co. 


Racine, Wis. 


302 Fifth Street 


WC 18C $215 
2 Dial, 5 Tube in 
Beautiful Mahog- 
any Console with 
Built in Loud 
Speaker 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


and many other similar activities, have 
followed in natural sequence. Here, he 
adds, is ‘‘a hint of the possibilities of an 
improved agricultural system as applied to 
the small farmer—a system more worthy 
of a democracy than one which overburdens 
farms with usurious mortgages.” 


EFFECT OF WAR-DEBT FUNDING ON 
FOREIGN BONDS 


RANCH, Belgium, and other European 

countries have recently been funding 
their floating war debts to the United States 
Government. It happens that these coun- 
tries have also floated a number of govern- 
ment bond issues in the United States, and 
the bonds have been sold to American 
investors and are being actively dealt in on 
the Stock Exchange. And more bond 
issues are in prospect. Now comes the 
question, what will be the effect of the 
funding of the war debts upon the invest- 
ment rating of the bonds of the nations 
concerned? This question, says Mr. George 
T. Hughes, in one of his Consolidated Press 
investment articles, is now a matter of great 
interest to the investing public, and he 
therefore thinks it proper to state his views 
briefly as follows: 


The first reaction of the investor to the 
announcement that a foreign Government 
has recognized an obligation of this 
character and has agreed upon terms of 
payment is highly favorable. The credit 
of the Government concerned is at once 
raised. Private citizens are more ready to 
make new loans once they know that these 
older debts have been cared for. And in a 
measure there is justification for this, but 
it is not the only factor in the problem. 

Whether or not a foreign government 
bond is a good investment depends upon 
two considerations, one the willingness of 
the creditor to pay, and the other ability 
to pay. Now the good faith of a foreign 
Power in recognizing its war-time obliga- 
tions to the American Government, and in 
agreeing to make payments thereon, in- 
dicates its willingness to take a similar 
course with regard to other debts, but it 
does not increase its ability to take care of 
these other debts. That is a subject to 
which just as much if not more attention 
should be given by the individual who 
proposes to buy foreign government bonds 
as before. 

Even tho payments on these war-time 
debts are spread out over a half-century, 
and even tho the interest rate is very low, 
it adds that much to the outgo, and by that 
much makes more difficult a balanced 
budget. This ought to be self-evident, 
but there is grave danger of being over- 
looked just now. Nothing is more certain 
than that the United States through private 
investors will be called upon for a long time 
to come to finance the needs of many 
foreign Governments. Many opportunities 
along this line will be at once safe and 
profitable, but many others will carry a 
good deal of risk which should be carefully 
appraised in all its aspects if the invest- 
ment is not to be regretted. 


Beech-Nut 
Peanut 


Butter 


HE wise raccoons, 

foxes, squirrels, doves 
and partridges—they like 
peanuts. In fact there 
would be none left for 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
ifour wild friends weren’t 
watched during the 
peanut-growing season. 
Everyone loves Beech- 
Nut. A pure, natural food. 
Sealed in vacuum-jars, 


Ye Verdelite 
“~~ comfort 


Distinctive in utility and appear- 
ance Verdelites add the final touch 
to the well appointed office. De- 
tachable Verdelite green glass 
shades insure soft, restful light, 
free from shadows or glares—pre- 
venting eye strain. 


The slotted shade holder an 
exclusive feature of the 
Verdelite, permits easy re- 
moval for cleaning. 


For Every Office Need 


There is a Verdelite for every office need—for flat 
or roll top desks, billing or addressing machines, or 
reception table—and the prices are all reasonable. 


Our new line of decorated Verdelite glass shades 
lend themselves well to home and office use. 


Write for our illustrated booklet. 
Faries Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill., U.S. A. 
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Write today for FREE 128-page book, “THE LAW TRAINED 
MAN,”? which shows how to learn law fn your spare cme and 
earn more money. 
or prepare to enter ic di 
the Blackstone Course prepared pean Peace er ieee authori- 
ties including CHIEF JUSTICE WIL 


aalify for a high salaried executive position 
e practice of law. Study at home through 


IAM) HOWARD TAFT. 


THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 


By Jeremiah W. Jenks and W. Jett Lauck 


Fifth edition, fully revised and with three new 
chapters by Prof. Rufus D. Smith. Contains all 
Immigration Laws and Regulations from those of 
1917 to the new law of May, 1921. 

“Not only the best reference work in its field 
that we know of but so entertainingly written that 
any intelligent citizen will find pleasure and profit 
in its pages.’’"— Herald, Boston. 


12mo. Cloth. 682 pages. 83.00 net; by mail, $3.18 
| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


SALESMEN EASY MONEY FOR YOU 


VERY man and woman that’s too fat or too thin 
1) wants that valuable new book. 


“EAT YOUR WAY TO HEALTH” 


Instructs on reducing and gaining flesh. By distin- 


guished New York physician. Good Salesmen can 


earn $100 weekly selling this work. Liberal cash 
commissions paid. Address with references, 


Mr. Hadley, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


September 23.—Princess Mafalda, daugh- 
ter of the King and Queen of Italy, 
-marries Prince Philip, son of the 
German House of Hesse, nephew of the 
former Kaiser of Germany, and second 
cousin of King George of England. 


Abd-el-Krim, the Riffian chief, is reported 
to have offered $5,000 for every Ameri- 
can aviator fighting against him. 


eptember 24.—The German Government 
accepts the Allies’ invitation to the 
security pact conference, provided Ger- 
‘many is privileged to strive for revision 
of the Versailles Treaty to meet the 
changed circumstances. 


The French forces relieve the garrison of 

Soueida, Syria, capital of the Druse 
country, after having withstood a 
siege of forty-eight days by a large 
number of tribesmen. 


September 25.—The French start an offen- 
sive on a large scale on the eastern 
sector of the Moroccan front, and 

~ occupy three towns. 


More than one hundred arrests are re- 
ported to have been made in Budapest, 
Hungary, in consequence of the dis- 
covery of a plot to assassinate leading 
officials and establish a Communist 
dictatorship. 


The Council of the League of Nations 
adopts a resolution providing for a draft 
convention on the private manufacture 
of arms so that an international con- 
ference to consider it may be summoned 
before the next Assembly. The reso- 
lution provides that the American 
Government be invited to participate 
in the proposed conference. 


September 26.—The Turkish delegation 

| to the Council of the League of Nations 
leaves Geneva after refusing to permit 
a League committee to enter Turkish 
territory to investigate the Turkish 
and British embroglio over Mosul. 


The League of Notions Assembly adjourns 
after reelecting Belgium, Brazil, Spain, 
Sweden, Czecho-Slovakia and Uruguay 
as the non-permanent members of the 
League Council. 


Dr. Harvey J. Howard, American eye 
specialist of the Peking Union Medical 
College, who was captured by Manchu- 
rian bandits on July 20, has been res- 
cued, says a Peking dispatch. 


September 27.—The Peruvian members of 
the Tacna-Arica Plebiscite Commission 
charge that the Chileans are following 
a ruthless policy of intimidation and 
deportation, and declare that general 
guarantees must be given before a 
plebiscite can be taken. 


September 28.—The Council of the League 
of Nations adjourns its thirty-fifth 
session after appointing General Lai- 
doner of Esthonia to proceed to Mosul 
to investigate the British-Turkish situ- 
ation there. Turkey will be asked to 
give the League agent permission to 
visit that section of Mosul held by 
Turkey. 


On the eve of the British Labor Party’s 
conference? at Liverpool, British steam- 
ship companies announce that eighteen 
steamships are tied up in South Africa 
and fifty-six in Australia, because of the 
outlaw seamen’s strike, which is laid 
at the door of the Communists. 


September 29.—A resolution barring the 
Communists from membership in the 
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LUCKY GIRL— who has a Woodstock 
Electrite! No five o’clock panic—no un- 
finished business — no tired wrists and 
aching back. Her fingers merely guide the 
keys — electricity does the work — and 
does it wel]... The Woodstock Electrite 
is a fine standard typewriter in modern 
form —an improvement that means the 
end of fatigue and the four o’clock lull 
in production — the beginning of a new 
era in ease of operation, increased out- 
put and uniform excellence of work. 
Booklet on request. 


Woodstock Typewriter Company 
218 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


Branches in Principal Cities 
Agents all over the World 
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John B agley 


was a@wizard 


Wik ees blender of the good old 
pipe smoking age, John Bagley 
could give to tobaccos the most in- 
triguing aromas—scents—and degrees 
of mildness. He could create a blend 
that was pungent and powerfulor one 
that was silky and smooth. But John 
Bagley aspired to greater things. He 
wanted to develop a blend as fragrant 
and sweet as a breath off Dixie’s 
fields in mid-June. 

In sun-sweetened Virginia leaf, rip- 
ened and aged to a secret degree, he 
found this marvelous fragrance. 
To this blend he gave a name— 
BUCKINGHAM. In the tin it has a 
bouquet more soul-stirring than sweet 
clover—in the smoke cloud it spreads 
a perfume that has no rival in tobacco 
history. 

Like to try this wonderful blend? 
Enjoy its marvelous fragrance? Step 
into your tobacconist’s and ask for a 


tin of BUCKINGHAM 


“Smoke a pipeful—in your wife’s presence” 
If you are unable to obtain Buckingham from your 


tobacco dealer, just send us his name and 15c—back 
will come a full- -size package. 


© 4 ee by Meee P 


New York City 


Suckingham 


Smoking To Tobacco 


10c in the 
foil packet 


15c in the tin 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Continued 


British Labor Party is adopted by that 
organization, in session at Liverpool, 
by a large majority. 


The French Government refuses to agree 
to the German request that negotiations 
looking to the revision of the Treaty of 
Versailles be undertaken at the pro- 
posed security pact conference. 


DOMESTIC 


September 23.—The French Debt Com- 
mission, headed by Joseph Caillaux, 
Minister of Finance, arrives in Wash- 
ington. 


September 24.—Charles MacVeagh, of 
New York, is appointed by President 
Coolidge as Ambassador to Japan, to 
fill the vacaney left by the death of 
Edgar A. Bancroft. 


September 25.—The submarine S-5/ is 
rammed and sunk by the City of Rome, 
coastwise freight and passenger steam- 
ship, eighteen miles east of Block Island. 
Three of the crew of thirty-six are 
saved. 


September 26.—John L. Lewis, President 
of the United Mine Workers, demands 
Federal intervention in the coal crisis 
in an address to the bituminous miners 
at Fairmont, West Virginia, delivered 
despite nineteen injunctions forbidding 
interference by union leaders with non- 
union mines. 


September 27.—Gov. ‘‘Al”’ Smith, of New 
York, addresses 100,000 people at the 
annual Democratic picnic at Chicago. 


September 28.—Eleven deaths and thirty- 
eight stricken is the result within forty- 
eight hours of an outbreak of cholera in 
Manila. Since the infection started 
twenty-three deaths and 104 cases 
have been recorded at the city hospitals. 


September 29.—T wo bodies are recovered 
by divers from the submarine S-5/, but 
owing to bad weather conditions rescue 
ships have been unable to raise the 
vessel. 


Robert La Follette, Jr., is elected United 
States Senator from Wisconsin by an 
overwhelming majority over his four 
opponents. 


A Kentucky Wedding.—Mrs. George 
H. Moseley entertained with an informal 
tea Saturday afternoon at her home, 
River Terrace, to compliment Miss M— 
E—, who is to be married next week to 
Mr. P— B. S— and John Potter of New 
York.—Society Item in the Bowling Green 
(Ky.) Times-Journal. 


A Faney Dress Job—YOUNG MAN 
WITH KNOWLEDGE OF TYPING 
AND STENOGRAPHY, TO MAKE HIM- 
SELF USEFUL IN LADIES’ NECK- 
WHAR Uo W. APPLES CeCOm 1201 
RACE ST.—Classified Ad. in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, 


A Georgia Funeral.—Mrs. B. lL. 
Hadden’s funeral will be preached at 
Gethsemane church on the second Sunday 
in September by Rev. H. S. Searboro and 
the pastor. All relatives and friends will 
eae bring the lunch— Wrightsville Head- 
ight. 


Anyone who has a 
selling problem needs this 


FREE BOOK 


Packed full of ideas and information 
concerning how to increase sales and 
decrease selling costs by using 


“DIRECT -BY- MAIL 
ADVERTISING” 


“Great stuff!”— is echoed by all who 
have read it. “Recently I invested in a set 
of business books that cost a lot of money,” 
wrote one;—“But I got more real benefit 


p? 


from your little book than from all of them! 


And, now, you can get YOUR COPY—free of 
all cost or obligation— simply by clipping out 
this advertisement, pinning it to your regular 
business letterhead, and mailing it to the 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


148 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


| prices pret to cianoat half. 


$2 down and it’s yours 


All late models, cori A rebuilt and re- 
‘finished brand new. RANTEED for ten 4 = 
YE. - Send no Ayal FREE catalog 
shows actual machines in full colors. Get our dtiactltonyod easy pas 
ment plan and 10day free trial offer, Limited time, so write to 
International Typewriter Ex., 186 W. Lake St. Dept. 1024, Chites 5 
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JUST 
PUBLISHED 


PARADE 


By EMILY POST 


Author of “Etiquette, ” “Purple and Fine Linen,’ 
linc Flight of a Moth,” etc. 


A thrilling love story about New York Society. 
It tells how the heroine — a poor girl 
without influence—achieved a great social 
triumph. The book is much praised by 
the press: “A marvelously clear 
picture of New York Society for the 
past quarter century.’’—Adanta 
Georgian. “The social parade 
in its most glittering aspect.” 
—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

“A fine portrait of the 
professional beauty.’””— 

Raleigh Observer. 382 
pages. r2mo. Cloth. 
$2, net; $2.14, 
post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publisher: 


354-360 FOURTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnally New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter, 


eaders will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


shose.—‘‘M. F. T.,’’ Kerrville, Tex.— Altho 
¥e plural of hose was formerly hosen, it is now 
se—the same as the singular. 


vit.—‘H. M. A.,”’ St. Louis, Mo.—This little 
brd does not carry with it the idea of personality, 
jsex, or life, so it is used principally in referring 
inanimate things. Occasionally, however, the 
prd is applied to animals and to persons even 
o it does not present them assuch. In bygone 
‘ys certain of our grammarians excluded it from 
feir lists of pronouns on the ground that the term 
§inot convey the idea of personality—that is, such 
irsonality as possesses individual intelligence. 
Jt is the personal pronoun of the third person, 
hgular number, and neuter gender. Sometimes 
jis called a demonstrative. According to Funx 
Waenauis New Standard Dictionary, the word 
fused in the following senses: (1) As a substitute 
a noun mentioned or understood, or a phrase 
clause already expressed; as, that is wrong, and 
knows it. Jt is applied to animals and infants 
cases where the sex is not emphasized. In 
chaic and poetical usage it is often used in ad- 
sion to the noun; as ‘‘ The rain zt raineth every 
ly.” (SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, act v, sc. 1, 
01.) Another archaic use is as a substitute for 
jelf. (2) As anticipative subject of a verb whose 
Bical subject follows; as, ‘‘Jt is not for us to 
iestion God’s wisdom”’; ‘‘Jiis I.’’(3) As nomina- 
we of verbs that are impersonal or used imper- 
nally; as, it snows; it happens. (4) Indefinitely 
iter a transitive or an intransitive verb; as, to 
fugh it; fight it out; to bear it; to fight 7t; to 
unt it. (5) As pointing out the leader in a 
ildren’s game or a player that takes some special 
irt; always in the predicate; as, let me be it. 
}) [Dialetic or Obsolete.] For the possessive its. 
n modern slang it is used, sometimes, sarcasti- 
ly, to designate a person of importance; some- 
mes also as a euphemism. 
It is often used in such manner as to violate the 
inciples of grammatical and rhetorical construc- 
m, as when referring to any one of several words 
clauses preceding, or perhaps to some idca 
rely implied or hinted at in what has gone 
ifore, as in the following: “‘A statute inflicting 
ath may, and ought to be, repealed, if it be 
any degree expedient, without its being highly 
,’ in which “ if it be’’ should be replaced by ‘‘if 
ch repeal be,’”’ and ‘‘its’’ should be omitted. 
In general, personal and relative pronouns with 
abiguous reference to preceding words or clauses 
the sentence are stumbling-blocks of inex- 
rienced writers. The word is derived from 
aglo-Saxon, Ait, neuter of h@, he. The initial 
was dropped in the Middle English period, but 
6 word was written hit and it in Langland’s 
Vision of Piers Plowman’? (1362). Dr. Mur- 


4 


dlio Edition (1623). 


rapprochement.—‘‘A. G.,”’ Ottawa, Ont.— 
his word defines, ‘‘the act of coming or of being 
ought together; a state of harmony or reconcilia- 
yn; restoration of cordial relations, as between 
utions.”’ 


i*G. H.,’’ Lima, O.—(1) The plural of the word 
enu is formed by adding s to the singular— 
enus. The plural of the words cosmos and 
biscus is formed by adding es to the singular— 
smoses and hibiscuses. (2) The word amateur 
lay be pronounced either am/'a-tur’—first aas in 
, second as in final, u as in burn, or am’a-tiur— 
“st a as in fat, second a as in final, iu as eu in 
ud. (3) Vim is a word in colloquial usage and 
jeans ‘‘ force or vigor; energy; spirit.”’ (4) This or 
at much, altho not elegant, is correct, or at least 
ussable. A careful speaker would prefer to say, 
this much,’’ because much being an adjective 
’ quality requires, for its elucidation, not a 
‘onoun but an adverb. It is true that in the 
repression ‘‘this or that much,’’ the word much 
suld generally, if not always, be omitted without 
fecting the correctness of the sentence wherein 
is used; still the sense would not be exactly the 
me. ‘This much I know’’ denotes a limitation 
the extent of knowledge which is not restricted 
y “This I know.’’ But some grammarians say 
iat ‘this much” or ‘that much” used for “thus 
uch”’ is a corruption, and they have no hold 
jon good authority. ‘Thus much” is to be 
‘eferred to either ‘this much” or ‘that much.” 


“W. M.,"’ Miles, Ia.—The quotation to which 
ju refer is, ‘There but for the grace of God goes 
yhn Wesley.’ The words were uttered by John 
lesley himself when he saw a derelict member of 
ciety go by, and he commented that but for 
od's grace his fate might have been the same. 
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Bus and commercial fleet oper- | 
ators have set the Nation think- 


ing by turning to India Tires: 
to cut their running. costs. 


A sales increase of 71% during 
one four months period this 
year—with over 60% of all India 
Tires going onto commercial 
vehicles—proves it. 


If tire costs have set you think- 
ing, a trial of India Tires would 
be wise. | 


~The Tire With The Gum-Weld Cushion 
.. INDIA’TIRE & RUBBER Co. 


‘Akron, Ohio / 
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THE + SPICE, OF aww 


A Short August—Q.—On what date 
did the last Friday in August, 1878, fall? 
A.—The 13th.— Niagara Falls Gazette. 


True to Form.—‘‘Waiter, it’s been half 
an hour since I ordered that turtle soup.” 

“Sorry sir, but you know how turtles 
are.’’—The Lyre. 


A Dubious Recommendation.—BAD 
ROOM suite, extra middle bed; mahogany 
mantel piece. 806 South Thirteenth 
St.; first floor.—‘‘For Sale” 
Ad. in Newark (N. J.) Eve- 
ning News. 


Startling Candor.—WANT 
a loan of $5,000 first mort- 
gage, and $4,000, first mort- 
gage, both guilt-edge securi- 
ties. Erickson, 635 E. St.— 
San Diego Union. 


Hello!—A: ‘How would you 
classify a telephone girl? Is 
hers a business or a _ pro- 
fession?”’ 

B: “Neither. It’s a eall- 
ing.”—The Continent. 


The Strong Arm Squad.— 
A brownstone house in West 
Sixty-ninth Street, opposite 
the Spencer Arms Hotel, was 
raised by the police and 144 
men arrested. — New York 
Journal of Commerce. 


Our Non-dumb Animals. 
—An old gentleman said to 
some girls who were talking 
very loud at the opera, ‘““My 
dear young ladies, please talk 
a little louder; the music 
makes such a noise I can’t 
hear half you say.’ — Our 
Dumb Animals. 


Farm or Jail Item?—Tvr- 
KEY Sets New Eaea Recorp. 
HARTFORD, Sept. 11 (AP) 
—A bronze turkey on exhi- 
bition at the Connecticut State Fair here 
is credited with a world’s record for rapid- 
fire egg lawing for turnkeys, having laid two 
eggs on the same day.— New York Herald 
Tribune. 


Pleasant Surprizes.—Jerry—‘I like to 
hear that professor lecture on chemistry. 
He brings things home to me that I have 
never seen before.”’ 

Tom—‘‘That’s nothing; so does the 
Student Laundry Agency.’’—Vassar Vaga- 
bond. 


When the Novelist Nods.—Spotted by 
O. G. in ‘The Green Hat’’: ‘All over the 
room elderly women were dancing with 
young men of both sexes.’ And E. B. 
asks if there was a worse bit of syntax ever 
perpetrated than the following from A. S. 
M. Hutehinson’s new novel, ‘“‘One Increas- 
ing Purpose’’: ‘His thought was all of that 
which she must suffer if she came out 
marred, marred as she would be as much 
more worse than common folk as more 
supremely lovely than every other she had 
been.’’— Boston Transcript. 


Another ‘‘Wet’? Argument?— 
DROUTH AND CONTINUED 
HIGH TEMPERANCE IN 
VIRGINIA HURT CROPS 
— News Headlines in the Augusta Chronicle. 


Curfew Shall Not Ring—LONDON, 
Sept. 24—*‘Will you shake hands with me?”’ 
said John Keen at Glasgow this morning 
just before he was hanged to Mrs. Mary 
Bell, the first woman magistrate in this 
country.— New York Herald Tribune. 


First SHIPWRECKED Satuor (to second ditto): “I ’opes we gets picked 
up soon, Alf—I promised to sign on the Saucy Sue next trip out.” 


—London Opinion. 


Denatured Music.—Wlizabeth was told 
to practise for half an hour after lunch. 
She went off to do so, but her father could 
hear no sounds of piano-playing. After 
a while, he called out: 

“Why aren’t you practising, Elizabeth?” 

And sheanswered, “Oh, but Iam, daddy!” 

“Then why don’t I hear you?” 

“Tm practising the rests!”’—Music and 
Youth. 


Public Indignation 

The taxicab assassins now are roaming bold 
and free. 

The patter of the blackjack nightly wakens 
you and me. 

Tobacconists’ emporia are stuck up every 
minute, 

While rare indeed’s the jeweler’s skull that 
has no bullet in it. 


Municipal authority the criminals defy. 

The paralyzed police force merely nets the 
smaller fry. 

Hence the publie’s so indignant that, as is 
the publie’s way, 

The voters will go thronging to the links 
Election day.— Baron Ireland in Life. 


f 


Rude Facts 
Most of the facts of life conspire 
To eall the optimist a liar. 
—The New Yorker. 


Fragrant.—F'Larerr—‘‘Can you recom. 
mend this brand of perfume?”’ 

Druaaist—‘‘Certainly, miss. It is one 
of our best smellers.”—Good Hardware. 


His Kindling Eloquence.—Tears flowec 
from the eyes of many in the conflagratiom 
as the pastor ended his an- 
nouncement.—F rom a Chicage 
Dispatch in the Indianapolis 
News. 


Nine of Them.—If there 
were no Prince of Wales, para- 
phrasing Voltaire, it would 
be necessary for the tailors to 
create one.— James Kevin Mc- 
Guinness in Life. 


Like Mother Used to Make. 
—“Ts your husband fond of| 
home cooking?’’ 

“Oh, yes, we always dine: 
at a restaurant that makes: 
a specialty of it.”—Passing 
Show (London). 


Gave Him Scope.—Of all 
recent news, the least surpriz- 
ing is that when they found 
young Noel had a homicidal 
mania, they got him a job 
driving a New York taxi.— 
The New Yorker. : 


A Cheerful Dwelling —TO 
RENT—Five rooms, all im- 
provement in Oak Cliff cem- 
etery, Derby. Inquire A. H. 
Yudkin, corner Third and 
Ilizabeth Streets, Derby.— 
Ad. in Ansonia (Conn.) Eve- 
ning Sentinel. 


Knows His Business. — 
WANTED—A suitable match 
fora Sikh young man. Wid- 
ower in profession. Strict confidence as- 
sured. No. 2910 care of The Tribune, Lahore. 
—Ad. in Lahore Tribune. 


His Ready Tongue.—In one of Lloyd 
George’s early campaigns some one threw 
a brick through the window, and it fell 
on the platform at his feet. Picking it up, 
he eried: “Behold the only argument of 
our opponents.” From the gallery, a 
sullen fellow kept calling out ‘Ratst 
Rats!” in one of his meetings. ‘‘Will some 
one please take the Chinaman his dinner?” 
was the witty and effective reply. Once 
when he was talking on “home rule’ he 
said, “I want home rule for England, for 
Scotland, for Wales, for Ireland’— A+ 
this point some one shouted, ‘Home rule 
for hell.” ‘‘That’s right,’’ he shot back. 
“Every man for his own country.” In 
another gathering a man shouted, SO hg 
you’re not so much. Your dad used to 
peddle vegetables with a donkey and eart.?? 
“Yes,” said the orator, “that is true. My 
father was a very poor man. The cart has 
long since disappeared, but I see the donkey 
is still with us.’’—Christian Register. 


